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PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  MAKERS. 


Editorial  Introduction. 


“ Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty  and  virtue. 
Displays  distinguish' d merit,  is  a noble 
Of  nature's  own  creating." 

— Thomson. 


|ROMINENT  and  progressive  I Two  words  full  of 
comprehensive  meaning ! Both  can  be  applied 
with  truth  and  force  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  the  men  who  have  made — and  who 
are  now  still  making — the  greatness,  the  fame, 
of  our  grand  Commonwealth.  A State,  in  itself,  is  never  complete, 
never  finished ; its  purpose  expands  with  time,  but  it  is  ever  of 
to-day ; it  lives  only  in  action.  The  achievements  of  the  past, 
embalmed  in  historical  records,  have  been  stepping  stones,  examples, 
and  opportunities,  which  have,  perhaps,  made  easier  the  paths  of 
the  men  of  to-day,  but  it  is  to  the  skill,  talent,  energy,  judgment 
and  force  of  these  citizens  that  we  must  look  for  progress,  and 
without  progress,  either  State  or  Nation  must  die.  Geographical 
boundary  lines  do  not  make  a State  great — they  enclose  only  its 
theatre  of  possible  action.  It  is  the  people — active,  alert,  and  ever 
engaged  in  enterprises  of  pith  and  moment — who  perform  those  acts 
from  which  spring  wealth,  power,  success,  fame  and  fortune.  Nature 
may  have  been  prodigal  in  her  gifts — but  the  brain,  brawn,  and  muscle 
of  men  are  needed  to  make  them  useful  and  profitable.  The  golden 
treasures  of  California,  hidden  for  centuries,  gave  birth  to  a pros- 
perous State  only  when  the  energy  of  man  had  conquered  hard- 
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ship,  faced  death,  and  wrung  success  from  unceasing  toil.  The 
fertile  fields,  the  rich  coal  beds,  the  valnable  iron  deposits  of 
Pennsylvania  would  be  as  naught  but  for  the  labor,  toil,  industry 
and  intelligence  of  her  sons.  It  is  the  men  who  make  a State, 
not  the  State  the  man.  The  glorious  Rome,  which  emblazons 
ancient  history,  passed  away,  because  those  who  made  that  Empire 
passed  away — they  left  grand  monuments  behind,  but  no  followers. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  second — nearly  twin  to  the  first — ^in  the 
matchless  sisterhood  of  the  Union ; she  is  one  of  the  original, 
heroic,  laurel-crowned  Thirteen  which  turned  entirely  the  sweep- 
ing current  of  the  World’s  political  movement.  In  the  birth,  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  wonderful  Nation  of  free  and  self- 
governed  people,  her  influence  has  been  powerful ; her  position  a 
dominating  one.  The  progress  of  Pennsylvania  is  coupled  with 
the  progress  of  the  Nation ! Her  patriotism — and  that  means  the 
patriotism  of  her  people — in  the  trying  times,  that  were  so  cruelly 
dark  and  drear,  in  the  days  of  ’76,  lighted  the  torch  of  Revolu- 
tion which  illuminated  the  path  to  Freedom.  It  was  that  same 
true,  unselfish  patriotism  which  so  nobly  rushed  to  extinguish  the 
incendiary  fires  of  rebellion  when  sectional  selfishness  denied  free- 
dom to  a race  of  God’s  creatures.  There  is  scarce  an  inch  of  her 
territory  that  does  not  breathe  forth  memory  of  an  incident,  an 
episode,  or  a momentous  event  in  the  Nation’s  history.  Her  peo- 
ple are  the  custodians  of  the  building  in  which  was  signed  the 
liberty-heralding  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  it  is  in  the 
Metropolis  of  the  State — in  the  same  city  in  which  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Franklin  and  Morris  tremblingly  rocked 
the  fragile  cradle  of  the  Republic’s  weak  infancy.  Philadelphia 
and  her  historical  memories  are  priceless  treasures ! It  was  in 
her  streets  that  Robert  Morris  hopefully  went  from  door  to  door 
to  secure  the  hard  cash  so  urgently  needed  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  Washington’s  troops ; it  was  the  deft  fingers  of  a 
daughter  of  that  city  which  brought  forth  the  glorious  stars  and 
stripes  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  wavering  soldiers  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  contest — that  grand,  inspiring  flag  which 
waves  over  the  land  of  the  free  to-day.  Then  leave  the  town  and 
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go  out  among  tlie  beautiful  fields  and  lovely  valleys — they  tell  of 
brave  struggles,  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  early  patriots ; of  the 
privations  and  courage  of  Washington,  of  the  daring  audacity  of 
General  Wayne ! But  here  we  can  only  reveal  the  shadow  of  that 
which  was  done  by  Pennsylvanians  during  the  Revolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  work  is  the  present,  and  not  the  past. 

Nearer  to  us  was  the  Rebellion,  with  its  years  of  civil  strife, 
and  here  again  the  patriotism  of  the  Keystone  State  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Among  the  loyal  Governors  of  the  North,  in  i86i, 
none  was  placed  in  circumstances  requiring  more  prompt  and 
decisive  action  than  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin ; none  fulfilled  the 
high  trust  with  greater  fidelity.  When  volunteers  were  asked  for 
by  the  United  States  Government,  through  Governor  Curtin’s 
energy,  the  first  regiment  that  entered  the  National  Capital,  for 
its  defence,  was  the  Twenty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel 
Cake  commanding.  When  President  Lincoln  called  for  the  three 
years’  volunteers,  Pennsylvania  immediately  responded  by  sending 
a full  division  at  once  into  the  field.  To  the  ranks  of  the  Nation’s 
defenders  the  State  contributed  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men 
in  all  before  the  bird  of  peace  made  its  nest  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
As  during  the  Revolution,  she,  too,  from  i86i  to  1865,  only 
furnished  the  master  hand  which  raised  the  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  but  the  savings  of  her  people  were  freely  offered  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Union.  In  her  shipyards,  on  the  wind- 
ing Delaware,  were  built  the  quickly  required  vessels  of  war  which 
proved  so  effective  in  the  checking  of  the  aggressiveness  of  threat- 
ened foreign  intervention  and  the  possible  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  alleged  Southern  Confederacy.  The  greatest — the  most 
decisive — battle  of  the  long  and  tremendous  conflict  was  fought 
upon  her  soil.  The  field  of  Gettysburg  is  soaked  with  the  blood 
of  her  sons  who  gave  up  their  lives  to  save  the  Union,  and  the 
three  generals  who  so  valiantly  figured  there — the  cool  and  logi- 
cal Meade,  the  dashing  Hancock  and  the  intrepid  but  fated  Rey- 
nolds— will  ever  occupy  a place  in  Pennsylvania’s  temple  of 
heroes.  Bnt  equal  honors  are  due  Ricketts  and  Gregg,  and  our 
roll  of  war  heroes  does  not  stop  there — we  hold  in  grateful 
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memory  too,  McClellan,  Hartranft,  McCandless,  and  other  brave 
soldiers  and  commanders,  who  made  the  name  of  Pennsylvania 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Rebellion. 

But  State,  or  Nation,  is  never  at  its  greatest  in  war — growth 
and  expansion  cannot  come  from  destruction ; only  from  produc- 
tion. Let  us  for  a moment  review  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  times  of  peace — let  us  unroll  the  parchment 
of  fame  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who 
advanced  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  took  part  in  the  march  of 
science,  helped  to  establish  and  develop  industry,  endeavored  to 
enlarge  commerce,  assisted  the  progress  of  the  arts,  contributed 
new  devices  of  invention,  made  discoveries  in  medicine,  aided  the 
cause  of  education,  shaped  the  formation  of  governments,  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  making  and  expounding  of  equitable  laws. 
How  striking  is  the  list  of  men  this  State  has  furnished  to  the 
various  Cabinets  which  have  advised  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (one  of  whom  was  a Pennsylvanian)  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic ! One  must  begin  with  the  eminent  financier, 
Albert  Gallatin,  who  had  the  confidence  of  several  Chief  Exec- 
utives ; then  follow  Richard  Rush,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  James 
Buchanan,  William  M.  Meredith,  James  Campbell,  Jeremiah  S. 
Blaek,  Simon  Cameron,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  J.  Donald  Cameron, 
Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  and  John  Wanamaker. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  been  given  dignity,  force  and 
eloquence  through  our  representatives,  and  among  them  these 
names  assert  themselves  with  peculiar  prominence ; William  Bing- 
ham, Robert  Morris,  John  Peter  G.  Muhlenberg,  George  M.  Dallas, 
William  A.  Wallace,  John  Scott,  Simon  Cameron,  J.  Donald 
Cameron,  William  Bigler,  M.  S.  Quay  and  Boies  Penrose.  To  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  has  been  sent  a legion  of  states- 
men, including  the  great  commoner,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  Judge  William 
D.  Kelley — but  the  list  of  all  who  deserve  mention  is  too  long  to 
reproduce  here.  The  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States — the 
Supreme  Court — has  come  to  the  Bar  of  the  Keystone  State  for 
many  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and  among  them  were 
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Justices  James  Wilson,  Henry  Baldwin,  Robert  C.  Grier,  William 
Strong,  and  George  Shiras,  Jr.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, itself,  we  bave  bad  tbe  learning,  ability,  and  intellectual 
activities  of  those  giants  of  tbe  law,  Tbomas  McKean,  Edward 
Sbippen,  William  Tilgbman,  Jeremiab  S.  Black,  George  W.  Wood- 
ward, George  Sbarswood,  William  A.  Porter,  Edward  M.  Paxson, 
and  James  P.  Sterrett. 

Tbe  records  of  medicine  speak  of  tbe  discoveries,  of  tbe  cures, 
and  of  tbe  advancement  made  by  tbe  graduates  of  two  of  tbe 
largest  institutions  of  medical  instruction  in  tbe  World — tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  JeJBferson  College,  and  in  tbis  con- 
nection one  must  recall  also  those  eminent  physicians.  Rush, 
Dorsey,  Gross,  Cope,  Pancoast,  Agnew,  Pepper,  Morton  and  Wal- 
lace, whose  work  bad  a larger  and  wider  scope  than  mere  daily 
visits  to  patients.  Homoeopathy  undoubtedly  first  obtained  its 
foothold  in  America  in  tbis  State,  and  Philadelphia  to-day  is  tbe 
seat  of  that  influential  institution — tbe  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 
Then  what  exploit  in  invention  exceeds  tbe  basis  which  Franklin 
discovered  for  tbe  most  wonderful  devices  of  all  ages  ? 

A young  nation  is  not  always  conspicuous  in  achievements 
in  art,  and  America  has  yet  to  secure  European  recognition  for 
its  schools  and  its  painters,  even  though  it  is  admitted  that  in 
painting  we  bave  made  remarkable  strides  within  tbe  past  twenty 
years,  and  tbe  Paris  Salon — that  great  continental  seat  of  judg- 
ment— has  been  reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge — and  even  reward 
with  high  honors — tbe  results  of  American  talent  and  skill. 
Pennsylvania  has  led  all  other  States  in  tbe  matter  of  native 
art,  and  tbis  was  natural  as  it  was  she  that  gave  to  England  a 
president  for  its  Royal  Academy,  over  one  hundred  years  ago ! 
Benjamin  West  went,  with  bis  brush  and  palette,  from  tbe  sylvan 
surroundings  of  tbis  State  to  tbe  studios  of  critical  London,  and 
it  was  be  who  completely  changed  the  tendency  and  purpose  of 
classical  painting  and  created  a revolution  in  certain  phases  of 
art,  notably  so  in  bis  compelling  English  painters  to  abandon 
classic  costumes  in  contemporary  historical  compositions.  We  may 
well  feel  proud  of  our  painters,  for  we  can  number  among  them 
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Sully,  Hamilton,  Peale,  Richards,  Lambdin,  Harrison,  Bakins  and 
Rothermel.  In  literature  there  are  no  names  more  respected 
than  Taylor,  Boker,  Furness,  Lea  and  Mitchell,  while  the  stage 
has  had  no  brighter  ornaments  in  its  history  than  Edwin  Forrest, 
John  S.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  John  Drew. 

Now  we  reach  the  Pennsylvania  of  to-day — with  its  45,215 
square  miles  of  land,  with  a population,  in  round  numbers,  of  six 
millions,  and  of  these  1,194,357  cast  votes  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  Its  metropolis — Philadelphia — is  the  ninth  city  of  the 
entire  world  in  point  of  population,  and  much  higher  in  the  scale 
when  size  is  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  State  holds  in  its 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  districts,  public  schools,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  for  text  books  and  for  teachers,  over  twenty 
million  dollars  are  annually  expended,  the  funds  being  provided 
from  the  public  exchequers.  This  sum  is  exclusive  of  legislative 
grants  to  private  institutions  of  learning  and  instruction.  In  these 
institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  the  State  is  unusu- 
ally well  blessed,  there  being  more  than  a score  of  them  which 
take  rank  as  Universities  and  Colleges,  the  more  notable  of  these 
being  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  University,  Dick- 
inson College  and  Lafayette  College.  These  are  supplemented  by 
that  remarkable  institution,  Girard  College,  due  to  the  philanthropy 
of  Stephen  Girard,  while  the  Drexel  Institute  recalls  the  beneficence 
of  Drexel.  Over  one  billion  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  rail- 
roads that  gridiron  the  State  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Allegheny, 
and  we  have  two  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  the  world 
within  our  boundaries  and  control,  one  of  these  having  set  the 
pace  for  all  the  advancement  which  now  marks  the  highest 
results  of  modem  transportation,  in  motive  power,  equipment,  con- 
venience and  construction.  Pennsylvania  liberality,  courage,  enter- 
prise, energy  and  capital  direct  the  only  line  of  transatlantic 
steamers — and  the  leading  one  against  all  nations — which  carries 
the  American  flag  across  the  vast  ocean  as  its  protecting  and 
prized  standard.  The  colossal  shipyards  of  the  Delaware  have 
equipped  this  line  with  several  steamers  that  have  amazed  two 
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continents  witli  their  construction  and  speed,  while  to  the  nation 
these  yards  have  given  those  triumphs  of  modem  naval  architec- 
ture that  have  renewed  our  whilom  despised  navy  and  made  it 
once  more  a power.  In  the  building  of  ships,  or  cruisers,  the  men 
of  our  State  lead  America — perhaps,  the  world;  while  our  locomo- 
tives travel  over  every  parallel  of  rails  upon  the  globe.  As  for 
our  manufactories,  our  mines,  our  shops,  our  factories,  our  thou- 
sand and  one  industries,  which  have  made  Pennsylvania  the  most 
wealthy  and  prosperous  member  of  the  Union — they  require  no 
recapitulation  here.  But  to  what  are  all  these  due  ? The  question 
has  but  one  answer  I To  the  sagacity,  energy,  skill,  talent,  enter- 
prise and  venture  of  individuals — each  performing  his  allotted  task 
in  the  making  of  the  combined  grand  result ! The  millions  upon 
millions  that  come  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  products  of  her  indus- 
tries, the  millions  upon  millions  that  are  expended  in  wages — thus 
supporting  the  tremendous  population — these  millions  are  made, 
are  disbursed,  by  men  who  have  minds  as  vigorous,  alert  and  as 
keenly  analytical  as  any  possessed  by  those  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, but  they  preferred  the  field  of  industry  for  their  triumphs, 
and  they  achieved  distinction  because  the  world  is  eager  to  applaud 
superiority  of  effort  and  performance  in  any  walk  of  life. 

The  legislative  hall,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  study,  the  studio, 
the  laboratory,  the  factory,  the  mercantile  establishment,  the  com- 
mercial docks,  the  mine,  the  oil  derrick,  the  counting-room,  office, 
farm,  school,  college  and  university — all  these  have  been — and  are 
— the  separate  and  widely  different  fields  of  human  action,  effort  and 
endeavor,  upon  which  have  been  won  success  and  distinction  by 
the  men  who  make  the  Pennsylvania  of  to-day,  and  in  each  are 
found  its  own  special  rewards,  defined  honors  and  triumphs.  Are 
not  the  lives  of  these  men  well  worth  studying  ? — to  excite  emula- 
tion ; to  provide  examples  for  the  young  ? Here  we  have  revealed 
the  aim,  purpose  and  object  of  this  biographical  work : “ Promi- 
nent AND  Progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ” — and  they  are  prominent  because  progressive.  Honor 
and  station  come  deservedly,  but  as  rewards  to  continuous  exertion, 
to  asserted  ability,  to  fruitful  intellectual  activity.  There  is  no 
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more  interesting  and  instructive  study  than  that  of  biography — 
it  exploits  the  very  fibre,  the  heart,  the  pulse,  the  blood  of  national 
growth  and  its  results.  We  review  history  then,  not  in  momentous 
events,  but  in  the  mosaic  pieces  of  individual  effort  that  form  the 
fabric  of  the  whole.  What  a lesson  in  patience,  forbearance,  indus- 
try and  application  is  in  these  records  of  marked  and  brilliant 
success — success  gained  in  many  instances  in  the  face  of  poverty, 
hardship,  unfavorable  environment,  and  lack  of  educational  advan- 
tages ! Here  we  have  the  possibilities  of  man’s  energy,  force  and 
will  exhibited  to  us  as  sign  posts  for  those  to  come.  What  spurs 
to  slumbering  ambition,  wavering  effort,  and  the  necessity  of  seized 
opportunity,  are  here  in  fulness ! Men  reared  on  farms  have  lived 
to  grace  the  bench ; to  become  powerful  in  the  marts  of  commerce, 
influential  in  the  halls  of  legislation ; men  bom  in  poverty  have 
surmounted  obstacles  and  have  achieved  distinction  in  all  branches 
of  energy  and  endeavor. 

A biographical  work  could  have  no  higher,  no  broader,  no 
more  useful,  or  instmctive  mission  than  to  present  the  incidents, 
episodes,  details  and  achievements  that  have  combined  to  make  the 
careers  of  the  men  embraced  in  these  volumes. 


L.  M.  W. 


ANIEL  HARTMAN  HASTINGS,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Lamar  Township,  Clin- 
ton County,  in  that  State,  February  26,  1849.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Hastings  and  bis  wife, 

. Sarah  Fullerton,  and  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
children.  His  father  was  born  in  Burncrana,  County  Derry,  Ire- 
land, as  were  also  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  was  bora  about 
seven  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Bums.  Both  the 
father  and  mother  of  Governor  Hastings  emigrated  to  America  in 
their  youth  and  settled  in  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  purchased  a farm  and  Governor  Hastings,  in  boyhood, 
experienced  the  usual  life  of  a farmer’s  son.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and,  in  1863,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
became  a teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
1867  he  went  to  Bellefonte  as  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  that 
place  and  became  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  that  borough. 
He  continued  in  that  position  seven  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
was  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Murray,  a graduate  of  Union 
College,  and  in  this  manner  obtained  for  himself  the  only  availa- 
ble substitute  for  a collegiate  education.  He  then  became  Editor 
of  the  Bellefonte  Republican^  filling  that  position  with  conspicuous 
ability  and  success.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Centre 
County  Bar  April  29,  1875.  He  practiced  with  marked  success 
until  1888  when  he  became  interested  in  the  development  of 
bituminous  coal  in  Cambria  County.  The  company  with  which 
he  was  connected  opened  extensive  mines  and  founded  and  built 
up  the  towns  of  Hastings  and  Spangler. 
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Governor  Hastings  was  not  a soldier  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
being  but  twelve  years  old  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  but 
three  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  army.  In  1877,  however,  he 
entered  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  as  Captain.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
then  commanded  by  General  Beaver.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  and  com- 
manded it  until  he  became  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  under 
Governor  Beaver,  in  1887.  During  the  four  years  in  which  he 
served  in  this  capacity,  General  Hastings’  ability,  zeal  and  efficiency 
were  acknowledged  by  all,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  high 
place  accorded  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely  due 
to  his  efforts. 

In  May,  1889,  when  the  memorable  flood  throughout  the  State 
occurred.  General  Hastings  was  at  the  town  of  Hastings.  Although 
not  called  upon  by  any  official  duty  imposed  upon  him,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  Johnstown,  where  the  flood  was  specially  disas- 
trous, and  was  by  general  consent  placed  in  control  of  the  work 
of  relief.  His  efficient  and  philanthropic  service  has  been  recog- 
nized not  only  by  the  State,  but  by  the  world,  and  has  become  a part 
of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  power  of  organization 
and  his  executive  ability  were  demonstrated  during  the  horrible 
six  weeks  which  followed  the  disaster.  His  labors  were  unremit- 
ting, unwearying  and  without  compensation.  Upon  his  leaving 
Johnstown  the  survivors  of  that  fateful  disaster  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  not  only  by 
expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  but  by  the  presentation  of 
such  tokens  of  affection  and  regard  as  the  occasion  prompted. 

Governor  Hastings  has  for  twenty  years  been  an  active  factor 
in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1878  he  conducted  the  cam- 
paign for  Congress  of  his  law  partner,  Seth  H.  Yocum,  with  such 
ability  that,  despite  the  large  Democratic  majority  of  the  district, 
Mr.  Yocum  was  elected.  In  the  Republican  State  Convention  of 
1886  Governor  Hastings  presented  the  name  of  General  Beaver 
for  nomination  with  commanding  ability.  In  1888,  having  been 
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chosen  as  a Delegate-at- Large  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  General  Hastings  placed  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  His  address  upon  that 
occasion,  although  one  of  many  made  by  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country,  was  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  best.  It  imme- 
diately brought  him  into  prominence  as  a speaker  of  national 
reputation,  and  his  services  were  in  constant  demand  during  the 
campaign  which  followed. 

He  was  again  a Delegate-at-Large  in  1896  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  which  met  at  St.  Louis  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  In  this  convention  he  made  the 
speech  which  placed  Senator  M.  S.  Quay  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

General  Hastings  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
Governor  in  1890,  and  lacked  only  eleven  votes  of  receiving  the 
nomination.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  then,  in  fact,  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for  Governor.  The  success- 
ful nominee  of  the  party  was  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  will  of  the  people  was  thwarted  by 
the  convention. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1894,  the  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Harrisburg  to  choose  a candidate  for  Governor,  and  Gen- 
eral Hastings  was  enthusiastically  and  unanimously  nominated  for 
that  position.  William  M.  Singerly,  the  Democratic  candidate 
who  opposed  him,  was  generally  recognized  for  his  character  and 
ability,  but  General  Hastings  was  elected  by  the  splendid  majority 
of  241,000.  He  became  Governor  on  the  15th  of  January,  1895. 
His  inaugural  address  was  practical  and  patriotic.  It  immediately 
enlisted  popular  interest  and  confidence.  It  contained  no  plati- 
tudes and  nothing  of  the  commonplace.  It  disclosed  a full  reali- 
zation of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  high  oflSce  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated,  and  implanted  in  the  popular  mind  the 
idea  that  he  would  think  and  act  for  himself.  His  subsequent 
career  in  the  gubernatorial  ofiice  has  not  changed  the  popular 
impression.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1897,  Governor  Hastings 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  his  first  biennial  message,  and  it 
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was  regarded  by  the  press  and  by  the  people  as  one  of  tbe  ablest 
State  papers  that  ever  emanated  from  an  Executive  of  the  State. 
Many  of  his  recommendations  have  since  become  salutary  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  building  by  fire,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1897,  taken  in  connection  with  the  falling  off  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Executive  felt  called  upon  to 
insist  upon  the  Legislature  exercising  the  strictest  economy  in  all 
matters  and  in  every  direction,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly  a special  message  on  June  7,  1897. 
called  especial  attention  to  the  enormous  expense  incurred  by 
investigating  committees,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  extravagance  with  which  the  public  funds  had  theretofore 
been  used  in  determining  contested  election  cases,  and  earnestly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  curtailment  of  all  expenses  of  that 
character.  This  message  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Governor  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  disapprove  many  large  appropriations 
which  he  regarded  as  unnecessary,  and  which  the  public  revenues 
would  not  permit.  Many  other  bills,  obnoxious  to  the  public 
interest,  although  pressed  with  great  earnestness  by  their  authors 
and  those  interested,  met  Executive  disapproval.  These  objectiona- 
ble measures  came  to  him,  not  from  the  opposite  political  party, 
but  from  his  own.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  Executive  to  disagree 
with  a legislature  of  the  opposite  party,  but  quite  a different  thing 
for  him  to  be  able  to  assert  himself  and  disapprove  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  improper  acts  of  his  own  political  party. 

Personally,  Governor  Hastings  is  a man  of  powerful  physique, 
and  his  administrative  ability  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
knows  him.  He  is  patient  and  tolerant  to  a surprising  degree. 
His  social  and  private  life  is  beyond  criticism.  He  is  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  his  home  life  is  of  the  most  enviable  character. 
He  was  married  October  4,  1877,  to  Jane  Armstrong  Rankin, 
daughter  of  James  H.  Rankin,  a prominent  member  of  the  Centre 
County  Bar,  and  has  two  children,  Helen  and  Sarah. 
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KNRY  C.  McCORMICK  is  of  Scotcli-Irisli  stock. 
Early  in  tke  last  century  his  ancestors  left  their 
home  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in 

Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  family  took  an  active  and  honorable 
part  in  the  Revolution.  His  great-grandfather  settled  in  White 
Deer  Valley,  about  the  year  1770,  in  what  is  now  Lycoming 

County.  Mr.  McCormick  was  bom  June  30,  1844,  and  is  of  the 
third  generation  bom  in  this  county.  At  that  time  his  father 
was  a farmer,  and  the  boyhood  days  of  the  snbject  of  this  sketch 
were  employed  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  and  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  winter.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
Dickinson  Seminary,  at  Williamsport,  and  afterwards  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Eastman  Business  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie, New  York.  He  also  taught  several  terms  in  the  public 

schools,  meanwhile,  and  when  not  otherwise  employed,  reading 

law.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  to  the  Lycoming 
Bar.  His  first  inclination  was  to  locate  in  the  West,  but  he 
began  practice  at  Williamsport  and  has  since  resided  there.  His 
father  had  also  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  the  two  formed  a 
partnership  which  continned  until  the  father’s  death  in  1878.  In 
1882  he  and  his  brother  became  associated  under  the  name  of 
H.  C.  & S.  T.  McCormick,  and  this  firm  still  continues.  Mr. 
McCormick  has  been  highly  successful.  Profound  research  and 
exhaustive  preparation  are  his  methods.  He  tries  a law  snit 
with  almost  mathematical  exactness.  Such  well  directed  industry, 
coupled  with  an  eminent  natnral  capacity  for  the  comprehension 
and  analysis  of  legal  principles,  has  earned  for  him  a place  among 
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the  very  foremost  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  practices  exten- 
sively in  many  counties  outside  that  of  his  immediate  location 
and  also  in  the  Federal  courts. 

He  early  began  to  participate  in  the  management  of  party 
politics.  He  served  a number  of  years  as  County  Chairman  and 
was  frequently  a delegate  to  the  State  conventions  or  member  of 
the  State  Committee.  His  father  had  been  an  old-time  Whig,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  joined  the  Democratic  Party  and  ever 
afterwards  held  to  its  tenets.  But  when  the  son  attained  his 
majority  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Republicanism,  and  has  always 
remained  unshaken  in  its  faith.  All  his  brothers  are  Democrats. 
He  has  done  much  to  perfect  the  party  organization  in  his  own 
county,  and  has  been  a chief  instrument  in  converting  it  to  Re- 
publican majorities.  He  is  a favorite  political  orator  and  has  done 
much  service  on  the  stump.  Political  and  public  honors  have 
come  readily  to  one  of  his  activity  and  mould.  At  twenty-five  he 
was  City  Solicitor  for  Williamsport.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
urged  for  various  important  places,  and,  in  1886,  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  a record-breaking  majority  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress 
from  the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  District.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  memorable  Fifty-first  Congress,  again  leading  his  ticket.  His 
Congressional  career  was  highly  satisfactory.  Few  members  in  so 
brief  a time  created  so  lasting  an  impression.  His  speech  in  the 
Fiftieth  Congress  against  the  free-lumber  schedule  of  the  Mills  Bill 
was  regarded  as  the'  ablest  presentation  of  the  Protection  cause  on 
that  article,  and  it  was  largely  circulated  as  an  effective  campaign 
document  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1888.  In  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  he  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Committee 
on  Education,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and 
Canals.  He  was  appointed  on  the  sub-committee  of  three  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
South,  a committee  that  did  much  to  correct  the  abuses  that  had 
long  existed.  It  was  a matter  of  general  regret  that,  owing  to  the 
press  of  expanding  professional  and  business  demands,  he  declined 
to  be  a candidate  for  re-election. 

In  1891  Mr.  McCormick  was  elected  a member-at-large  to 
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the  proposed  Constitutional  Convention,  the  calling  of  which  was 
voted  down  at  the  same  election.  In  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Minneapolis,  in  1892,  he  was  a Delegate-at-Large 
and  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Major  McKinley.  It  is,  however, 
as  Attorney-General  under  Governor  Hastings  that  Mr.  McCormick 
has  achieved  his  widest  reputation  and  popularity.  His  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  office  is  universally  conceded  to  be  clear, 
able  and  progressive.  He  has  here  signally  .displayed  his  strong 
individuality  and  qualities  of  leadership.  He  has  had  the  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth  steadily  in  view.  When  the  Legislature 
voted  him  extra  compensation,  in  1895,  he  refused  to  receive  it, 
believing  it  unwarranted  in  law,  and  when  it  was  again  voted  him, 
in  1897,  Governor  vetoed  the  item  at  his  own  request.  The  roll 
of  employes  in  his  department  was  not  increased  during  his  term, 
although  the  burden  of  its  duties  steadily  grows.  He  has  held 
fast  to  a high  standard  of  economy  and  efficiency.  His  name  has 
been  canvassed  in  connection  with  the  Governorship  and  Federal 
Cabinet  and  always  without  dissent  as  to  his  fitness  or  ability. 

In  his  business  relations  Mr.  McCormick  has  been  no  less 
successful  than  in  his  professional  and  political  career.  He  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  Lycoming  National  Bank  of  Williamsport, 
and  was  one  of  its  directors  until  the  organization  of  the  banking 
house  of  Cochran,  Payne  & McCormick,  of  which  strong  financial 
institution  he  is  a member.  He  became  President  of  the  Williams- 
port and  North  Branch  Railroad  Company  in  1892,  and  continued 
until  he  became  Attorney-General.  By  birth  and  early  training 
Mr.  McCormick  was  Presbyterian,  and  he  has  clung  to  the  faith 
of  his  Scotch-Irish  forefathers.  He  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Williamsport.  His  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  John  W.  Hays,  of  Brie.  They  have  two 
children.  In  the  community  where  Mr.  McCormick  has  resided 
so  many  years,  he  is  known  for  his  charity  and  interest  in  every 
worthy  enterprise.  He  has  the  gift  of  making  warm,  devoted  and 
lasting  friendships.  He  is  the  owner  of  a superb  private  library 
and  is  a man  of  liberal  literary  culture. 
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HERB  are  few  liiglier  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  a State  than  that  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  a post  which  combines  a 
number  of  most  responsible  duties,  and  when  it 
has  been  tendered  a man  it  is  a compliment  to  his 
ability,  his  honesty  and  his  high  standing.  The  Treasurer  of  a 
State  must  not  only  be  a man  who  is  known  to  the  community 
at  large  as  one  of  high  political  purpose,  but  one  who  has  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  finance,  a keen  business  judgment  and 
a thorough  appreciation  of  the  demands  which  such  an  office  will 
make  upon  his  capacity.  Pennsylvania  has  a State  Treasurer 
worthy  of  the  honor  in  every  way,  and  one  fully  competent  to 
manage  its  business,  in  Benjamin  J.  Haywood,  who  was  elected 
by  a handsome  majority  in  1895.  Mr.  Haywood  has  had  a long 
experience  in  financial  management;  and  his  education  in  youth 
has  been  such,  both  in  school  and  in  mercantile  pursuits,  as  to 
render  him  a very  desirable  occupant  of  such  an  office  as  that  of 
State  Treasurer.  Aside  from  this,  Mr.  Haywood  has  always  been 
an  active  participant  in  local  and  State  politics,  and  this  has  given 
^him  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  requirements. 
His  frank  and  genial  disposition  has  made  a friend  of  his  every 
acquaintance. 

Benjamin  J.  Haywood  was  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  12,  1849,  his  parents  being  well  known  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  had  resided. 
When  old  enough  to  embrace  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
system  of  free  education  then  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
sent  by  his  parents  to  the  common  schools,  where  he  received  the 
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foundation  for  his  later  business  knowledge.  After  leaving  the 
public  schools  he  was  sent  to  the  Iron  City  Business  College, 
Pittsburg,  where  his  mind  was  trained  by  a thorough  course  of 
studies.  He  had  always  given  evidence  of  a leaning  towards  a 
financial  life  and  so  embarked  in  this  pursuit  in  1873,  when  he 
became  teller  of  Morrison’s  Bank,  West  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1878,  giving  every  evidence  of 
his  fitness  for  such  a position.  All  this  time  he  was  active  in 
local  politics,  and  in  recognition  of  several  well-rendered  services 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  West  Middlesex,  in  which  of&ce 
he  served  honorably  for  a number  of  years.  The  next  step  in  his 
political  career  was  when  he  was  made  Message  Clerk  of  the  State 
Senate  at  the  sessions  of  1885  and  1887;  and  while  serving  in 
that  capacity  he  added  much  more  to  his  store  of  Legislative 
experience.  In  the  latter  part  of  1887  he  was  elected  Prothonotary 
of  Mercer  County  for  a term  of  three  years.  In  1891,  after  the 
calamitous  failure  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Clearfield,  Mr. 
Haywood  was  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Receiver  of  the  unfortunate  bank;  and  it  afterwards  developed  that 
this  appointment  was  about  the  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Haywood’s  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  ruined  institution 
was  such  as  to  win  him  the  highest  commendation,  not  only  of 
those  immediately  interested,  but  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  other  United  States  Treasury  officials  with  whom  his 
duties  brought  him  in  contact.  As  a result  of  the  Receiver’s  able 
grasp  of  affairs  the  creditors  were  paid  in  full,  the  stockholders 
received  a dividend  of  75  per  cent.,  and  they  may  yet  receive  more. 

In  May,  1894,  Mr.  Haywood  was  appointed  Cashier  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  the  responsible  offices  of  that  position  he  filled 
with  such  faithfulness  and  acceptability  that  he  was  greatly  raised 
in  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  any  official  dealings  with  him.  Mr. 
Haywood’s  life  had  always  been  an  active  and  thoroughly  useful 
one.  His  early  training  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  young  man 
in  the  State,  and  his  business  career  was  full  of  instances  of  his 
ability  and  steadfastness.  His  knowledge  of  the  banking  business 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  duties  which  he  afterward  encoun- 
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tered  in  his  public  positions.  In  the  local  affairs  of  Mercer 
County  he  became  a very  prominent  figure ; and  from  his  youth- 
ful days  until  the  present  time  he  has,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, demonstrated  his  willingness  and  ability  to  be  of  benefit  to 
his  party  and  the  people  in  general.  He  represented  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  County,  Congressional  and  State  Conventions;  and 
for  four  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Mercer  County  Republican 
Committee,  where  he  showed  himself  an  able  organizer  and  tireless 
worker.  In  1893  Mr.  Haywood  was  a candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  State  Treasurer,  and  had  a large  and  very 
influential  following.  He  withdrew,  however,  before  the  convention, 
leaving  a clear  field  to  Col.  S.  M.  Jackson,  who  was  elected,  Mr. 
Haywood  working  hard  to  bring  this  result  about.  His  services 
were  finally  recognized  most  substantially  in  1895,  when  he  was 
again  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for  State  Treasurer.  When 
the  State  Convention  met,  Mr.  Haywood  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated, and  the  triumph  thus  won  was  but  of  the  first  of  a series 
of  such  victories,  for  when  the  people  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  polls  to  ballot  for  their  choice  of 
financial  manager,  Benj'amin  J.  Haywood  was  elected  by  the 
splendid  majority  of  174,264.  The  choice  of  the  people  for  this 
important  office  proved  a wise  one,  for  since  his  incumbency  Mr. 
Haywood  has  demonstrated  his  entire  worthiness  for  the  trust 
imposed  upon  him,  and  the  affairs  of  the  State  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  been  managed  in  a most  thorough  and  business-like 
manner.  Mr.  Haywood  is  to-day  one  of  the  staunchest  Republi- 
cans of  his  great  State,  and  is  a most  active  participant  in  its 
political  affairs.  Socially  he  is  highly  popular,  and  he  is  an 
honored  member  of  many  important  societies. 
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PICTURESQUE  personality  in  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics is  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State,  Amos 
H.  Mylin,  whose  agricultural  connections  have 
not  only  contributed  to  his  own  political  successes, 
but  also  made  him  frequently  an  influential  agent 
in  guiding  plans  of  the  leaders  through  difiB.culties.  In  his  striking 
personal  presence  Mr.  Mylin,  who  is  also  a lawyer,  combines  not  a 
few  bucolic  suggestions  with  an  air  of  professional  keenness. 
Descended  from  one  of  those  Mennonite  families  who,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  emigrated  from  Canton  SchafiFhausen,  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  the  New  World,  seeking  religious  liberty  denied  them 
in  the  Old,  Mr.  Mylin  was  born  in  West  Lampeter  Township, 
Lancaster  County,  September  29,  1837.  He  has  the  physical  vigor 
and  freshness  of  one  many  years  younger  and  probably  cannot 
recall  when  he  was  sick  since  he  began  following  the  plow,  though 
illness  prior  to  that  time  interfered  considerably  with  his  otherwise 
unconquerable  determination  to  acquire  an  education  and  means 
of  comfortable  livelihood  through  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lancaster 
County  and  Charlotteville,  New  York,  completing  his  elementary 
studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  left 
that  institution  well  booked  in  the  classics,  and  with  a mastery  of 
the  German  language  which  he  knew  would  he  specially  valuable 
among  his  future  Lancasterian  constituents.  Compelled  by  failing 
health  to  return  to  Lancaster  County,  young  Mylin  there  busied 
himself  in  farm  work  until  1861,  when  he  began  to  study  law  in 
the  oflice  of  A.  Herr  Smith,  at  Lancaster  Cit}'-,  who  was  afterward 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  district  for  several  terms.  He  inter- 
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rupted  liis  law  studies  in  1862  to  enlist  as  a private  in  the  Fif- 
tieth Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Men.  On  his  return 
from  this  experience  in  the  outskirts  of  -war,  he  resumed  the  law 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1864  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia,  but  practiced  his  profession  in  Lancaster  for  four 
years  thereafter.  He  had  not  yet  become  robust  physically.  As 
his  health,  under  the  office  work,  again  broke  down,  he  abandoned 
his  aspirations  to  become  a legal  luminary,  and  returned  to  the 
old  homestead,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  tilled  the  farm.  He 
had  been  active  in  Republican  politics  since  his  first  vote,  and,  in 
1872,  he  yielded  to  a big  delegation  of  his  neighbors  who  insisted 
that  he  should  run  for  the  State  Legislature.  He  considered  it  an 
auspicious  beginning  of  a legislative  career  destined  to  last 
twenty  years  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  leaving  his  farm  for  one  day’s  canvassing. 

Vigilant  of  the  farmers’  interests  during  three  successive  terms 
in  the  House,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  nominated  for  the 
State  Senate,  wherein  he  continuously  represented  Lancaster  County 
from  1876  to  1892.  He  served  on  many  of  the  most  important 
committees,  was  twice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  for  several  sessions  wielded  the  gavel  over  the  com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Insurance.  He  was  President,  pro  tem.^ 
of  the  Senate  during  the  long  special  session  called  by  Governor 
Pattison  in  1883,  and  also  in  the  regular  session  of  1885. 

Mr.  Mylin,  as  a candidate  for  Auditor-General  in  1891,  had 
over  sixty  votes  in  the  State  Convention.  But  General  David 
McM.  Gregg  was  put  on  the  ticket,  and  the  Lancaster  war  horse 
turned  in  valiantly  as  a factor  in  effecting  the  big  Republican 
victory.  This  explains  why  the  nomination  for  Auditor-General 
was  given  him  by  acclamation  in  1894,  his  election  with  Governor 
Hastings  following  in  the  unprecedented  Republican  tidal  wave. 
His  term  will  expire  in  May,  1898.  The  present  long  list  of  candi- 
dates for  Governor  includes  Mr.  Mylin’s  name.  His  Gubernatorial 
boom  received  a strong  push  forward  last  winter  from  information 
brought  out  by  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Investigation  of  the 
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Auditor-General’s  office  in  connection  with  the  State  Treasury. 
The  testimony  showed  that  during  his  term  so  far  he  had  added 
to  the  income  of  the  State  over  a million  dollars  which  under  the 
previous  system  would  not  have  been  forthcoming.  This  fortunate 
windfall  at  a time  of  exceptional  straits  in  the  State  finances  was 
the  result  of  improvements  in  the  machinery  set  to  work  by  Mr. 
Mylin  npon  the  collection  of  corporation  tax  delinquent  for  many 
years  and  of  personal  property  tax.  Mr.  Mylin,  however,  has  not 
actively  entered  the  Gnbematorial  race,  being  content,  apparently, 
to  let  developments  shape  themselves,  and  perhaps  inferring  from 
political  occnrrences  later  than  the  Treasury  probers’  report,  that 
the  organization  managers  might  deem  it  inexpedient  to  place  any 
of  the  present  Capitol  Hill  officers  on  the  State  ticket  that  year. 
Should  the  nomination  go  to  another  candidate,  it  is  said  by  Lan- 
caster Republicans  that  Mr.  Mylin  is  likely  to  be  held  by  them 
in  reserve  for  a more  propitious  Gubernatorial  year. 


WILBUR  F.  REEDER. 


’KLLEFONTE  is  justly  proud  of  her  Bar,  from 
which  has  been  drawn  so  many  of  the  men  who 
have  attained  high  place  in  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  State.  Of  those  who  have  been 
called  from  the  private  practice  of  their  profession 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  official  life,  few  have  been 
more  worthy  than  Colonel  Wilbur  E.  Reeder,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Reeder  was  bom  on  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1855,  near  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiram 
J.  Reeder,  a well  known  farmer  of  Columbia  County,  and  Eliza- 
beth Yocum.  The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was 
passed  upon  the  farm,  where  he  assisted  his  father,  meanwhile 
acquiring  the  elements  of  an  education  in  the  public  schools  at  and 
near  Catawissa.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age.  While  a student  at  the  primary  institutions  he  had 
acquired  such  an  excellent  elementary  education  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  enter  him  in  one  of  the  foremost  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  State.  Accordingly,  Dickinson  Seminary,  at 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected,  and  there  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  same  assiduity  which  had  characterized  his 
course  in  the  public  schools.  In  due  time,  in  1875,  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class.  Upon  leaving  this  far-famed  and 
popular  institution,  which  is  claimed  as  an  Alma  Mater  by  so 
many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  profession  of  law,  a calling  for  which  his 
tastes  and  talents  eminently  fitted  him.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  profession  of  his  choice,  he  went  to  Belle- 
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fonte,  Centre  County,  and  entered  tlie  law  office  of  Bush.,  Yocum 
& Hastings.  In  his  study  of  the  law  he  applied  himself  closely, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  was  admitted  to  the  Centre  County 
Bar.  This  was  in  May,  1877,  and  he  at  once  entered  into  the 
practice  of  law,  shortly  thereafter  entering  into  partnership  with 
one  of  his  tutors.  General  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  now  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  firm  took  the  title  of  Hastings  & Reeder  and 
soon  acquired  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  .Barly  in  his  career 
Mr.  Reeder  was  recognized  as  a safe  counsellor  and  a reliable 
attorney,  traits  v/hich  had  much  to  do  with  the  snecess  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  a member.  During  General  Hastings’  four 
years’  term  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  Mr.  Reeder  very 
successfully  managed  the  large  practice,  but  upon  the  General’s 
election  to  the  Governorship  of  the  State  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

Always  deeply  interested  in  whatever  would  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Reeder  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs  and  win  a high  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  with  the  principles  of  which 
organization  he  is  in  thorough  accord.  His  ability  was  early 
recognized  by  his  party  assoeiates,  and,  in  1887,  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee.  So‘  active  and 
aggressive  were  his  efforts  in  this  post  that  the  full  board  of 
Republican  county  officers  were  elected — a thing  which  had  not 
occurred  before  in  a quarter  of  a century.  Mr.  Reeder  was  again 
made  Chairman  in  1894,  the  Republicans  in  the  county  being 
once  more  suecessful  and  electing  their  entire  ticket.  The  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen  was  evidenced  by  his 
election  to  the  post  of  Chief  Burgess  of  Bellefonte  in  1892,  and  in 
this  office,  as  in  his  private  practice,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  energy  and  ability.  In  1895  Mr.  Reeder  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  by  Governor  Hastings  and  filled  the  position 
with  renewed  credit.  Mr.  Reeder  was,  in  1896,  the  candidate  of 
Centre  County  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
loth  day  of  September,  1897,  the  position  of  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  came  to  him  as  a fitting 
recognition  of  his  many  eminent  qualities. 
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As  a lawyer  Colonel  Reeder  has  been  as  true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole  to  his  clients — indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  their 
interests,  dignified,  courteous  and  affable  to  his  colleagues,  but 
unyielding  in  the  right.  As  a politician  he  is  true  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1878,  Wilbur  F. 
Reeder  was  married  to  Lillie  S.  Gotwalt,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
and  Mary  J.  Gotwalt.  They  have  one  son,  John  Wallace  Reeder. 


■A;  E-Era  nets  6c  En- 


HE  Wells  family  can  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  tbe 
earliest  days  of  tbe  Colonies,  and  all  tbrongb  tbe 
bistory  of  America,  from  then  until  tbe  present 
time,  tbe  names  of  members  of  tbis  family  figure 
prominently. 

Levi  Weees  was  bom  October  20,  1832,  bis  father  being 
Chester  Wells  and  bis  mother  Rebecca  Hines  Wells.  Tbe  father 
was  a native  of  Eastern  Bradford,  bom  at  Merry  all,  and  was  one 
of  tbe  pioneer  settlers  of  tbe  Spring  Hill  section  of  Tuscarora 
Township,  going  there  about  1815.  He  was  a man  of  energy 
and  ambition,  and  whatever  opportunities  tbe  undeveloped  districts 
offered  be  was  quick  to  see.  In  company  with  a few  others  be 
improved  a large  portion  of  tbe  land  and  made  it  suitable  for 
farming.  These  settlers  were  mostly  poor,  so  far  as  worldly 
wealth  was  concerned,  but,  being  temperate,  industrious  and 
hardy,  they  won  their  way  against  many  disadvantages.  Mr. 
Wells,  after  locating  bis  farm,  built  a log  bouse  and  commenced 
to  clear  tbe  land.  Tbe  forest,  year  after  year,  disappeared,  until 
rolling  fields,  well  cultivated,  marked  tbe  progress  of  tbe  settlers. 
He  also  followed  lumbering.  He  took  numbers  of  logs,  first  to 
Ingham’s  Mill,  above  Camptown,  and  then  rafted  tbe  manufactured 
article  down  tbe  river  to  tbe  valley  markets.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  five  children : Clara  H.,  married  to  John  Bradford,  of 
Gould’s  Ferry,  Connecticut;  W.  W.,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa; 
Eleanor  J.,  married  to  Hiram  Taylor,  of  Cawker  Cit}q  Kansas ; 
E.  C.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Levi. 

Tbe  family  record  is  traced  back  to  about  1590,  when  Hugh 
Wells,  tbe  general  progenitor,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  England. 
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Thomas  Wells  was  one  of  his  sons,  bom  in  England  in  1620. 
The  family  emigrated  to  America  in  1635.  To  this  Thomas 
Wells  (who  married  Mary  Beardsley,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1651,)  a number  of  children  were  born,  one  of  them,  Noah,  in 
July,  1666,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Daniel  White,  and  they  had  seven  children,  one  of  them  Jona- 
than Wells,  born  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  in  1698.  This  was 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  he 
was  married  to  a Miss  Newton  in  1725.  They  had  several  chil- 
dren, one  of  them,  James,  who  was  also  bora  at  Colchester  in 
1732.  James  Wells,  the  great-grandfather  of  Major  Wells,  when 
he  reached  manhood,  was  noted  as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  Connect- 
icut patriots.  He  was  married  at  Colchester  in  March,  1754,  to 
Hannah  Loomis.  He  settled  at  Wyalusing  in  the  spring  of  1774, 
but,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  returned  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1776.  He  held  a lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  served  in  many  battles,  particularly  the 
one  of  the  3d  of  July,  1778,  where  he  gave  valuable  assistance  to 
Colonel  Butler  in  forming  the  line  of  battle.  Here  he  gave  up 
his  life  for  his  country.  His  wife,  Hannah,  died  at  Merryall, 
1795.  One  of  their  children  was  Guy  Wells,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  Levi  Wells.  In  May,  1790,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Perrin  Ross,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  They  had  a number  of 
children,  one  of  whom,  Chester  Wells,  was  the  father  of  Major 
Levi  Wells. 

Major  Wells  was  born  on  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  and, 
after  an  excellent  family  training,  was  sent  to  the  village  schools. 
Upon  this  foundation  was  built  wider  knowledge  at  the  Le  Rays- 
ville  Academy  and  the  Wyoming  Seminary.  When  but  seventeen  he 
began  to  put  to  practical  use  the  education  thus  acquired,  and  for 
ten  years  he  was  a successful  teacher,  devoting  his  winters  to  the 
schools  and  his  summers  to  farming  and  stock  raising.  Being 
determined  to  advance  himself,  and  to  utilize  all  his  spare  time, 
he  became  a surveyor.  In  1861  Mr.  Wells  became  a member  of 
the  Twelfth  Reserve  Band  and  went  to  the  front.  After  five 
months’  service  he  was  discharged  and  returned  home,  but,  in  1863, 
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became  Captain  of  Company  G,  Tbirty-sixtb  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia  Volunteers.  In  1864  be  was  commissioned  Captain 
of  United  States  Volunteers,  serving  on  General  Duval’s  staff 
during  Sheridan’s  famous  Sbenandoab  campaign.  In  1865  be  was 
assigned  to  tbe  staff  of  General  Ramsey,  Fourth  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  Army  of  tbe  Potomac.  Here  be 
carried  out  bis  general  line  of  service  in  a faithful  manner  and 
added  fresh  laurels  to  bis  already  honorable  reputation.  He  was 
with  General  Ramsey  until  tbe  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox, 
except  for  a short  time  when  be  was  a prisoner  of  war.  After 
Lee’s  surrender  until  bis  discharge,  in  August,  1865,  be  served 
on  tbe  staff  of  General  Pierce,  a provisional  corps  organized  for 
duty  in  tbe  South,  wherever  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  times  might 
demand  their  presence.  He  was  appointed.  May  18,  1864,  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence,  with  tbe  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  brev- 
etted  Major  August  9,  1865,  for  efficient  and  meritorious  service. 

Major  Wells  bad  tbe  honor  of  standing  for  tbe  Bradford 
County  Republican  organization  in  1890  as  candidate  for  sheriff, 
but  it  was  a disastrous  campaign,  and  be  met  with  defeat,  as  did 
tbe  entire  party.  In  1895  be  was  appointed  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  and  in  this  position  be  has  given  notable  evidence 
of  ability  and  earnestness.  Mr.  Wells  is  a practical  dairyman, 
which  fact  instances  bis  special  fitness  for  tbe  post.  He  owns  a 
large  farm  on  Spring  Hill,  which  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  two  hundred  of  which  belong  to  the  old  homestead 
which  for  generations  has  been  known  as  a part  of  the  family’s 
possessions.  He  takes  just  pride  in  his  dairy,  of  which  he  makes 
a specialty.  In  1871  he  began  using  Jersey  cattle,  and  is  a pio- 
neer of  the  breeding  of  this  stock  in  the  county. 

On  January  21,  1861,  Mr.  Wells  was  married  to  Helen  S. 
Jones,  daughter  of  Edward  Jones,  of  Pike  Township.  They  have  had 
six  children : Norval  J.,  who  assists  in  the  direction  of  the  farm ; 
Chester,  a graduate  of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and  now  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Navy ; Guy,  also  in  charge  of  the 
farm ; Maud,  residing  with  her  father,  and  Fanny  and  Harry, 
deceased. 


HB  importance  of  Pennsylvania’s  agricultural  inter- 
ests cannot  well  be  over-rated,  for  what  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  producing  belt  of  the  country 
intimately  relates  to  all  tbe  commercial  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  as  well.  In  tbe  care  and  development 
of  these  interests  Tbomas  J,  Edge,  tbe  subject  of  tbis  biography, 
has  been  actively  engaged  nearly  all  bis  life,  and  in  bis  latest 
ofi&cial  capacity,  that  of  Secretary  of  tbe  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  renders  invaluable  services  to  tbe  State  at  large, 
and  especially  to  those  branches  of  progress  which  are  closely 
allied  with  tbe  farming  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  J.  Edge  was  born  at  Midway,  near  Coates ville, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  13,  1838.  His  father  was 
Joshua  P.  Edge,  who  was  a well  known  agriculturist  of  Chester 
County,  and  a man  greatly  respected  and  liked  in  bis  commnnity. 
His  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Hewes,  who  descended  from  an  old 
Pennsylvania  family.  He  received  his  education  at  family  schools, 
and  then  went  to  the  West  Town  Boarding  School,  Chester  County, 
where  he  took  a thorough  course.  He  next  went,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  education,  to  the  Friends’  Select  School  in 
Philadelphia.  After  passing  through  this  institution  he  returned 
to  his  father’s  farm,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time.  Early  in 
life,  following  out  the  natural  instincts  of  his  family,  he  developed 
a strong  liking  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  development  of 
land.  In  these  occupations  he  was  engaged  for  several  years, 
giving  to  them  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  a course  which 
resulted  in  excellent  bodily  vigor  and  a strong  mentality.  In 
1857  his  father’s  family  moved  to  a farm  in  New  Garden  Town- 
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ship,  Chester  County,  and  he  accompanied  them  and  remained 
there  until  called  into  active  public  life.  In  the  development  of  his 
fine  property  Mr.  Bdge  was  an  active  factor,  and  to-day  owns 
this  family  farm,  having  resided  there  until  his  selection  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  his  school  days  Mr.  Edge  had  a decided  leaning  towards 
pursuits  of  journalism,  and  so  rapid  was  his  scholastic  progress 
that  he  was  capable  of  becoming,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  one  of 
the  paid  correspondents  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph  and 
Coimty  Gentleman.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  farm  and 
garden  matters,  combined  with  his  ability  as  a writer,  fitted  him 
for  a more  important  journalistic  post,  and  he  afterwards  became 
Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Age  and  the  Philadel' 
phia  Times.  He  also  served  as  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Farm.,  and  other  agricultural  publications.  Through  a 
considerable  period  of  years  Mr.  Edge  continued  both  as  practical 
and  theoretical  worker,  and,  while  writing  largely  on  these  subjects, 
also  put  his  own  suggestions  into  use,  so  that  when  the  Eastern 
Experimental  Farm  was  located  at  West  Grove,  Chester  County, 
he  was  unanimously  selected  by  the  Chester  County  Agricultural 
Society  to  be  one  of  the  committee  of  three  to  manage  it.  He 
gave  excellent  service  in  this  capacity,  continuing  in  his  position 
until  he  resigned  for  more  profitable  work. 

When  the  act  to  create  a Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture became  a law  Mr.  Edge  was  unanimously  elected  to 
represent  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society  on  the  Board, 
and  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  same  position  for  twenty 
years,  when,  the  Legislature  having  made  him  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Board,  he  resigned  his  place.  In  February,  1877,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  was  by  acclamation 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  in  a similar  manner  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  for  twenty-one  years  without  a 
competitor.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture were  of  a numerous  and  exacting  nature,  and  it  was  a notable 
tribute  to  Mr.  Edge  that  he  was  elected  to  fill  such  a post  for  so 
many  consecutive  terms.  He  brought  into  the  management  of 
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the  Board’s  affairs  both  a broad  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  a 
capacity  for  managerial  work,  and  it  made  him  an  ideal  official. 
This  fact  was  indicated  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  and  all  can- 
didates to  oppose  his  re-election,  for  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  he  was  the  most  satisfactory  secretary  obtainable.  When  the 
bill  to  create  a State  Department  of  Agriculture  became  a law, 
on  March  13,  1895,  in  view  of  the  intelligent  and  faithful  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Edge  had  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board,  and  in  recognition  of  the  thorough  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  all  matters  relating  to  this  important  branch  of  public 
service.  Governor  Hastings  at  once  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the 
new  department,  and  commissioned  him  for  four  years.  The 
importance  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  the  Farmers’  Institutes,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Forestry  Commissioner,  Economie  Zoologist  and  State  Veterinary 
Surgeon  are  under  its  control.  In  the  management  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  such  an  important  State  commission  Mr.  Edge 
finds  congenial  employment,  being  particularly  fitted  for  such 
duties.  While  he  gives  most  of  his  time  to  this  department  he 
still  holds  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board.  Mr.  Edge  takes  considerable  interest  in  educational  matters, 
and  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
His  most  active  concern  is  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  and  he  has  been  identified  with  every  movement 
looking  to  their  advancement. 

On  March  18,  1863,  Mr.  Edge  was  married  to  Elizabeth  D. 
Linton,  and,  on  December  23,  1884,  he  married  Rebecca  J.  Johnson, 
having  two  daughters,  Edith  A.  and  Sarah  M.  Edge,  by  his  first 
wife,  and  none  by  the  second.  Mr.  Edge  is  widely  respected  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  Pennsylvanians,  and  as  a practical 
agriculturist  he  is  known  for  his  depth  of  thought  and  his  com- 
plete and  successful  administration  of  his  thoroughly  able  views. 


-A-E  FiianciH  Cf’Cn  — 


BNNSYIvVANIA’S  history,  so  far  as  the  political 
chapter  is  concerned,  points  out  the  striking  fact 
that  a war  record  in  a large  majority  of  instances 
is  the  best  recommendation  which  a citizen  can 
have,  once  he  enters  the  political  field  and  endeav- 
ors to  win  its  honors.  A point  in  illustration  is  afforded  in  the 
career  of  Captain  John  W.  Morrison,  ex-State  Treasurer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  at  present  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Banking.  Cap- 
tain Morrison  was  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army,  where 
he  entered  the  ranks  as  a private  and  fought  his  way  through 
three  years  of  strife  and  carnage  into  honor  and  glory.  He  won 
his  spurs,  as  well,  in  the  field  of  business,  and,  possessing  such 
excellent  records,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  important  office 
of  State  Treasurer,  it  was  but  a reasonable  result  that  he  should 
have  been  triumphantly  elected. 

John  W.  Morrison  was  bom  February  15,  1841,  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  parents  were  John  and  Hannah  Morrison,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  his  mother  being  a collateral  descendant  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  From  his  parents  John  W.  Morrison  absorbed 
many  traits  of  a high  character,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  education  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  ready  for  admission  into  the  Central  High  School  in  the 
year  1854,  but  his  parents  moved  to  Mercer  County,  and  there  he 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  several  years,  in  the 
meantime  being  employed  as  a clerk  in  a country  store  nearby. 
This  led  him  to  consider  mercantile  life  as  an  outlet  for  his 
energy,  and  ambitious  to  extend  his  knowledge  in  this  direction, 
he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  in  Pittsburg,  in  1858,  and 
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removed  to  that  business  centre,  where  as  an  errand  boy  he  began 
a bnsiness  career  which  culminated  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
same  establishment.  This  attainment  came  by  gradual  stages,  and 
his  first  position  of  importance  was  that  of  salesman  with  the 
same  firm  in  whose  employ  he  entered  as  an  errand  boy.  When 
the  war  broke  ont  he  left  his  business,  and,  returning  to  Mercer 
Connty,  enrolled,  with  his  two  brothers,  in  the  One  Hundredth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volnnteers,  better  known  as  the  “ Round- 
heads.”  He  did  not  wait  for  the  tender  of  a rank  in  the  army, 
but  entered  as  a private  in  Company  H of  that  regiment,  and  with 
his  brothers  in  arms  endnred  all  the  hardships  of  an  active  ser- 
vice. However,  he  was  quick  to  learn  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
a higher  rank,  being  made  Sergeant-Major  in  March,  1863,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  Second  Lieutenant  of  his  company.  His 
term  of  service  extended  over  a period  of  three  years  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he  had  a large  part  in  making  the 
history  of  that  period.  Beginning  with  the  campaign  of  South 
Carolina,  in  November,  1861,  he  was  engaged  in  many  battles  of 
the  war  until  June  16,  1862,  when  the  battle  of  James’  Island,  in 
sight  of  Charleston,  was  fought.  In  fact,  through  all  the  great 
engagements  of  that  period.  Captain  Morrison  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant and  a brave  soldier,  and  he  won  the  recognition  of  the 
entire  army  and  of  all  who  had  the  preservation  of  the  Union  at 
heart.  In  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Burnside  in  east  Tennessee, 
the  “ Roundheads  ” had  a full  share  in  both  the  work  and  the 
glory  culminating  in  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  This  regiment  re- 
enlisted in  December,  1863,  and  afterwards  formed  a part  of  the 
grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  campaign  of  the  latter  organ- 
ization Captain  Morrison  was  again  prominent. 

On  his  retnrn  from  the  army  Captain  Morrison  resumed  bus- 
iness in  Pittsburg,  Prior  to  the  Republican  campaign  in  1891  he 
was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  ofiS.ce  of  State  Treasurer. 
Before  this  he  had  already  served  his  State  in  ofiScial  capacities, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  matters  political  for  many  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  lower  honse  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
latnre  in  the  sessions  of  1881  and  1883,  representing  the  Fifth 
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District  of  Allegheny  County.  Subsequently  he  served  as  Journal 
Clerk  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House.  Having  already  been  highly 
honored  by  his  party,  and  being  possessed  of  such  a brilliant  war 
record,  as  well  as  business  qualifications  which  rendered  him  an 
admirable  man  for  the  administration  of  the  State’s  affairs,  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Republican  organ- 
ization as  the  man  most  fit  to  represent  it  at  the  polls  for  the 
important  office  of  State  Treasurer.  Accordingly,  he  was  nomi- 
nated, and,  in  November,  1891,  was  elected,  serving  a term  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  his  party.  When  elected,  he  sold  his 
business  in  Pittsburg  to  his  brother  and  nephews,  who  still  carry 
it  on. 

Captain  Morrison  was  married  to  Jerusha  C.  Burchfield,  the 
only  daughter  of  James  M.  Burchfield,  late  a dry-goods  merchant 
of  Pittsburg.  They  have  had  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Cap- 
tain Morrison  is  now  chiefiy  interested  in  military  organizations 
and  in  the  business  of  his  office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ing, to  which  he  was  appointed  after  his  term  as  State  Treasurer 
had  expired.  He  is  a member  of  the  Abe  Patterson  Post,  No.  88, 
Department  of  Pennsylvania;  also  of  No.  6,  Union  Veteran 
Legion,  of  Allegheny,  and  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  the  State 
Militia  he  has  held  a commission  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
National  Guards,  and  was  Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff 
of  General  Beaver. 


SERVICE  in  public  positions  that  dates  almost 
from  tbe  days  of  bis  boyhood,  a natural  sagacity 
and  a quick  grasp  and  keen  insight  into  questions 
of  national  interest  have  won  for  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay  high  rank  as  a statesman  and  pre-eminence 
as  a party  manager.  Trained  at  the  Bar  in  the  intricacies  of 
statutory  law,  and  having  filled,  with  distinguished  ability,  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  service  of  his  State,  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  halls  of  national  legislation  found  him  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  during  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Senate  of  the  nation  he  has  always  been 
found  keen  and  alert  to  protect  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay  was  bom  at  Dillsburg,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  September  30,  1833.  He  was  named 
after  General  Matthew  Stanley,  of  Chester  County.  When  young 
Quay  was  six  years  old  his  father,  who  was  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, left  the  mission  in  York  and  Franklin,  going  to  Pittsburg, 
and  from  thence  to  Beaver  County.  Senator  Quay  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  from  his  father  and  in  the  common 
schools.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Washington  County, 
graduating  with  honors  just  as  he  was  completing  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  almost  immediately  began  the  study  of  law  in  Pittsburg, 
with  Judge  Sterrett.  The  desire  to  see  more  of  his  country  soon 
overcame  him,  however,  and  he  started  for  the  South,  where  he 
spent  nearly  a year.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  then  being  at  its 

height,  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Louisiana  and  start- 
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ing  a Union  paper.  The  objections  of  his  mother,  however, 
restrained  him,  though  he  soon  returned  to  the  South,  and  settled 
in  Texas,  where,  after  a short  career  at  lecturing,  he  began  to 
teach  school.  After  many  exciting  experiences,  he  decided  to 
return  home  and  resume  his  legal  studies.  In  1854,  ten  days 
after  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  Prothonotary  of  Beaver  County.  In  1856 
he  was  eleeted  to  succeed  himself,  and  was  re-elected  in  1859.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  Prothonotaryship 
and  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  soon  being 
made  a First  Lieutenant.  Before  his  regiment  went  to  the  front 
Governor  Curtin  appointed  him  Assistant  Commissary-General, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  His  mastery  of  details  soon 
attracted  attention,  and  gave  him  such  a high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  authorities  that,  when  the  military  staff  of  the  Governor 
was  abolished.  Governor  Curtin  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
After  serving  a year  in  this  capacity.  Governor  Curtin  recognized 
his  efficiency  by  appointing  him  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  he  assumed  command 
in  August,  1862.  After  an  active  service  of  several  months  Colonel 
Quay  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and  was  so  redueed  in 
vitality  that,  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  resign  his  commission.  The  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
December  13,  1862,  occurring  a few  days  after  his  discharge  from 
service,  he  participated  as  a volunteer  in  the  attack  by  Humphreys’ 
Division  upon  the  stone  wall  at  Marye’s  Heights,  and  received 
from  the  War  Department  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
personal  gallantry.  On  his  return  to  Pennsylvania  he  was 
appointed  Military  State  Agent  at  Washington,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  for  Washington  and  Beaver  coun- 
ties, and  served  in  that  body  for  several  terms.  In  1868  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

Always  having  a taste  for  journalism,  during  the  campaign 
of  1869  he  established  the  Beaver  Radical^  which  soon  took  a lead- 
ing  position  among  the  papers  of  the  State.  The  prominent  part 
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he  took  in  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General 
John  F.  Hartranft  as  Governor  led  to  Colonel  Quay’s  selection  as 
Secretary  of  State,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was  made 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  After  a brief  experience 
as  Recorder  he  resigned  that  office  and  again  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  this  time  under  Governor  Hoyt.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  State  Treasurer  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  majority,  and, 
while  still  the  incumbent  of  that  office,  he  was,  in  1887,  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  and,  being  re-elected  in  1893,  still  serves 
his  State  with  zeal  and  ability.  While  a member  of  the  upper 
body  of  the  National  Legislature  he  was  selected  for  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  also  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  body,  in  which  positions  he  had  charge 
of  the  canvass  of  his  party  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  At  the  National  Republican 
Convention  of  1896,  Senator  Quay  was  honored  with  the  solid  vote 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
with  a number  of  votes  from  other  States,  but  when  his  strength 
was  necessary  to  insure  Mr.  McKinley’s  nomination,  he  threw  his 
votes  to  the  distinguished  Protectionist.  As  a statesman  few  men 
prominently  in  the  public  eye  have  attained  wider  fame  than  the 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  not  many 
legislators  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  National  Congress  have 
made  a deeper  impress  upon  the  history  of  their  time. 


O man  wlio  has  been  elevated  to  high  public  offices 
has  enjoyed  a more  consistent  training  for  the 
duties  of  statesmanship  or  has  shown  greater  fit- 
ness for  the  exalted  positions  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  than  has  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  talents  of  a high  order,  he  was  carefully 
educated  in  the  branches  which  would  be  useful  in  a political 
career  and  has  had  the  additional  advantage  of  a thorough  pre- 
liminary training  as  an  orator  while  an  active  worker  in  those 
campaigns  through  which  his  party  has  passed.  Equipped,  besides, 
with  the  experience  as  a parliamentarian  and  debater  bom  of  a 
long  legislative  service,  Boies  Penrose’s  election  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  represent  his  native  State,  found  him  amply 
equipped  to  battle  for  the  interests  of  his  party  and  the  Common- 
wealth which  had  done  him  such  signal  honor. 

Boies  Penrose  was  bora  at  his  present  residence,  in  the 
Eighth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  on  November  i,  i860.  He  is  the 
son  of  Professor  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a nephew  of 
Judge  Clement  Biddle  Penrose,  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  a direct  descendant  of  William  Biddle,  a close  friend 
of  William  Penn  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  then  province 
of  New  Jersey.  On  his  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  New  England,  having  among  his  pro- 
genitors Philip  Thomas,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  founder  of  one  of  Maryland’s  best  known  families. 
His  great-grandfather,  when  a mere  lad,  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  breast-works  the  night  before  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker 
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Hill.  The  early  education  of  Boies  Penrose  was  had  at  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  of  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
private  instructors.  He  proved  himself  an  apt  scholar,  making 
such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1 88 1,  being  one  of  five  from  a class  of  nearly  250,  who  by 
competitive  examination  were  chosen  to  deliver  an  oration  on 
Commencement  Day.  His  subject  was  “ Martin  Van  Buren  as  a 
Politician.”  He  also  received  honorable  mention  in  political 
economy,  the  affairs  of  government  even  thus  early  being  particu- 
larly attractive  to  him.  Selecting  law  for  his  profession,  he  began 
his  studies  under  such  eminent  legal  lights  as  Wayne  MacVeagh, 
who  has  held  the  post  of  United  States  Attorney-General  and  been 
the  Minister  of  his  country  at  the  Court  of  Italy ; and  George 
Tucker  Bispham,  Professor  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Penrose  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
December,  1883,  and  soon  after  formed  a partnership  with  S.  Davis 
Page,  who  has  served  as  United  States  Sub-Treasurer  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Edward  B.  Allinson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Page,  Allinson 
& Penrose,  for  the  practice  of  law.  Always  intensely  interested 
in  economics  and  political  subjects.  Senator  Penrose  naturally 
enough  drifted  to  the  political  arena,  where  his  eminent  abilities 
and  imposing  personality  soon  gained  him  many  positions  of 
prominence.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  elected  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Hon. 
William  C.  Bullitt,  a Democrat.  While  on  the  floor  of  the  lower 
house  he  took  a particularly  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
Bullitt  Bill,  the  reform  charter  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
he  was  interested  in  many  other  important  measures  now  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  State.  His  services  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  his  constituents,  in  November,  1886,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
upper  house,  being  elected  from  the  Sixth  District,  which  com- 
prises the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  wards  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  State  Senate,  representing  thus  a district  which  embraces  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  in 
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the  State.  Mr.  Penrose’s  grandfather  formerly  represented  a por- 
tion of  the  same  district  in  the  State  Senate,  and  on  his  death, 
which  occurred  during  his  term  of  service,  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  J.  Randall. 

As  a member  of  the  upper  house,  Mr.  Penrose  always  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  and  deliberations,  both  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  committee  room,  taking  an  especial  interest  in  the 
great  question  of  reform  in  municipal  government.  The  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  achieved  as  a State  Senator,  his  ability  and  his 
eloquence,  were  recognized  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  his 
re-election  to  the  Senate  continuously  from  his  first  service  until 
1896,  when  his  public  career  was  crowned  and  his  eminent  services 
rewarded  by  his  election  to  succeed  J.  Donald  Cameron  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1897. 

In  collaboration  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Allinson,  in  1886,  he 
wrote  “A  History  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia” 
at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of 
Baltimore.  They  have  also  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of 
their  profession,  and  have  won  wide  recognition  by  reason  of  their 
work  as  authors  on  legal  subjects. 

Senator  Penrose  has  had  but  a short  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  in  the  few  months  during  which  he  has  sat  in 
the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  nation,  he  has  taken  a position 
of  prominence  that  gives  full  promise  of  a long  and  useful  public 
career.  Politically  his  influence  is  wide-felt  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  has  a strong  personal  following — loyal  and  true 
to  him  as  a leader — which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  of  the  Republican  party. 


HERB  is  probably  no  higher  evidence  of  the  progress 
made  by  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  century  than 
the  superiority  of  the  legal  branch  of  its  adminis- 
tration. Throughout  the  world  of  law,  Pennsylva- 
nia is  renowned  for  its  forensic  orators,  its  judicial 
luminaries  and  the  greatness  of  its  Bench.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  century  this  Commonwealth  has  given  to  the  country 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  who  have  ever  served  in  the 
various  mechanical  and  professional  fields,  and  none  of  these  have 
been  more  eminent  than  the  leaders  at  the  Bar.  The  Bench  of 
Pennsylvania  is  to-day  greater  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  among 
its  incumbents  are  legal  authorities  who  possess  such  brilliant 
talents  that  they  might  well  shine  as  leaders  in  any  field  as  well 
as  that  of  the  law ; but  their  identification  with  Pennsylvania’s 
progress  is  chiefly  in  their  legal  capacity.  The  brightest  ray  of 
the  luminous  judicial  body  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
is  by  time  and  custom  centred  in  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  pres- 
ent  incumbent  of  the  ofi&ce,  James  P.  Sterrett,  is  entirely  worthy 
of  that  honor,  both  by  reason  of  his  record  as  a member  of  the 
Bar,  and  his  worth  as  a jurist  of  the  foremost  rank. 

James  P.  Sterrett,  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Pat- 
terson Sterrett,  was  bom  in  Tuscarora  Valley,  near  Mifflin  town, 
Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  7,  1822.  Both  his  pater- 
nal and  maternal  ancestors  were  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  who 
emigrated  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Bucks  and  Cumberland  counties, 
Pennsylvania.  James  P.  Sterrett  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  during  work- 
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ing  seasons  assisting  liis  father  on  the  farm.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  in  Tnscarora  Academy,  at  Academia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845. 
During  his  senior  year  he  served  as  Tutor,  and  the  year  following 
as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  June,  1846,  he  resigned  the  latter  position  in  order  that  his 
undivided  attention  might  be  given  to  the  study  of  law.  Having 
made  some  progress  therein  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
preceptor,  he  further  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1847  1848.  In  May 

of  the  latter  year  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  that  State;  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  courts  of 
his  native  county  on  his  Virginia  license. 

Early  in  1849  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership  with 
Thomas  H.  Baird.  On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Baird,  in  March, 
1850,  his  college  friend,  John  P.  Penney  (afterwards  a member  of 
the  State  Senate  and  its  President  in  1864),  formed  a co-partner- 
ship with  Judge  Sterrett,  which  continued  successfully  for  nearly 
twelve  years.  In  1861  he  was  appointed,  with  others,  a commission 
to  revise  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  while 
engaged  in  that  work,  on  January  4,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Fifth  Jndicial  District  (Allegheny  County,  Penn- 
sylvania) to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  William 
B.  McClure.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
full  term  of  ten  years.  In  1872  Mr.  Sterrett  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, Edwin  H.  Stowe,  were  re-nominated  by  their  party, 
endorsed  by  the  Democrats  and  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
themselves.  On  February  26,  1877,  while  serving  his  second  term 
as  President  Judge,  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Justice  Henry 
W.  Williams,  and  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  same  office  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years;  and,  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Jnstice  Paxson,  February  21,  1893,  he  was 
commissioned  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  for  the  residue  of  his 
term,  which  will  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1900. 
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With  the  exception  of  about  twenty  years,  during  which  he 
served  as  School  Director  in  the  cities  of  Allegheny  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  Trustee  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  other  educational 
institutions.  Judge  Sterrett  has  never  held  any  of&cial  position 
other  than  those  mentioned.  In  1847  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  eonferred  upon  Judge  Sterrett  by  Jefferson  College.  In 
1882  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Lafayette  College,  and  in  1895  the  same  honorary  degree 
was  conferred  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Judge  Sterrett  was  married  May  29,  1850,  to  Miss  Jane  Isabel, 
daughter  of  William  H.  and  Mary  A.  Patterson,  of  MifS.intown, 
Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
His  wife  died  September  27,  i860,  and  their  son  died  May  18,  1864, 
both  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


S indications  of  tiie  progress  wliicli  has  marked  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  that  chapter  which  deals  with  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth  affords  many  strik- 
ing instances.  Judge  Henry  Green,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoyt  in 
1879,  has  figured  largely  in  the  administration  of  legal  affairs, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  political  body  which  is 
now  designated  as  the  Republican  Party.  From  1856  until  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
progressive  Pennsylvanians. 

Henry  Green  was  bom  in  Greenwich  Township,  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey,  about  two  miles  from  Baston,  on  the  29th  day 
of  August,  1828.  In  1840,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  school  of  Rev.  John  Vanderser,  in  Easton,  where  he  applied 
himself  very  studiously.  In  July,  1842,  he  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  and  in  November 
following  joined  the  Freshman  Class  of  that  year.  As  a young 
man.  Judge  Green  was  very  studiously  inclined,  and  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  work  with  much  ambition.  Pursuing  the 
regular  collegiate  course,  he  graduated  in  1846.  The  same  year, 
in  November,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Professor  Washington 
McCartney,  who  was  subsequently,  in  1851,  elected  president  judge 
of  the  district.  While  in  Professor  McCartney’s  school  Judge  Green 
was  one  of  the  most  active  students,  and  completed  his  study  of 
the  law  in  September,  1849,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
He  entered  the  legal  profession  blessed  with  good  health  and  a 
vigorous  temperament,  and  endowed  with  many  natural  abilities, 
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and  with  all  the  intellectual  facilities  which  a splendid  education 
could  give.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  meet  with 
success.  He  opened  an  office  and  practiced  law  at  Easton,  and,  in 
1851,  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  to  assist  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  In  1854  Mr.  Reeder  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Green  succeeded  him  in  his  practice, 
which  had  by  that  time  assumed  very  encouraging  proportions. 
Upon  the  return  of  Governor  Reeder,  in  1857,  Judge  Green 
formed  a partnership  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  contin- 
uing in  that  relation  until  Governor  Reeder’s  death,  which  occurred 
in  July,  1864.  Subsequently,  Judge  Green  continued  in  practice 
until  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  September  29,  1879,  by  Governor  Hoyt,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Warren  J.  Woodward. 
Judge  Green  here  demonstrated  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
an  office  of  such  great  trust,  and  his  natural  abilities  and  legal 
learning  came  into  such  play,  that  within  a few  months  he  had 
firmly  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  judiciary.  In  February  of  the  following 
year,  the  State  Republican  Committee  made  nominations  for 
November  election  in  1880,  and  Judge  Green  was  unanimously 
selected  a candidate  for  the  Bench,  receiving  that  honor  by  accla- 
mation. He  was  elected  in  November,  and  took  his  official  seat 
on  January  i,  1881,  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years.  His 
term  of  office  will  not  expire  until  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
1902,  and  this  distinguished  Pennsylvanian  bids  fair  to  enjoy,  in 
still  greater  measure,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth during  the  years  to  come.  His  record  up  to  date  has 
been  an  unending  series  of  brilliant  decisions  and  wise  opinions, 
in  all  of  which  he  has  demonstrated  his  intellectual  and  practical 
fitness  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  Some  of  the  more  notable  opin- 
ions written  by  him  are  the  following : Dissenting  opinion  in 
Commonwealth  vs.  Gloucester  Steam  Ferry  Company,  98  Pa.,  105, 
which  was  subsequently  sustained  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ; Lane’s  appeal  on  the  liability  of 
stockholders  of  insolvent  corporations,  105  Pa.,  47 ; Yardley  vs. 
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Cuthbertson,  io8  Pa.,  395;  Miskey’s  Appeal,  107  Pa.,  611 ; Ham  vs. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  dissenting  opinion,  155  Pa., 
548;  Hoover  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  156  Pa.,  220. 
All  of  these  have  been  quoted  frequently  as  precedents  and  author- 
ity. Judge  Green,  while  at  the  Bar,  was  concerned  in  many  very 
important  cases.  A few  of  these  are  referred  to ; The  Delaware 
Division  Canal  Company  vs.  McKeen ; Porter’s  Appeal ; Fulmer’s 
Appeal;  the  Monroe  Snider  Life  Insurance  cases.;  Packer  vs.  Noble, 
Hammett  & Company.  In  the  last-named  case  Judge  Green  was 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  gained  a signal  victory. 
Several  million  dollars  were  involved  in  controversy. 

In  1873  Judge  Green  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Dimmick,  delegate-at-large,  upon  the 
latter’s  appointment  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  matters  political.  Judge  Green  has  always  been  a 
staunch  Republican,  and  his  counsels  to  the  party  have  ever  been 
full  of  wisdom  and  practical  benefit.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
First  National  Convention,  that  which  nominated  Fremont  and 
Dayton,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856.  From  that  time  on,  he  has  fig- 
ured largely  in  affairs  of  higher  importance  in  the  party  of  pro- 
tection. He  was  a member  of  the  State  Bxeciitive  Committee  in 
1856,  and  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  during  that  and 
the  years  immediately  succeeding.  However,  when  his  professional 
duties  became  so  serious  as  to  require  all  his  time  and  attention, 
he  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
party,  being  content  to  exhibit  his  interest  in  its  welfare  more  by 
advice  than  active  co-operation.  Judge  Green’s  success  on  the 
Bench  was  but  the  natural  outcome  of  his  success  at  the  Bar,  for, 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
enjoyed  a large  and  highly  remunerative  practice,  which  continued 
uninterrupted  until  his  recognition  as  a jurist  by  Governor  Hoyt. 

In  1853  Judge  Green  was  married.  His  wife  is  still  living, 
and  they  have  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  have 
families. 


HE  courageous  spirit  of  enterprise,  tlie  progressive 
temperament,  and  tlie  sturdy  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  attribntes  which  stamp  to-day  many 
of  its  most  prominent  men.  In  the  making  of  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  vigorous  stock  has  figured  as  an 
important  factor,  and  the  long  list  of  prominent  men,  which  is 
enrolled  in  the  history  of  the  State,  includes  many  who  have 
sprung  from  this  parentage. 

Judge  Henry  W.  Williams  is  one  of  the  decendants  of  a Scotch- 
Irish  family  which  early  settled  here,  and  the  history  of  his 
career  points  out,  in  an  nnmistakable  manner,  his  possession  of 
these  qualities,  which  are  commonly  snpposed  to  be  the  heritage 
of  those  who  spring  from  the  Scotch-Irish.  His  studious  habits 
and  close  application,  combined  with  his  innate  ability,  have  resulted 
in  his  accession  to  a position  of  leadership  in  the  legal  profession 
of  the  country. 

Henry  Warren  Williams,  bom  in  Harford,  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  30,  1830,  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
sons.  His  father  was  Peter  Williams,  who  came  from  near  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  moving  into  Pennsylvania  in  1818.  His  mother 
was  Sophia  Guernsey,  who  came  from  a well  known  family.  The 
son,  Henry,  received  his  early  education  at  the  village  school  at 
Harford,  and  then  attended  the  Franklin  Academy,  also  in  Har- 
ford. He  made  np  his  mind  when  quite  a young  man  that  the 
profession  of  law  was  the  one  best  suited  to  his  abilities,  and  he 
determined  to  educate  himself  with  a view  to  entering  the  rank  of 
those  in  service  at  the  Bar.  Upon  coming  of  age,  he  left  home 
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and  went  to  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1852, 
and  studied  law.  After  a careful  course  of  study,  lie  was  admitted 
to  tlie  Bar  in  1854,  and  continued  in  practice  until  May,  1865,  a 
period  of  more  tlian  eleven  years,  during  wliicli  lie  was  identified 
conspicuously  witli  some  of  tlie  most  notable  cases  in  the  old 
Fourth  Judicial  District.  His  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  statutes, 
his  natural  ability  for  handling  knotty  law  problems,  and  his 
untiring  and  ambitious  purpose  to  succeed  in  -his  chosen  profes- 
sion, made  him  a prominent  figure  at  the  bar,  and  he  was  appointed 
Additional  Law  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judiciary  District  in  March, 
1865. 

He  speedily  manifested  his  fitness  for  the  important  post  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
was  permanently  elected  to  that  office.  In  1870  he  was  chosen 
President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District,  and  for  ten  years  remained 
in  that  capacity  on  the  Bench,  his  decisions  being  handed  down 
and  followed  as  models  of  judicial  acumen  and  logical  reasoning. 
In  1880  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  for  by  that  time  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  Judges  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
fully  established.  In  September,  1887,  Judge  Williams  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  to  that 
Court  in  November,  being  commissioned  for  twenty-one  years  from 
the  ist  of  January,  1888,  which  will  extend  his  term  of  admin- 
istration well  into  the  Twentieth  Century.  Judge  Williams’  superior 
qualities  as  a presiding  Judge,  and  his  large  experience  on  the 
Bench,  eminently  entitle  him  to  a foremost  position  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  when  the  new  century  dawns  it  will  undoubtedly  find  him, 
should  his  health  continue  in  its  present  sturdiness,  one  of  the 
greatest  makers  of  legal  history. 

In  1875  Judge  Williams  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee  to  revise  the  new  Constitution,  then  recently 
adopted,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  the  interests  of  his  State 
with  considerable  distinction  and  without  compensation.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge 
Williams  is  also  a member  and  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
I.-4. 
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Coming  of  a family  included  among  tlie  most  prominent  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  race  in  the  Keystone  State,  he  naturally  takes  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  that  association,  as  his 
election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  attests.  The  Judge  is  also  a well- 
known  Freemason,  and  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Masonic 
organization. 

On  May  i,  1856,  Judge  Williams  was  married  to  Sarah  B. 
Nichols,  of  Wellsboro.  They  have  two  ehildren,  Charles  N.  and 
Virginia  O.  Williams.  Judge  Williams  is  a man  of  domestie 
habits,  and,  while  highly  esteemed  and  liked  in  his  community, 
he  is  not  very  much  given  to  the  pursuits  of  social  life.  His 
chief  interests  to-day  are  found  in  the  work  of  the  eourt  of  last 
resort  in  Pennsylvania,  first  and  foremost.  He  is  also  active  in 
church  work  and  in  works  of  charity,  while  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing not  a little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  such  societies  as  those 
with  which  he  is  connected.  Judge  Williams,  as  a eitizen  and  as 
a high  judicial  authority,  thoroughly  represents  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  has,  during 
the  century,  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


A-EF^ancrs  *1:0 


HE  Commonweal  til  of  Pennsylvania  is  justly  famed 
for  tlie  leaders  it  has  given  to  Bar  and  Bench,  and 
among  the  brightest  men  of  the  country  who  have 
participated  in  the  making  of  legal  history  are 
those  whose  birth  has  been  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 
Judge  J.  Brewster  McCollum  is  one  of  the  most  famous  expound- 
ers of  the  law,  not  alone  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the 
entire  country,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  figured 
largely  in  the  making  of  the  legal  history  of  the  State.  The 
law  has  been  his  one  occupation  and  constant  study,  and  that  he 
is  generally  accorded  a leading  place  upon  the  Bench  is  due  no 
less  to  his  indefatigable  study  and  close  attention  than  to  his  nat- 
urally able  mind. 

J.  Brewster  McCollum  was  bom,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1832,  in  Bridgewater,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
has  resided  in  this  State  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ever  since.  His 
father’s  name  was  Hugh  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Polly 
Ann  Brewster.  His  father  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  united  in 
his  temperament  were  many  of  the  most  desirable  traits  of  that 
sturdy  race.  Judge  McCollum’s  maternal  aucestors  settled  in  Sus- 
quehanna County  in  1807,  whence  they  had  removed  from  New 
England.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  bom  in  Massachusetts. 
Judge  McCollum’s  early  schooling  was  received  in  the  district 
school,  which  he  attended  at  odd  times  when  he  could  be  spared 
from  work  on  the  farm,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  After 
that  he  spent  three  years  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  where  he 
received  a thorough  education  and  developed  many  of  those  men- 
tal qualities  of  which  he  has  since  given  evidence  in  a most  thor- 
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ougli  manner.  The  young  man  felt  imbued  with  a desire  to  enter 
the  legal  profession,  and,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  entered  a 
law  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  spent  one  year 
in  active  study.  Leaving  this  institution  he  entered  the  office  of 
Lawyer  R.  B.  Little,  where  he  applied  himself  very  studiously  for 
a term  of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  statutes.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Susquehanna  County  in  August,  1855.  He  felt  that  a 
practical  experience  in  other  fields  than  that  for  which  he  was 
professionally  fitted  might  be  beneficial  to  him,  and,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a young  man  with  plenty  of  determination  was  not  lack- 
ing, he  entered  the  newspaper  world  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Montrose  Democrat^  which  he  conducted  from  August,  1856,  to 
January  i,  1858.  After  that  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  every  prospect  of  success  and  already  blessed  with 
a reputation  for  uprightness,  honorable  ambition  and  full  ability  to 
pursue  the  course  his  progressive  temperament  had  mapped  out 
for  him.  So  marked  was  his  success  at  the  Bar  that  he  speedily 
rose  to  a position  of  eminence  in  his  community,  and  it  was  but 
the  natural  outcome  of  both  his  ability  and  ambition  that  he  should 
be  recognized  for  higher  honors  than  those  usually  enjoyed  by  the 
practitioner  at  the  Bar.  He  was  elected  President  Judge  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  District  after  a long  career  in  the  courts  in  the  year 
1878.  The  present  Judge  of  that  district  was  Judge  McCollum’s 
law  partner  from  i860  to  1862.  Judge  McCollum’s  brother,  A.  H. 
MeCollum,  was  his  law  partner  from  1870  to  1877,  still 

in  practice  at  Montrose.  All  through  Judge  McCollum’s  career  as 
a lawyer  he  has  won  many  friendships  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  honor  of  all  with  whom  he  eame  in  professional  contact.  His 
election  to  the  Bench  was  generally  recognized  as  a fitting  honor 
in  every  respect  and  a thoroughly  deserving  promotion  from  the 
ranks  of  the  barristers.  Sinee  his  incumbency  on  the  Beneh,  Judge 
McCollum  has  demonstrated  his  worthiness  for  the  trust  imposed 
in  him,  upon  innumerable  occasions  and  in  many  ways. 

Judge  J.  Brewster  McCollum  is  a thoroughly  representative 
type  of  the  practical  and  earnest  jurist.  He  has  never  been  con- 
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nected  witli  any  corporation  or  business,  nor  bas  he  ever  been 
engaged  in  any  other  enterprise  save  that  entailed  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  excepting  during  his  brief  newspaper  career. 
Further  than  this.  Judge  McCollum  never  was  elected  to  any  pub- 
lic office  prior  to  his  election  as  President  Judge  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  in  1878.  In  1888  Judge  McCollum  was  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  which  Bench  he  to-day  serves  with 
honor.  To  his  chosen  profession  and  the  just  and  complete  per- 
formance of  his  many  official  duties  he  gives  all  his  time,  and 

they  constitute  his  entire  interests. 

On  December  9,  1862,  Judge  McCollum  was  married  to  Mary 
Jane  Searle,  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  an  estimable  lady  of  excel- 
lent connection,  whom  Judge  McCollum  had  known  for  quite  a 

long  time.  They  have  had  two  sons,  Searle  and  Charles.  The 

latter  died  in  October,  1891,  and  the  former  is  a lawyer  now  in 
practice  at  Montrose.  Judge  McCollum  takes  a vast  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  law  and  its  most  advanced  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  to-day  numbered  among  the  leading  lights  of  the 
American  judiciary. 


may  be  truly  said  that  no  greater  honor  can  be 
visited  upon  a citizen  of  any  State  than  his  elec- 
tion to  so  high  an  office  as  that  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  not  alone  does  this  imply  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  man,  but  it  is  a tribute 
to  his  intellectual  gifts,  his  integrity  and  his  fitness  for  an  office 
holding  greater  human  interest,  probably,  than  any  other  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  grant.  From  the  days  of  our  earliest  jurists 
until  the  present  time,  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania abound  with  instances  of  remarkable  judicial  sagacity  and 
brilliant  lore  and  learning.  To  be  numbered  among  so  brilliant  a 
galaxy,  therefore,  is  to  be  crowned  with  a laurel  that  will  never 
wither.  That  Judge  James  T.  Mitchell  deserved  a place  upon  this 
roll,  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  long  since  testified. 

James  TyndalE  Mitchell  was  born  in  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  November  9,  1834,  at  the  home  of  his  grand- 
father, James  Mitchell,  Chief  Burgess  of  the  town,  a close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Henry  Clay  and  a prominent  Whig.  The  family 
had  moved  from  western  Virginia  in  1823,  after  the  failure  to 
abolish  slavery  in  that  State,  in  which  movement  Rev.  Edward 
Mitchell,  the  Judge’s  great-grandfather,  was  prominently  identified. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  James  T.  Mitchell  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  be  educated  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  brother  of  Judge 
Joel  Jones,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  Central  High  School,  whence  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1852.  He  then  entered  Harvard  College,  graduating  with 
high  rank  in  1855.  Among  his  classmates  were  such  distin- 
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guished  men  as  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks ; General  Francis  C.  Bar- 
low,  of  New  York ; Professor  Alexander  Agassiz ; Theodore  Ly- 
man, of  Boston ; Professor  James  K.  Hosmer,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity; Robert  Treat  Paine;  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  and  many 
others.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  George  W.  Biddle,  also  attending  the  lectures  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  November  lo,  1857,  and,  in  1859,  was  made  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  under  the  late  Charles  B.  Lex,  serving  until  1862. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Union  League ; 
he  served  in  the  militia  during  the  emergencies  of  1862  and  1863, 
and  is  a member  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  Assistant  City  Solicitor,  Judge  Mitchell  resumed  gen- 
eral practice.  In  1868  he  was  counsel  in  the  famous  contested 
election  cases.  In  the  year  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  District 
Court  to  succeed  George  M.  Stroud,  and  on  the  re-organization  of 
the  Courts  under  the  present  constitution  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  2,  to  which  office  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  in  1881.  In  May,  1888,  Judge  Mitchell  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  November, 
by  a majority  of  nearly  eighty  thousand,  his  fellow  Philadelphians 
testifying  to  their  confidence  in  him  by  running  him  three  thou- 
sand ahead  of  even  the  Presidential  ticket.  He  took  his  place  on 
the  Bench,  January  7,  1889. 

Many  important  cases  have  been  decided  by  Judge  Mitchell 
during  his  terms  in  the  higher  and  lower  courts.  In  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  these  included  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Case,  in  which  was  first  given  the  construction  of  the  new 
constitution  regarding  the  exemption  of  public  institutions  from 
taxation.  His  decision  won  high  encomiums.  The  other  cases  in 
which  his  decisions  were  handed  down  have  made  his  name 
notable  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  Beside  his  judicial  labor^ 
Judge  Mitchell  has  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  the 
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law.  From  1862  to  1887  lie  was  the  Kditor-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri~ 
can  Law  Register^  the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated  law  jour- 
nal in  the  United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
“ Weekly  Notes  of  Cases,”  in  1874,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief 
reporter  for  his  Court  down  to  1889.  He  also  revised  and  edited 
many  important  legal  manuals,  and  outside  of  the  law  contributed 
nearly  two  thousand  quotations  to  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary, 
being  largely  examples  from  the  early  American  law  reports. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  Commission  now  engaged  in  printing  the 
statutes  at  large  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
ony to  the  year  1800. 

Judge  Mitchell  has  taken  much  interest  in  historical  studies, 
and  he  is  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  interested  in  art  as  connected  with  his- 
torical matters,  and  has  probably  the  finest  collection  of  engraved 
portraits  in  America.  In  fact,  this  eminent  Pennsylvanian  has 
shown  almost  as  much  interest  in  matters  outside  of  the  Bar  as 
many  who  have  won  recognition  in  those  fields  alone ; notwith- 
standing which,  his  chief  interest,  practically  his  life  work,  has  been 
law.  Judge  Mitchell  has  never  been  married.  He  is  of  a genial 
disposition,  however,  and  when  he  can  spare  time  from  his  arduous 
duties,  he  thoroughly  enjoys  communion  with  those  friends  who 
hold  interests  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  There  is  probably 
no  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  endowed  with  a more  progressive 
spirit  than  this  jurist,  whose  record  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  Commonwealth’s  legal  history. 


SdOy 


OHN  DEAN  was  bom  at  Williamsburg,  Blair 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Febmary  15,  1835.  He  is 
a son  of  Matthew  and  Anna  (Patterson)  Dean, 
both  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  His  ancestors 
came  to  America  about  1764  and  finally  settled  in 
Huntingdon  County,  upon  the  early  history  of  which  the  name  of 
Dean  is  stamped.  Elizabeth  Dean,  great-grandmother  of  John 
Dean,  was  massacred  with  three  of  her  children  by  Delaware 
Indians,  her  husband,  Matthew  Dean,  escaping  with  five  children, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Dean,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  had  a son,  Matthew,  born  in  1808,  who  married  Anna 
Patterson,  daughter  of  John  Patterson,  of  Huntingdon  County. 
They  reared  a family  of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
the  sons  being  the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  section  and  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Academy,  Blair  County,  and  also  spent  some  time  at 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania.  He  taught  school  at  Williams- 
burg and  Hollidayburg,  and  read  law  wdth  James  M.  Bell  and  D. 
H.  Hoffens,  of  Holliday sburg,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  there  in 
1855.  In  May,  1857,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Blair  County,  resigning,  in  1859,  to  form  a law  part- 
nership with  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Blair.  In  1864  he  mthdrew 
and  practiced  alone  for  three  years,  until,  in  October,  1867,  he  was 
appointed  District  Attorney  to  fill  a vacancy.  The  year  following 
he  was  elected  to  the  of&ce  for  a term  of  three  years,  during  which 
he  manifested  remarkable  zeal  and  legal  ability,  making  such  an 
impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
that,  in  1871,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Republicans 
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as  President  Judge  of  tlie  Twenty-fourth  Judicial  District,  com- 
prised of  Huntingdon,  Blair  and  Cambria  counties.  At  the  end  of 
his  term  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  three  counties  for 
re-election,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  majority  enjoyed  by  his 
party,  he  was  elected  for  another  term  of  ten  years  without  oppo- 
sition even  from  the  Democracy.  His  two  terms  were  remarkable 
for  the  great  volume  and  importance  of  the  legal  business  transacted. 

In  1891  Judge  Dean  was  again  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party,  being  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  organization,  and  again 
elected  for  ten  years.  Blair  County  had  always  been  regarded  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  temperance  element,  and  Judge  Dean’s 
administration  of  the  license  laws  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  that  class,  as  he  granted  such  licenses  as  he  thought  proper, 
the  result  being  that  the  temperance  party  nominated  a candidate 
from  another  county.  The  ensuing  contest  was  very  bitter,  every 
man  who  had  been  convicted  or  sentenced  by  Judge  Dean,  every 
plaintiff  who  had  lost  his  suit,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  personal  and 
legal  enemies  of  this  remarkable  jurist  voting  against  him.  Not- 
withstanding, he  was  re-elected  by  a large  majority.  In  1892 
Judge  Silas  M.  Clark,  of  Indiana  County,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  died,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  ability. 
Judge  Dean  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  State 
Convention,  at  Harrisburg,  in  April,  1892,  and  was  elected  over  his 
Democratic  competitor  by  a majority  of  64,291. 

Among  the  important  opinions  delivered  by  Justice  Dean  since 
his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Bench  are  the  case  of  Brook,  et.  al.^ 
vs.  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  held  that  the  city  had  power 
to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  the  municipal  improvement  con- 
tingent on  the  creation  of  a loan  of  six  million  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  the  city  of  railroad  crossings  on  twenty-four 
streets,  all  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad ; that 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex.  rel..^  Henry  C.  McCormick, 
Attorney-General,  vs.  Frank  Reeder,  Appellant,  when  he  decided 
that  the  provision  of  the  act  establishing  the  Superior  Court  “ that 
no  elector  may  vote  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  election  for 
more  than  six  candidates  on  one  ballot,  for  the  said  office  ” was 
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unconstitutional,  whicli  insured  tlie  minority,  the  Democratic  party 
of  Pennsylvania,  continued  representation  on  the  Superior  Court 
Bench.  Justice  Dean  gave  many  other  notable  opinions  which  had 
considerable  effect  on  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  which  have  become  a part  of  legal  lore  of  the  State  as 
well  as  of  its  political  history.  Politically  speaking.  Justice  Dean  is 
a staunch  Republican,  and  during  the  twenty-one  years  that  he  was 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Judicial  District,  he  dictated 
and  absolutely  controlled  the  policy  of  his  party  withont  an  apparent 
effort,  and,  in  a measure,  also  moulded  the  sentiment  and  controlled 
the  Democratic  party. 

Justice  Dean  figures  prominently  in  Pennsylvania  as  a pro- 
moter of  business  interests  as  well  as  in  a legal  capacity.  In  the 
midst  of  the  panic  of  1883  he  organized  the  Crescent  and  Clearfield 
County  and  New  York  Short  Route  Railroad  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  about  sixty-five  hundred  acres  of  valuable  coal  and 
timber  lands  in  Cambria,  Blair  and  Clearfield  counties.  The  road 
was  completed  in  1886  and  he  organized  the  Crescent  and  Clearfield 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  in  June,  1887,  with  a capital  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  becoming  its  President.  He  built  what  is  now  known 
as  the  mining  town  of  Frugality,  constructing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dwelling  houses,  a modern  hotel  and  other  buildings  and 
institutions,  including  a Catholic  and  a Presbyterian  church,  built 
almost  exclusively  through  his  generosity.  For  ten  years,  up 
until  the  ist  day  of  May,  1897,  he  employed  continuously  five 
hundred  men,  paying  out  annually  in  wages  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
Frugality  stands  to-day  as  a monument  to  his  judgment  and  enter- 
prise. When  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court  not  a 
single  vote  of  this  community  was  cast  against  him. 

In  1857  Judge  Dean  married  Miss  Rebecca  Caldwell,  daughter 
of  Judge  Caldwell,  of  Hollidaysburg.  She  died  in  1874,  and,  in 
November,  1876,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Bell,  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin Bell ; they  have  four  children,  Eliza,  Anna,  Claribel  and  Mar- 
garet. Justice  Dean  has  a beautiful  home  in  Hollidaysburg  and 
gives  not  a little  attention  to  the  management  of  his  farms. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  Court  of  last  resort,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  State,  has  ever  deserved  its  repu- 
tation, for  no  Bench  in  the  Commonwealth  has 
rejoiced  in  the  uniform  possession  of  judges  of 
higher  personal  character  or  more  conspicuous 
talents.  It  has  always  been  regarded,  and  rightly  so,  as  the 
goal  of  the  ambitions  of  the  legal  fraternity,  and  a mark  of  the 
greatest  honor  to  those  whose  integrity  and  acumen  have  led 
to  their  election  to  seats  thereon.  The  many  intricate  questions 
that  have  received  satisfactory  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
ent occupants  of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania prove  that  the  Judges  of  to-day  are  in  every  way  the 
worthy  successors  of  the  many  eminent  jurists  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  Of  this  distinguished  tribunal  is  Judge  D.  Newlin 
Fell,  a recital  of  the  story  of  whose  life  is  his  highest  commen- 
dation. 

David  Newlin  Fell  was  born  on  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1840,  in  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  belongs 
to  the  sixth  generation  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  hon- 
ored families  in  the  State,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  Bucking- 
ham in  1704.  He  was  educated  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
Joseph  Fell,  who  was  a distinguished  teacher  and  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  For  fifty  years  the  elder  Fell  was  actively  con- 
nected with  the  edncational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  did  much 
to  advance  them  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  which  they  have 
attained  at  the  present  time.  It  was  under  such  able  care  that 
the  son  was  prepared  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  He 
entered  the  State  Normal  School  with  the  class  of  1862,  and,  in 
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the  August  following  his  graduation,  his  military  ardor  and 
patriotic  spirit  induced  him  to  enter  the  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  He  was  commissioned  a Lieutenant  in  Company  E 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  his  company  being  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
students  in  the  Normal  School.  With  his  regiment  he  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  many  less  important  engagements.  Having  chosen  the 
law  for  his  profession,  he  became  a student  in  the  ofi6.ce  of  his 
brother,  William  W.  Fell,  in  Philadelphia,  and,  on  March  16,  1866, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts,  and  soon  began  to 
gather  about  him  a clientage  which  was  a fitting  tribute  to  his 
worth  and  ability.  Judge  Fell  always  manifested  a deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  proper  administration  of  public  affairs, 
although  never  a politician.  His  steadfastness,  professional  worth 
and  the  reputation  which  he  was  rapidly  acquiring  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen  led  to  his  election  as  a member  of  the  City 
Councils  from  the  Twentieth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Hartranft,  a member  of  the  Municipal  Commission  which  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a better  plan  for  the  government  of  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  commission  prepared  the  charter  by  which 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  now  governed,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  system  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  discernment  and 
clear-sightedness  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  public  ser- 
vices and  his  legal  ability  were  recognized  when,  on  May  3,  1877, 
he  was  appointed  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No. 
2,  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  ensuing  election,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 
So  thoroughly  did  his  course  on  the  Bench  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  public  that  he  was  re-elected  to  succeed  himself 
in  1887,  on  both  occasions  receiving  the  nomination  of  both 
political  parties. 

In  1893  Judge  Fell’s  judicial  career  was  crowned  by  his 
election  to  the  high  and  honorable  post  of  Jnstice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  fills  with  the  same 
ability  and  integrity  which  have  characterized  his  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  lower  courts.  Judge  Fell  was  married  in  1870  to 
Martha  Phillips  Trego. 
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RESIDING  JUDGE  CHARLES  E.  RICE,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  has  had  a career  of  much  useful- 
ness. He  has  served  in  other  courts  of  lesser 
degree  with  much  honor  and  has  held  public  ofB.ce 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century. 

Charles  E.  Rice  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County, 
New  York,  September  15,  1846.  Judge  Rice’s  father  was  Thomas 
Arnold  Rice,  a farmer,  and  his  mother  was  Vienna  Carr  Rice, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  to  Herkimer  County  from  New  England 
many  years  before.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Fairfield 
Academy,  a noted  institution  of  learning,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York,  in  the  class  of  1867.  After 
graduating  from  college  he  taught  school  for  one  year  in  the 
Bloomsburg  Literary  Institute,  of  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  best  known  institutions  of  its  kind  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  and  during  that  period  studied  law  with  Col.  John 
G.  Freeze.  He  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1869, 
and  afterwards  continued  his  legal  studies  under  Lyman  Hakes, 
a prominent  lawyer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter 
city  he  decided  to  begin  his  professional  career,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  there  in  February,  1870.  For  several  years  he  prac- 
ticed law  with  success,  in  the  meantime  evidencing  a considerable 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  particularly  in  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  and  active  member. 

Judge  Rice’s  first  entrance  into  public  life  occurred  in  1874, 
when  the  Republican  party  selected  him  as  their  nominee  for  the 
important  post  of  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Luzerne  County. 
He  was  the  candidate  against  D.  L.  Rhone,  but  the  latter 
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successful  at  the  polls  and  the  Democracy  triumphed  in  his  elec- 
tion. In  1876  Judge  Rice  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Luzerne 
County,  a post  of  honor  which  he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  during  his  term.  In  1879  he  was  elected  President 
Judge  of  the  Luzerne  County  Court,  and  for  ten  years  he  served 
on  the  bench  in  this  capacity  with  such  fairness,  integrity  and 
ability  that  in  1889  he  was  re-elected  and  served  with  a similar 
honorable  record  until  July,  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  and  his  term  as  President  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Bench  does  not  expire  nntil  January,  1906. 

On  the  1 8th  day  of  December,  1870,  Judge  Rice  was  married  to 
Maria  Mills  Fuller,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
M.  Fuller,  who  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  that  section 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  two  children,  Charles  K.  Rice,  Jr., 
and  Philip  S.  Rice. 


* 


AN  eminent  Jurist,  an  able  General,  one  of  the  most 
\ capable  Governors  who  ever  occupied  the  Execu- 
tive  Chair  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  a Judge  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Such  is,  in  brief,  the  remarkable  record  of  James 
A.  Beaver,  of  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania,  than  whom, 
for  more  than  a third  of  a century,  few  men  have  been  more 
prominently  in  the  public  eye,  or  have  received  greater  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  State  and  nation,  which  he  has  so  ably  and 
devotedly  served. 

James  Addams  Beaver  was  bom  at  Millerstown,  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  2ist  day  of  October,  1837.  His  family  is 
distinctively  Pennsylvanian.  Soon  after  William  Penn  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Commonwealth  the  ancestors  of  General  Beaver 
left  their  native  Alsace  to  seek  fortune  on  the  new  continent,  and, 
for  more  than  five  generations  since,  have  contributed  strong  men 
to  the  Keystone  State.  Peter  Beaver  came  from  the  Palatinate  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1741,  and  settled  in  Chester  County,  and  George 
Beaver,  the  grandson  of  Peter  Beaver,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  was  a member  of  the  famous  “ Mad  Anthony  ” Wayne’s 
regiment.  After  the  colonies  gained  their  liberty  he  settled  in 
Franklin  County,  and  married  a Miss  Kiefifer,  a sister  of  one  of 
his  comrades.  Jacob  Beaver,  one  of  his  grandsons,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Millerstown,  Perry  County,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Juniata.  He  married  Ann  Eliza  Addams,  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
Addams,  of  Millerstown,  and  granddaughter  of  Isaac  Addams,  of 
Lancaster  County,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Associators  in  1777. 
It  was  the  latter’s  father,  William  Addams,  who  laid  out  the  village 
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of  Adamstown,  Lancaster  County,  about  1761.  Janies  A.  Beaver’s 
father  died  when  the  child  was  but  three  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  After  going  through 
the  High  School  he  studied  classics,  history,  algebra  and  geometry 
with  his  stepfather.  Rev.  S.  H.  McDonald,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar.  He  next  took  a year’s  course  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
in  Centre  County,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannons- 
burg,  Pennsylvania  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  of 
Washington,  Pennsylvania),  in  the  class  of  ’56,  when  not  yet  nine- 
teen years  old.  He  immediately  removed  to  Bellefonte,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside,  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  of&ce  of  H.  N.  McAllister, 
being  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Centre  County  in  January,  1859. 
While  studying  law  he  began  to  manifest  a taste  for  military  life, 
and  was  eventually  made  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Bellefonte 
Fencibles,  of  which  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  famous  War  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  Captain.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion 
having  broken  out,  he  was  given  a commission  as  First  Lieutenant 
in  Company  H,  Second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  on 
the  2ist  day  of  April,  1861,  and  was  with  Patterson’s  column  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  promoted  on  July  22,  1861,  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  resigning  this  position  on  the  4th  of  September,  1862, 
to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  bre vetted  Briga- 
dier-General, United  States  Volunteers,  in  August,  1864,  on  account 
of  distinguished  service,  especially  at  Cold  Harbor,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a brigade.  On  December  22,  1864,  General  Beaver  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  because  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
He  was  wounded  severely  at  Chancellors ville,  slightly  at  Spott- 
sylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  dangerously  at  the  first  assault  on 
Petersburg,  June  16,  1864,  and  lost  his  right  leg  at  Ream’s  Station, 
Virginia,  on  the  2 5th  of  August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  Briga- 
dier-General and  Major-General  in  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania between  1872  and  1887.  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
that  great  organization. 
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The  first  political  office  ever  held  by  General  Beaver  was  that 
of  Chief  Burgess  of  Bellefonte,  in  1865.  It  was  a strong  Demo- 
cratic section  in  which  he  lived,  and,  being  himself  an  outspoken 
and  progressive  Republican,  he  held  no  other  political  office  at  the 
hands  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but  was  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Delegation  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880.  He  received  the  Republican  caucus  nomination  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1881,  after  the  election  of  Oliver  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  but  the  same  party  differences  continued  and  led 
finally  to  the  election  of  Mitchell.  In  1882  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was  defeated.  In  1886 
he  was  re-nominated  and  elected  by  a large  majority.  His  nomi- 
nation both  times  was  unanimous.  In  January,  1887,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  serving 
until  January,  1891.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1895,  and  served 
under  this  commission  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1896, 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  elected  by  the  people  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1906.  General  Beaver  was 
one  of  the  three  Commissioners  for  building  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  on  which  duty  he  was 
engaged  from  1873  until  1881. 

He  was  married  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1865,  Mary 
Allison  McAllister,  daughter  of  his  partner  and  former  preceptor, 
H.  N.  McAllister,  and  Henrietta  Ashman  Orbison.  They  have 
had  five  children:  Nelson  McAllister,  Gilbert  Addams,  Hugh 
McAllister,  Thomas  and  James  Addams,  of  whom  Gilbert  and 
Thomas  are  still  living. 

Pennsylvania  has  produced  few  more  effective  orators  than 
Judge  Beaver.  During  his  political  career  he  has  spoken  in  almost 
every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee,  has  taken  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana 
and  other  States;  these  latter  during  the  campaign  which  ended 
in  the  election  of  President  Harrison,  at  whose  inaugpiration  the 
Governor  was  chosen  Grand  Marshal. 


history  of  the  distinguished  Judges  who  have 
- Bench  of  Pennsylvania  points  out  the 
fact  that  their  appointment  to  this  important  posi- 
tion  has  been  the  result  of  their  undivided  efforts 
^ ^ in  behalf  of  the  dignity  and  exact  interpretation  of 

the  law.  No  man  can  well  serve  two  masters,  and  the  Judges  of 
Pennsylvania  to-day  notably  illustrate  this  fact.  One  of  the 
brightest  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bench  is  Judge  George 
Boal  Orlady,  the  subject  of  this  biography  who,  although  he  was 
first  educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  abandoned  that  profes- 
sion for  the  more  exacting,  but,  to  him,  more  satisfactory  and  con- 
genial one  of  the  law. 

George  Boal  Orlady  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Huntingdon 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2 2d  day  of  February,  1850.  His 
parentage  united  the  distinct  and  individual  traits  of  two  different 
strains  of  early  immigration,  one  branch  of  the  family  having  been 
descended  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  from  the  Scotch-Irish. 
His  father  was  Henry  Orlady  (whose  grandfather  came  to  America 
from  Holland),  and  his  mother  was  Martha  Caldwell  Boal,  the 
descendant  of  a well  known  Scotch-Irish  family.  Henry  Orlady 
was  a physician  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  medicine,  and  was  largely  known  throughout  Hunting- 
don County  for  his  able  professional  talents  and  his  worth  as  a 
private  citizen.  George  B.  Orlady  entered  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  place  to  go  through  a course  of  training,  which  con- 
tinued until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  leaving  the  ele- 
mentary schools  he  went  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  where 
he  remained,  until,  advancing  rapidly  along  the  lines  laid  out  for 
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him,  he  entered  Bells  Mills  Academy.  After  leaving  this  academy, 
Judge  Orlady,  who  had  now  attained  a keen  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  a thorough  education,  entered  Washington-Jefiferson 
College,  from  which  well  known  institution  he  graduated  in 
August,  1869.  Up  until  that  time  his  entire  experience  had  been 
that  of  a scholar  and  student,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  business  or 
professional  details  of  the  work-a-day  world  had  reached  his  appre- 
ciation, and  he  became  anxious  to  enter  some  professional  field 
and  win  his  way  to  success.  He  therefore  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  his  father.  Dr.  Henry  Orlady,  and,  in  September  of 
that  year,  he  became  a student  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  He  took  a full  course,  graduating  in  March,  1871. 
Thus  fortified  to  do  battle  with  the  world  and  armed  with  a med- 
ical diploma.  Judge  Orlady  entered  the  profession  of  medicine 
with  an  ofi&ce  at  Petersburg,  and  he  practiced  in  that  town  for  a 
short  time.  However,  while  Judge  Orlady  was  fitted  by  training 
and  skill  as  a physician  to  serve  others,  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  physical  ailments  himself,  and,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  gave 
up  his  medical  practice  and  determined  to  enter  another  profession 
which  would  perhaps  be  more  suited  to  his  temperament  and 
physical  condition.  To  this  end  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
entering  the  ofi&ce  of  Samuel  S.  Blair,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Blair 
County,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  remained  until  he  had  mastered 
the  technicalities  of  the  statute  books  and  had  acquired  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  law.  Fully  equipped  to 
the  necessary  standard  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  recognized 
and  admitted  to  practice  in  January,  1875.  Thereupon  he  cast  his 
eyes  about  for  an  opportune  opening  and  seeing  the  same,  in  his 
judgment,  in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  there  in 
March  of  the  same  year.  From  that  time  on  Judge  George  B. 
Orlady  has  been  an  active  practitioner,  and  although  he  was  edu- 
cated as  a physician,  he  gave  up  all  his  interest  in  medical  mat- 
ters and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  law,  and  thence  to  the 
administration  of  political  affairs  in  his  district.  Judge  Orlady  won 
equal  renown  and  recognition  as  a public  man,  being  elected  to 
several  of  the  highest  ofiSces  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 
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After  having  been  a member  of  the  Bar  of  his  County  for 
only  three  years,  Judge  Orlady  was  elected  District  Attorney,  an 
ofi&ce  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  both  by  reason  of  his 
natural  ability  and  his  thorough  experience.  This  was  in  1878, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  services  and  his  entire  fitness 
for  the  office,  he  was  again  honored  with  an  election  in  1881,  giv- 
ing to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  one  of  the  best  administra- 
tions it  ever  had.  In  1884  he  was  elected  for  the  third  term,  and 
by  that  time  had  attained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  lawyers  in  Huntingdon  County,  while  the  integrity  of  his 
official  administration  was  known  far  and  near.  After  having  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  law  for  a period  of  less  than  ten  years 
from  the  time  he  left  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  he  was  com- 
missioned Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1895.  legal  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 

recognized  in  the  new  Judge  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  on 
the  Bench,  and,  in  November,  1895,  the  people  expressed  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  choice  by  electing  him  to  remain  upon  the  Bench 
for  a period  of  ten  years,  a term  which  he  is  now  serving  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  from  both  a professional  and  public 
point  of  view. 

On  February  21,  1877,  Judge  Orlady  was  married  to  Mary 
Irvin  Thompson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hardman  Phillips  Thompson,  of 
Curwensville,  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  whose  family  was 
one  of  the  best  known  in  that  section  of  the  State.  They  have 
had  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 
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OHN  JERVIS  WICKHAM  was  bom  in  1844,  in 
County  Meatb,  Ireland.  He  came  with  bis  parents 
to  tbe  United  States  wben  be  was  little  more  tban 
five  years  of  age.  Tbe  Wickbams,  once  arrived  in 
tbis  country,  determined  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania 
and  located  at  Beaver,  where  tbe  subject  of  tbis  sketch  attended 
tbe  common  schools  and,  afterwards,  tbe  Beaver  Academy.  During 
tbe  War  of  tbe  Rebellion  be  served  in  tbe  United  States  Military 
Telegraph  Corps.  He  was  captured  in  battle,  and  for  four 
months  was  a prisoner  of  war.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  strife  be  was 
recommended  by  General  George  H.  Thomas  and  other  prominent 
ofi&cers  for  an  appointment  in  tbe  regular  army  for  faithful  ser- 
vices and  bravery.  (See  Plum’s  “ Military  Telegraph  in  tbe  Civil 
War.”)  He  remained,  however,  on  tbe  staff  of  General  Thomas  as 
cipher  expert  until  tbe  fall  of  1867,  wben  be  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Beaver,  there  to  begin  tbe  study  of  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  tbe  Bar  in  1869,  and  practiced  successfully  until 
1884,  when  be  was  nominated  by  tbe  Republican  party,  without 
opposition,  for  President  Judge  of  tbe  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Beaver  County.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  oflS.ce 
by  a large  majority  and  served  on  tbe  Bench  with  distinction. 
In  1894,  at  tbe  written  request  of  all  tbe  actively  practicing  law- 
yers of  bis  district,  without  regard  to  party,  be  was  again  a can- 
didate for  Judge,  He  was  re-nominated  without  opposition,  and 
was  re-elected.  Eess  tban  a year  later  be  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hastings  as  one  of  tbe  seven  judges  of  tbe  newly  created 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  nominated  for  tbe  same 
place  by  tbe  Republican  State  Convention  and  elected  thereto  in 
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the  fall  of  1895.  Judge  Wickham  has  always  taken  a warm  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  Republican  organization.  His  nomi- 
nation was  a tribute,  however,  not  alone  to  his  fealty  to  the 
Republican  cause,  but,  as  well,  to  his  thoroughness  as  a jurist 
and  his  record  while  on  the  local  Bench. 

In  1874  Judge  Wickham  married  Lida  J.,  daughter  of  Charles 
D.  and  Abigail  K.  Hurlbutt,  of  Beaver.  The  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage has  been  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Judge  Wickham 
gives  all  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  honorable  office,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  ju- 
diciary. 


Ths JRcifirandti:ng  Co.FMa. 


UAIvlTlES  of  mind  and  mental  perception  not  usu- 
ally united  in  one  individual,  for  tiie  possession 
of  wliicli  Judge  Howard  J.  Reeder,  of  Easton,  lias 
become  noted,  have  set  tbe  seal  of  merit  upon  bis 
entire  career.  Judge  Reeder,  wbo,  not  alone  in 
Northampton  County,  but  throughout  the  entire  State,  is  widely 
known  as  a courteous  gentleman  and  worthy  citizen  and  a keen, 
far-sighted  lawyer,  is  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Superior  Court  Bench.  As  a factor  of  this  important  judicial 
body  Judge  Reeder  has  won  high  praise,  and  his  administration 
of  justice  has  been  so  eminently  worthy  that  he  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  individualities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s legal  body.  His  record  on  the  Bench  in  Northampton 
County,  and  since,  in  his  more  exalted  position  as  a member  of 
the  Superior  Court,  has  been  a brilliant  one,  indicating  his  pos- 
session of  a fine  judicial  mind,  high  integrity  and  rare  mental 
ability. 

Howard  J.  Reeder  belongs  to  a family  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  social  circles  for  several  generations.  Upon  both  sides  of 
the  house  there  have  been  frequent  examples  of  the  sterling  worth 
of  its  members  and  their  value  to  the  community  at  large.  An- 
drew H.  Reeder,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  known  in 
its  affairs  throughout  the  country  before  its  latter-day  development 
had  even  been  figured  upon.  He  attained  national  fame  as  the 
first  Governor  of  Kansas,  filling  that  ofl&ce  through  many  trying 
circumstances  with  much  honor  to  himself  and  considerable  credit 
to  the  administration  which  had  appointed  him  as  its  repre- 
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sentative.  Judge  Reeder’s  motlier  was  a woman  of  great  force  of 
character,  a leading  spirit  in  charitable  work  in  Haston  and  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything  that  could  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  aid  the  soldiers  at  the  front  during  the  Civil 
War.  She  was  a zealous  adherent  of  the  Christian  faith.  Under 
influences  like  these  Howard  J.  Reeder,  who  was  born  in  Baston^ 
in  December,  1843,  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  educated  at  private 
and  boarding  schools  until  i860,  when  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  at  Princeton.  In  October  of  the  following  year,  while  a 
junior  at  that  college,  he  secured  his  father’s  consent  and  enlisted 
in  Company  A,  First  United  States  Infantry.  He  was  made 
Second  Lieutenant  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Florida  and  later  to 
Missouri.  Under  the  command  of  General  Pope  he  participated  in 
the  battles  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  former  place,  and,  after  returning  home,  resigned  in  1862, 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  re-enlisted,  which  was  during  the 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  year.  This  time  he  went  out 
as  Adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  and  was  Captain  of  Company  G.  He  was  then  a youth 
of  not  quite  twenty  years,  and  with  his  command  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  leading  his  com- 
pany at  both  of  these  important  engagements.  He  showed  great 
ability  as  an  officer,  and  his  superiors  invariably  found  him  de- 
pendable. 

When  he  returned  home  Judge  Reeder  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  iu  1865  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In 
January,  1867,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Pennsylvania  and 
began  to  practice.  About  four  years  later  he  became  a law  part- 
ner with  his  brother,  General  Frank  Reeder.  In  the  spring  of 
1881  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoyt  to  serve  for  one  year 
as  Judge  in  the  several  courts  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  to 
fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  bill  creating  an 
additional  Judge  in  the  Third  Judicial  District.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother.  His 
ability  as  a Judge  having  already  been  established,  he  was,  in  the 
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fall  of  1884,  elected  to  permanent  service  on  tHe  Bench,  his  term 
of  ofi&ce  beginning  the  following  April.  His  election  was  a per- 
sonal tribute  to  his  efficiency  and  to  his  record  as  a dispenser  of 
justice,  as  he  was  the  only  Republican  chosen  on  the  ticket  and 
was  elected  by  the  handsome  majority  of  1,100,  the  usual  Demo- 
cratic majority  being  more  than  three  times  that  number.  In 
1894  he  was  a candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  defeated  by  H. 
W.  Scott  by  about  200  votes.  The  following  spring  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  by  Governor  Hastings,  and, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  was  elected  a member  of  the  body. 

In  early  life  Judge  Reeder  was  officially  identified  with  the 
old  Borough  of  Easton,  serving  as  Councilman  for  a period  of 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  always  advocated  and  advanced 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  President  of  that 
body  for  several  years.  In  1872  Governor  Hartranft  appointed 
him  on  the  first  Fish  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  many  years,  resigning  only  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Bench.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  the  work, 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  bill  for  appropriations 
was  passed  in  the  Legislature.  In  1872,  when  the  State  Conven- 
tion met  and  nominated  Governor  Hartranft,  Judge  Reeder  was 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held 
in  the  State.  In  1876  he  attended,  as  a Delegate,  the  National 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  when  President  Hayes  was  nominated, 
and  four  years  later  attended  the  Chicago  Convention,  when  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  nominated. 

Judge  Reeder  is  a Grand  Army  man.  He  was  the  first  Com- 
mander of  old  Bell  Post,  of  Easton,  and  is  now  a member  of 
Grand  Army  Post  Lafayette,  Easton.  In  1871  he  was  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Reeder  was  married 
in  1867  to  Miss  Helen  Burke,  a daughter  of  the  late  William 
Burke,  who  was  also  a native  of  Easton  and  one  of  the  old 
settlers.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Reeder, 
Leila  Burke  Reeder,  who  was  wedded,  November  17,  1897,  to  James 
W.  Fox,  District  Attorney  of  Northampton  County;  and  J.  Knight 
Reeder,  of  Philadelphia. 


than  ever,  the  Bench  of  Pennsylvania 
to-day  unites  many  individual  forces  in  its  com- 
position, and  one  of  the  most  admirable  factors  of 
its  strength  is  Peter  P.  Smith,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  who  has  been  prominently  before  the  people 
for  a number  of  years  as  a leader  in  legal  thought  and  an  active 
participant  in  public  affairs. 

Peter  P.  Smith  was  bom  at  Honesdale,  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  2,  1851.  He  is  the  son  of  Owen  Smith 
and  Catharine  Murtaugh,  who  were  married  at  Honesdale,  in 
1846.  The  parents  of  Judge  Smith  were  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  America  early  in  life,  and  located  at  Honesdale,  where 
they  resided  nearly  all  their  remaining  years.  Nine  children  were 
bora  to  them,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  The  father  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  for  many  years, 
and  later  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  at  the  close  of  which, 
in  1873,  he  ceased  active  pursuits.  Judge  Smith  received  no  other 
outside  aids  to  education  than  those  which  the  Honesdale  High 
School  afforded;  but  his  real  education,  largely  self-directed,  has 
been  part  of  his  life  work.  His  diligent  application  and  rapid 
advancement  in  his  studies  were  marked,  and  his  graduation 
brought  him  the  honors  of  his  class.  For  a few  years  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  To  this  new  intellectual  research  he 
brought  that  same  earnestness  of  purpose  and  diligence  of  appli- 
cation that  had  marked  his  school  days.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion and  was  admitted  to  the  Wayne  County  Bar  on  May  7,  1874. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
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Luzerne  Bar.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
courts  of  most  of  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State,  where 
his  practice  extended.  He  also  practiced  in  the  United  States 
courts  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  1875 — a trifle  more  than  a year  from  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar — Mr.  Smith  was  nominated  for  the  ofi&ce  of 
District  Attorney  of  Wayne  County  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  was  elected  by  a large  majority.  He  conducted  the  business 
of  the  office  with  marked  ability,  making  a record  so  creditable 
that,  in  1878,  he  was  unanimously  re-nominated  for  the  same  office. 
His  private  practice,  however,  had  assumed  such  proportions  that 
he  declined  to  stand  as  a candidate.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  Supervisor  of 
Census  of  the  Fifth  Census  District,  comprising  eleven  counties 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  thorough  and  systematic 
way  in  which  his  work  was  done  called  forth  a special  commenda- 
tion from  Superintendent  Walker.  In  1887,  Judge  Smith  decided 
to  make  his  permanent  home  in  Scranton,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  anthracite  metropolis,  where  he  found  a greater 
opportunty  for  the  exercise  of  his  legal  training.  Here  he  at 
once  became  a force  at  the  Bar,  and  his  high  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  drew  to  his  office  an  extensive  clientage. 

On  December  23,  1892,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  Additional 
Law  Judge  of  Lackawanna  County,  by  Governor  Pattison,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  John  F.  Connolly.  In 
September  following  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  office 
by  the  County  Democracy,  but  at  this,  and  a subsequent  election  in 
1894,  when  he  was  also  unanimously  nominated  for  the  County 
Judgeship,  the  opposition  to  Democracy,  arising  from  national 
issues,  produced  its  natural  effect  on  local  politics,  resulting  in  his 
defeat.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  at  Williamsport, 
September  12,  1895,  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  At  the  polls,  he  led  his  party  ticket  and  was  the  only 
candidate  of  his  party  elected,  receiving  287,631  votes — 6,214  more 
than  was  cast  for  the  next  highest  candidate  on  his  ticket.  Judge 
Smith’s  career  on  the  Bench  marks  him  as  an  able  jurist.  His 
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opinions,  wliile  on  tlie  Lackawanna  Bench,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Judges.  The  promise  then  given  has  been  signally  fulfilled 
since  his  elevation  to  the  Superior  Court.  As  a member  of  the 
appellate  tribunal,  his  opinions  exhibit  a striking  breadth  of  view, 
grasp  of  principles,  maturity  of  thought,  and  vigor  of  expression. 
His  judgments  are  based  on  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  questions  involved,  a keen  dis- 
crimination between  the  essential  and  the  non-essential  in  the 
evidence,  and  a logical  application  of  the  governing  legal  princi- 
ples to  the  facts  presented.  They  command,  in  a large  measure, 
the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  contribute  to  the  meritedly 
high  standing  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Smith  was  married,  November  lo,  1875,  at  Honesdale, 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Griffin,  also  a native  of  that  place.  They  are 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Mary  G.,  Katharine  E.,  Henel  Gertrude,  C.  Eugenia,  Anna  Martha, 
Florence  Julia  and  Paul.  His  home  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Green  Ridge  Street,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Scranton.  Here  his  judicial  work  off  the  Bench  is  done, 
and  here,  too,  he  finds  rest  and  comfort  from  the  duties  of  the 
Judgeship,  and,  with  his  estimable  family,  is  honored  and  esteemed 
by  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Bench  of  the  Keystone  State  has  long  been  dis- 
",  tinguished  for  its  superiority  in  legal  attainments, 

and  to  obtain  a place  thereon  has  ever  required 
very  noteworthy  and  pre-eminent  acquirements  as 
a scholar  not  less  than  a thorough  knowledge  of 
statutory  and  common  law.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  colonies, 
however,  the  judiciary  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  held  in  more 
deservedly  high  esteem  than  at  the  present  time,  when  justice  is 
administered  in  its  courts  by  as  brilliant  and  scholarly  an  array 
of  talent  as  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  To  be  selected, 
therefore,  for  a place  on  the  Bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  is  one  of  the  most  flattering  tributes  that  can  be  accorded 
the  talents  and  crown  the  career  of  a member  of  the  Bar.  This 
honor  came  to  William  W.  Porter,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th 
day  of  September,  1897,  when  Governor  Hastings  appointed  him 
as  the  successor  of  Judge  Willard.  Both  because  of  his  promi- 
nent place  in  the  public  eye  and  from  his  record  as  a member  of 
the  Bar,  the  honor  was  one  worthily  bestowed  and  a deserved 
recognition  of  a highly  creditable  career. 

William  W.  Porter  was  bom  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1856. 
He  came  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  Pennsylvania’s  leading 
families,  being  a son  of  the  late  Judge  William  A.  Porter;  a 
grandson  of  David  Rittenhouse  Porter,  twice  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  great-grandson  of  General  Andrew  Porter,  who  was 
a member  of  General  Washington’s  staff  during  the  struggle  for 
independence.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  of  his  day.  Ailing  successively  the  offices  of  District  Attor- 
ney and  City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  Supreme  Court  Justice  of 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Alabama 
Claims,  at  Washington.  His  grand-uncle.  Judge  James  Madison. 
Porter,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  was  a member  of  President  Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet.  His  uncle.  General  Horace  Porter,  is  the 
present  Ambassador  to  France. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1875, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  three  years  later  taking  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Upon  completing  his  course  at  this  cele- 
brated institution  he  entered  the  law  ofl&ces  of  his  father.  Judge 
William  A.  Porter,  under  whom  he  acquired  a thorough  knowledge 
of  legal  practice.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1877,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  law  relating  to  corporations  and  estates. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  a text-book 
on  “ The  Law  Relating  to  Bills  of  Lading,”  and  a brochure  en- 
titled “ Legal  Responsibility  of  Clergymen  Solemnizing  Marriages 
in  Pennsylvania the  influence  of  the  latter  having  had  much  to 
do  with  the  enactment  of  the  new  marriage  license  law.  His  emi- 
nence as  an  attorney  and  his  peculiar  grasp  of  corporation  law  re- 
lating to  carriers  and  insurance  has  led  to  Mr.  Porter’s  selection 
as  counsel  for  many  well  known  corporations.  He  was  of  counsel 
for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  in  the  noted 
Megargee  case  (which  was  four  times  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State),  and  in  the  case  of  Riegel  m.  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany (three  times  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court),  which  cases, 
perhaps,  settled  more  insurance  laws  than  any  others  in  the  record 
of  Pennsylvania  tribunals  of  justice.  Mr.  Porter’s  experience  in 
the  Orphans’  Court,  too,  has  been  very  extensive,  and  his  services 
were  sought  as  counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  estates  ever  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Porter  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  capable  of  the  younger  law- 
yers of  his  city,  and  has  brought  to  the  Superior  Bench  great 
capacity  for  work  and  a mind  habituated  to  a careful  study  of 
abstruse  legal  questions. 

In  politics  Judge  Porter  has  been  a staunch  Republican,  but 
has  held  no  public  of&ce  save  the  one  he  now  occupies.  Humane 
and  benevolent  works  have  been  given  of  his  time,  and  he  is 
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identified  with  many  of  the  best  known  charitable  organizations 
of  Philadelphia,  among  them  the  Union  Benevolent  Association, 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  others.  In  the  social  world  he 
has  many  noteworthy  connections,  and  of  the  organizations  of 
which  he  is  a member  may  be  numbered  the  Union  League,  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Scotch-Irish  Society,  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Lawyers’  Club,  the  Merion  Club,  and  the 
Lawyers’  Association,  of  Philadelphia. 

He  was,  on  May  15,  1897,  the  Orator  of  the  Day  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  great  Washington  Monument,  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  dividing  the  honors  of  the  platform 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  before  an  assembly  of 
unnumbered  thousands  of  people.  The  success  of  this  oratorical 
effort  raised  him  to  a high  rank  among  the  public  speakers  of 
the  day. 

He  has  not  yet  had  time  to  make  a record  as  a Judge,  but 
his  high  standing  in  legal  circles  and  his  activity  in  whatever 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt  that  he  will  speedily  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  members  of  Pennsylvania’s  judiciary. 


L— 6. 


HK  intellectual  and  political  strength  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  strongly  indicated  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  representative  body  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  Pennsylvania  interests  are  looked  after 
by  such  men  as  Ernest  F.  Acheson,  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  Congressman  Acheson,  of  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  natural  and  easy  stages  stepped  from  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism into  the  more  exacting  one  of  politics.  As  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Washington  Observer  he  wielded  a potent  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Washington  County,  which  later  developed  into  a 
masterful  command  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Congressional  District.  The  fact  that  he  was  endorsed  five  times 
by  the  Republican  organization  of  that  section  of  the  State  is 
indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  among  his  own  people ; 
while  at  the  Nation’s  Capitol,  where  he  meets  the  chosen  men  of 
the  country,  he  is  just  as  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  position  of 
leader  as  he  is  in  his  native  place. 

Ernest  E.  Acheson  was  bom  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
September  19,  1855.  His  father  was  Alexander  W.  Acheson,  after- 
wards Presiding  Judge  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  District, 
and  an  astute  and  profound  lawyer.  Mr.  Acheson’s  mother  was 
Jane  Wishart,  a lineal  descendant  of  George  Wishart,  a Scottish 
martyr,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
His  mother  was  a woman  of  splendid  character  and  rare  mental 
attainments,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  cause  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  an  inspiration  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  The  son,  Ernest,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  city  and  at  Washington-Jefferson  College.  He  decided  to 
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enter  the  legal  field  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
his  father,  who  was  then  on  the  Bench.  In  1877.  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  and  entered  into  the  affairs  of  his  district  with  an 
animation  and  zealousness  that  marked  him  for  early  success. 
This,  in  fact,  brought  about  his  purchase  of  the  Washington  Ob- 
server^ in  1879,  two  years  after  he  became  a member  of  the  Bar. 
Under  his  guiding  hand,  and  through  his  unremitting  care,  the 
newspaper  has  developed  wonderfully,  and  as  he  still  retains  an 
active  and  controlling  interest,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  a 
power  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania  District,  which  he  now 
represents  in  Congress.  The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
Washington  Observer  points  out  the  general  trend  of  Congressman 
Acheson’s  character.  He  took  it  in  hand  when  it  was  a weekly 
of  meagre  circulation,  and  so  well  did  he  plan  its  course  and  guide 
it  through  the  difficulties  of  political  warfare  that  it  is  now  a pro- 
gressive and  widely  circulated  daily,  with  a semi-weekly  edition 
that  is  influential  among  a constituency  much  larger  than  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  its  district. 

The  step  from  journalism  into  politics  was  only  a natural  one 
for  Congressman  Acheson.  An  ardent  Republican  and  one  who 
believed  in  all  the  tenets  of  the  party,  he  became  attached  to  the 
organization  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Republicanism  in  Washington 
County,  for  many  years  serving  in  various  capacities  with  a warm 
fealty.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  for  successful  political  man- 
agement early  laid  down  by  Mr.  Acheson  was  the  doctrine  that 
the  party  voters  had  a right  to  equal  representation  in  nominating 
conventions.  With  this  point  in  view  he  made  a fight  in  several 
successive  Republican  State  conventions  to  abolish  the  old  and 
generally  unfair  system  of  electing  State  Delegates  by  Senatorial 
and  Representative  districts.  His  proposition  was  to  substitute 
the  plan  of  electing  delegates  on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  vote 
polled  in  each  county.  His  plan  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican organization  and  is  now  in  vogue.  This  was  one  of 
Congressman  Acheson’s  earliest  services  to  his  party,  and  it  led  to 
many  others.  In  1884  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congressional  District  to  represent  them  at  the 
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Chicago  Convention,  and  on  every  ballot  cast  his  vote  for  Wash- 
ington County’s  most  distinguished  son,  James  G.  Blaine,  to  whose 
standard  he  manfully  adhered  through  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
memorable  Convention.  When  the  St.  Louis  Convention  was  held, 
in  1896,  he  again  represented  the  Twenty-fourth  District,  support- 
ing the  candidacy  of  Senator  Quay  as  first  choice,  and  that  of 
William  McKinley  when  it  became  evident  that  he  was  the  logical 
candidate  of  the  party.  His  services  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
organization  were  recognized  by  Washington  County  when  for  five 
consecutive  times  he  was  endorsed  for  the  Republican  Congressional 
nomination,  in  1888,  1890,  1892,  1894  and  1896. 

He  became  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
District  in  1892,  but  in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  that  year  he 
was  defeated.  In  1894,  however,  he  was  again  honored  with  the 
nomination  and  was  this  time  elected  to  Congress.  In  1896,  when 
his  term  had  expired,  he  was  once  more  nominated  and  elected, 
and  is  now  representing  the  Twenty-fourth  District  of  the  State 
in  a faithful  and  comprehensive  manner.  One  of  Congressman 
Acheson’s  most  particular  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  of 
Pennsylvania’s  interests  were  centred  in  his  advocacy  of  the  abol- 
ishment of  tolls  on  the  locks  of  the  Monongahela  River,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Washington  County.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  and  in  that  capacity  has  been  connected  with  many 
important  improvements.  Always  a strong  believer  in  the  protec- 
tion idea,  he  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
Dingley  Bill  among  the  Republicans  of  the  House,  and  in  its 
construction  and  final  adoption  was  ever  watchful  of  the  interests 
of  his  constituency.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Citizens’  National 
Bank  of  Washington  and  is  Trustee  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Wash- 
ington-Jefiferson  College. 

In  1882  Congressman  Acheson  was  married  to  Miss  Janet 
Stewart,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  five  children  constitute 
their  interesting  family,  brightening  the  home  life  to  which  Mr. 
Acheson,  caring  little  for  social  diversions,  devotes  all  of  his  leisure 
time. 


TbsRciibrandtBng.  na.Thila.. 


HILE  the  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania,  as  represented 
in  its  leading  men  of  all  generations,  has  been 
pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  various 
professional  and  industrial  interests,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  Bar  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
favored  in  its  attainment  of  great  men.  Josiah  R.  Adams,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  is  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  in  the  State 
and  a man  identified  with  high  social  circles. 

Josiah  R.  Adams  was  born  in  1848,  during  the  period  in  which 
his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Adams,  represented,  in  France,  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  Dr.  Adams  was  a prominent 
minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was  instrumental  in  spreading  the 
cause  of  Christianity  throughout  a considerable  portion  of  the 
globe.  Mr.  Adams’  years  of  early  education  were  followed  by  a 
period  devoted  to  school  teaching,  during  the  course  of  which 
occupation  he  fitted  himself  for  college  by  earnest  and  untiring 
home  study.  He  matriculated  at  Princeton  College  in  1869,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  McCosh.  In  1873  Mr. 
Adams  graduated  from  Princeton,  receiving  first  honors  in  oratory 
and  literature,  his  superiority  being  indicated  by  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  the  award  of  four  gold  medals  and  a monetary  prize. 
During  his  last  year  in  college,  having  determined  to  adopt  a pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  suited,  Mr.  Adams  registered  both  at  law 
and  medicine.  However,  he  finally  turned  his  attention  solely  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1874.  Strengthened  mentally  by  his 
collegiate  courses,  and  possessed  of  undoubted  natural  abilities,  Mr. 
Adams  speedily  rose  to  a position  of  prominence  in  his  profession. 
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In  his  early  legal  career  he  became  a counselor  in  bankruptcy,  com- 
mercial and  maritime  law,  in  which  branches  he  evidenced  a remark- 
able grasp  of  details.  He  was  counselor  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  vs.  Harris,  an  equity  suit  to  enjoin  the  building  of 
a large  bay  window  projecting  into  Walnut  Street  by  the  defendant; 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration,  when  a number  of 
persons  were  injured  by  an  explosion  in  Fairmount  Park,  he  became 
counsel  for  several  of  the  sufferers,  and  recovered  for  them  substan- 
tial damages,  and  in  land  damage  and  railroad  accident  cases  he 
has  had  unusual  success,  and  has  obtained  very  favorable  verdicts 
for  a number  of  clients.  Upon  many  occasions  he  has  served  under 
appointment  of  the  courts  as  Examiner,  Auditor  and  Receiver. 
As  Receiver  of  the  Penn  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  he  col- 
lected $86,000  for  the  depositors  by  suits  against  the  Spring  Garden 
National  Bank  and  against  the  Directors.  He  is  now  Receiver  for 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Granite  State  Provident  Association,  and  the 
important  interests  thus  entrusted  to  his  care  have  been  so  well 
cared  for,  and  the  judicial  powers  displayed  so  considerable,  that 
his  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  student  has  greatly  increased  and 
widened.  More  than  once  his  name  has  been  mentioned  among 
his  associates  as  a candidate  for  judicial  honors. 

As  auditor  in  the  Remington  estate,  Mr.  Adams  supervised 
the  distribution  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars.  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  Mr.  Adams’  recent  cases  was  that  of  Worrall  vs. 
Bailey,  the  celebrated  suit  in  Miffiin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  won  a decision  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  resulting 
in  the  overthrow  of  a deed  for  property  valued  at  $35,000,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  obtained  without  consideration  by  one  who  had 
been  in  a fiduciary  relation  to  the  grantor,  who  was  an  invalid. 
A number  of  estates  of  descendants  in  England  have  been  settled 
by  Mr.  Adams,  who  has  obtained  inheritances  and  legacies  for 
claimants  here,  and  in  commercial  and  banking  circles  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  competent  legal  authorities.  Out- 
side of  his  professional  reputation,  Mr.  Adams  enjoys  a growing 
popularity  socially  and  among  clubs  of  which  he  is  a member. 
While  his  duties  in  the  practice  of  law  occupy  most  of  his  atten- 
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tion,  he  yet  finds  time  for  the  development  of  those  genial  quali- 
ties which  largely  tend  to  make  him  highly  esteemed  in  the 
community.  He  is  a Director  and  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Lawyers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  Club.  Mr.  Adams  is  also  a member  of  the  Art 
Club,  the  Philadelphia  Yacht  Club  and  the  Clover  Club.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Adams  a large  clientele  in  his  profession,  but  he 
has  a number  of  friends  both  in  and  out  of  it,  for  his  genial  dis- 
position and  kindly  nature  assure  him  of  the  friendship  and 
regard  of  all  who  know  him. 


SIMPSON  AFRICA  was  born  in  tbe  borongb  of 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  September  15,  .1832,  and 
is  a son  of  Daniel  Africa,  wbo  served  two  terms 
as  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Huntingdon  County  and 
for  more  tban  two  decades  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  German,  his  great-grandfather,  Christo- 
pher Africa,  having  emigrated  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
from  Hanover,  now  a part  of  Prussia,  and  settled  first  at  German- 
town, and  later  at  Hanover,  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  son, 
Michael,  married  in  York  County,  but  became  a resident  of  Hunt- 
ingdon in  1791,  where  Daniel  Africa,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  born,  March  19,  1794.  In  the  maternal  line  Mr. 
Africa’s  ancestors  were  from  Scotland.  In  this  line,  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Murray,  was  brought  to  America  about  1730, 
when  he  was  an  infant,  by  his  parents,  who  settled  in  what  was 
then  Lancaster,  but  is  now  Dauphin  County.  James  Murray  took 
an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  in  the  struggle  that 
resulted  in  independence,  and  served  as  captain  in  one  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  companies  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Another 
ancestor  was  John  Simpson,  a native  of  Bucks  County,  who  was 
also  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Africa  has,  among  his  many 
valuable  possessions,  documents  bearing  the  dates  of  1775,  1776, 
1777,  indicative  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  patriotic  forefathers 
in  the  cause  of  the  country.  Besides  these  he  has  many  works 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
academy  of  his  native  borough.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen 
profession,  surveying  and  civil  engineering,  he  received  practical 
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training  under  the  instruction  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  Janies 
Simpson.  In  January,  1853,  he  became  a member  of  the  engin- 
eering corps  of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Mountain  Rail- 
road, on  its  organization  under  Samuel  W.  Mifflin,  chief  engineer, 
and  assisted  in  the  location  of  the  road.  The  friendship  between 
the  chief  engineer  and  his  young  assistant  remained  unbroken 
until  the  death  of  the  former.  Mr.  Africa  had  just  passed  his 
twenty-first  year  when  he  was  elected  to  his  first  public  office, 
that  of  County  Surveyor  of  Huntingdon  County,  in  October,  1853. 
He  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  although  the  normal  Whig 
majority  was  over  six  hundred,  he  obtained  a majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  In  1856,  a Presidential  year,  he  was  again 
a candidate,  the  vote  resulting  in  a tie,  but  the  Court,  six  months 
later,  appointed  his  opponent.  In  the  meantime  he  was  assiduous 
in  his  profession  as  a surveyor  and  came  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  competent  in  central  Pennsylvania.  In  1853  he  and 
Samuel  G.  Whittaker  established  a weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Standing  Sto7ie^  and  for  nearly  two  years  he  was  the  proprietor 
and  one  of  its  editors.  In  1883  he  edited  the  “History  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Blair  Counties,”  a work  of  much  value.  In  public 
addresses,  newspaper  articles  and  in  various  other  ways,  he  largely 
contributed  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Juniata. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858 
and  1859  he  served  as  Journal  Clerk.  In  October,  1859,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  serving  during 
the  session  of  i860.  During  the  Civil  War,  while  he  did  not  for- 
sake the  Democratic  organization,  he  patriotically  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  office  of  the  Monitor^  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  Huntingdon  County,  was  wrecked  by  a mob,  he  was 
among  the  first  .to  join  in  a letter  publicly  denouncing  the  out- 
rage, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  re-establishing  the  paper.  In 
May,  1875,  was  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
serving  until  May,  1879.  The  department  was  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  1873,  and  its  organization  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Africa.  In  1880,  at  the  request  of  William  A.  Wallace,  then 
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United  States  Senator,  President  Hayes  appointed  him  Supervisor 
of  the  Censns  for  the  Seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
fourteen  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  a thoroughness  that  won  him  many 
expressions  of  praise.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  chosen  Cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Huntingdon.  Having  been  elected 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  in  1882,  he  resigned  the  cashiership, 
April  I,  1883,  so  that  he  could  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  in 
May  following.  His  official  term  of  four  years  expired  in  1887. 

Mr.  Africa  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1882,  and  has  been  a Di- 
rector ever  since.  October  13,  1887,  he  was  chosen  President,  a 
position  he  yet  holds.  He  is  also  a Director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life  Association,  of  Philadelphia. 

He  is  a member  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  300,  and  of 
Standing  Stone  Chapter,  No.  201,  at  Huntingdon.  He  served 
as  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  years 
1891  and  1892,  and  is  now  a member  of  important  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Chapter.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Engineers’  Club,  the  Franklin  Institute,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish  Society. 

On  January  i,  1856,  Mr.  Africa  married  Dorothe  C.,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joshua  Greenland,  then  Sheriff  of  Huntingdon  County. 
She  died  November  15,  1886,  Of  five  children,  three  sons  sur- 
vive: B.  Franklin  is  Manager  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Works  at  Huntingdon ; J.  Murray,  a Civil  Engineer,  also  resides 
there.  He  graduated  at  the  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  New  York,  and  is  a member  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Walter  G.,  a Gas  and  Electric  Engineer,  resides  in  the  city  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  is  Agent  and  Mana- 
ger of  the  People’s  Gas  Company,  Treasurer  of  the  Manchester 
Electric  Light  Company,  and  Director  of  the  Merchants’  National 
Bank.  All  the  sons  are  married  and  have  children. 
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BMUEL  AMERMAN,  wlio  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Scranton,  was 
identified  with  the  advancement  of  professional 
and  business  interests  in  the  Wyoming  and 
Lackawanna  Valleys  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  was  bom  near  Danville,  Montour  County,  Pennsylvania,  on 
October  29,  1846.  His  paternal  ancestors  emigrated  from  Holland 
with  the  early  Dutch  settlers  and  reached  New  York  in  1695.  For 
many  years  thereafter  Derrick  Amerman  ran  the  ferry  between 
New  York  and  what  is  now  Hoboken.  The  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  Albert  Amerman,  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  near  Monmouth,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  one  of 
the  bravest  soldiers.  His  son,  Albert,  came  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  farmed ; his  son,  Henry,  locating  in  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter’s  wife  was  Susan  Cook,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  English  descent.  Their  son  was  Jesse  C. 
Amerman,  who  was  the  father  of  Lemuel.  He  was  a farmer  and 
merchant  and  a man  of  ability.  In  1873-74  he  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mother’s 
ancestors  were  German,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
Revolution.  Lemuel  Amerman  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  attend- 
ing school  during  the  winter.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught 
country  school,  preparing  himself  at  the  Danville  Academy  for 
college.  He  entered  Bucknell  University,  at  Lewisburg,  and  gradu- 
ated ^vith  honors  in  1870.  He  was  a teacher  in  Lewisburg  Acad- 
emy and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mansfield.  In  the  latter 
school  he  was  one  of  the  instructors  from  1871  to  1874  in  the 
Department  of  Ancient  Languages  and  English  Literature.  In 
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this  field  Mr.  Amerman  won  great  distinction.  However,  he  felt 
himself  cut  out  for  larger  work,  and,  selecting  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, entered  the  offices  of  Hon.  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  and  Pierce 
Archer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in  1875,  and 
went  to  Scranton  in  1876,  where  he  continued  in  the  profession  of 
law  until  his  death,  October  7,  1897. 

Mr.  Amerman’ s natural  abilities  and  professional  skill  brought 
him  into  prominence  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  and,  in  1878,  he  was 
made  County  Solicitor  for  a term  of  three  years.  In  politics  he 
was  always  a Democrat.  In  1880  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  his  service  at  Harrisburg  was  so 
excellent  that  he  was  elected  for  a second  term.  He  was  made 
State  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  reported  five  volumes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  which  he  compiled  in  an  admir- 
able manner,  including  Volumes  in  to  115.  He  was  elected  City 
Comptroller  of  Scranton  in  1886  and  served  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  organized  many  reforms  in  auditing  and  disbursing 
the  city’s  moneys.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  and  while  at  Washington  advocated  many  important  and 
popular  measures.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  requiring  railroads  to  equip  their  cars  with  air-brakes  and 
automatic  couplings,  and  was  active  in  defeating  the  “ Free  Coin- 
age of  Silver  ” bill.  Mr.  Amerman’s  identification  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Scranton  was  considerable.  With  others  he  pro- 
moted and  built  the  Spring  Park  Water  Supply  Company’s  works, 
in  which  three  hundred  miles  of  water  pipe  are  used  for  a pro- 
duction of  25,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  builders  of  the  Scranton  and  Pittston  Traction  Com- 
pany’s road,  and  also  of  the  Lackawanna  Traction  Company’s 
line.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  builders  of  the  Economy 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company’s  steam  plant.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  interested  men  in  Scranton  in  the  matter  of  its  affairs 
and  had  great  faith  in  the  prospects  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
Wyoming  Valleys.  Mr.  Amerman  always  declined  to  engage  in 
any  business  outside  of  those  interests  mentioned  for  the  reason 
that  he  could  not  give  full  personal  attention  to  them.  To  the 
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interests  enumerated  Mr,  Amerman  gave  his  entire  time,  save  such 
as  was  taken  up  in  the  advancement  of  charitable  or  social  work. 
He  was  a Baptist  in  religion,  while  respecting  thoroughly  the  entire 
freedom  of  worship  and  creed. 

Mr.  Amerman  was  married  in  1879  to  Susan  T.  Wallazz,  who 
died  four  months  after  the  marriage.  In  1883  he  was  married  to 
Mary  C.  Van  Nort,  who  died  in  1886,  and,  in  1890,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ella  M.  Van  Nort.  As  a result  of  .his  second  marriage  he 
had  two  children,  Ralph,  bom  in  1884,  and  Mary  T.,  bom  in 
1886.  On  October  7,  1897,  Mr.  Amerman  died  suddenly  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart,  at  Blossburg,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  probable  that  never  in  Scranton  a similar  instance  of  a death 
announcement  created  such  a general  shock  and  such  deep, 
unfeigned  regret.  Everywhere  there  were  expressions  of  sadness 
over  the  removal  of  one  whom  the  community  could  so  illy  spare. 
The  Bar  Association  held  a meeting  and  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  resolutions  which  set  forth  the  general  deep 
regret  at  Mr.  Amerman’s  demise,  and  detailed  his  professional  value 
and  his  private  virtues. 


HH  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company  is 
one  of  the  best  known  corporations  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  and  is  counted  one  of  the  leading 
enterprises  of  the  State.  Its  President,  Theodore 
Armstrong,  has  been  identified  with  its  progress 
ever  since  his  youth,  and  he  is  now  at  the  helm  of  this  great 
industrial  organization. 

Theodore  Armstrong  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
October,  1844,  and  was  one  of  seven  children.  His  parents, 
descendants  of  well  known  French  and  Swedish  families,  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  where  they  resided  for  many  years,  his  father  being 
a contractor  and  builder,  and  a man  noted  for  his  sterling  integ- 
rity. Mr.  Armstrong’s  paternal  grandfather  was  bom  in  Ireland 
and  his  grandmother  in  Scotland.  His  great-grandfather  on  his 
mother’s  side  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his 
grandfather  served  his  country  in  the  War  of  1812.  True  to  the 
patriotic  impulses  thus  endowed  upon  him,  when  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1861,  he,  with  two  brothers,  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  serving  until  1864,  when  they  were 
honorably  discharged.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  mother  is  still  living, 
and  remembers  well  those  troublous  times.  Although  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  she  is  hale  and  hearty,  being  the  sole  survivor 
of  her  branch  of  the  De  Ronda  family  which  came  to  this  country 
shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Armstrong  in  his 
youth  received  a public  school  and  academic  education,  the  science 
of  mathematics  having  a particular  interest  for  him. 

When  he  left  the  army  he  became  connected  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  of  Philadelphia,  auditing  the  accounts  of 
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collectors  of  tlie  first  and  second  districts  respectively.  Dnring 
the  latter  part  of  1865  lie  became  associated  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Salt  Manufactnring  Company,  the  main  office  of  wbicli 
concern  was  in  Philadelphia.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics 
practically  fitted  him  for  an  important  position  in  the  Company’s 
employ,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1866  he  was  appointed  chief 
accountant  at  their  factory,  located  at  Natrona,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  spent  seven  years  there  mastering  the  details 
of  the  many  chemical  processes,  and  his  experience  afterwards 
proved  invaluable  in  conducting  the  Company’s  general  affairs. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Company,  and  transferred 
to  Philadelphia,  for  by  that  time  he  had  so  thoroughly  improved 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  that  he  was  counted  among  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  organization’s  success.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary;  then 
he  was  made  Treasurer,  and,  still  urged  on  by  ambition,  backed 
by  natural  ability,  was  made  Vice-President.  Hventnally  he 
became  President.  He  is  not  a director  or  officer  of  any  other 
corporation,  although  he  has  been  tendered  these  posts  upon  several 
occasions.  In  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company’s  large 
interests,  all  his  time  has  been  absorbed  in  his  office  of  President. 
One  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  most  notable  improvements  in  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs,  and  one  unequaled  in  its  particular  sphere,  was 
the  system  of  accounts  by  which  the  chemical  process  involved  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company’s  work  is  followed. 
So  exact  is  the  system  that  the  cost  of  every  article  produced  is 
known  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a cent  per  pound.  Of  this 
method,  Henry  Pemberton,  a gentleman  of  the  highest  scientific 
attainments,  for  many  years  vice-president  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Company,  has  said  that  its  adoption  made  practical 
the  only  thorough-going  course  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs.  The  operations  of  a chemical  and  metal  works, 
embracing  at  least  sixty  acres  of  buildings,  are  necessarily  com- 
plicated, but  with  the  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong  the 
technical  and  commercial  branches  move  along  with  marvelous  ease. 
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Although  the  discovery  of  new  chemicals  and  improvements  in 
the  making  of  alkali,  both  by  the  Le  Blanc  and  ammonia  pro- 
cesses, have  proven  threatening  innovations  to  the  kryolith  indus- 
try, Mr.  Armstrong,  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  met  all  competition  triumphantly. 
The  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  cupreous  sulphur  ore 
from  the  Rio  Tinto  mines,  in  Spain,  whereby  the  cost  of  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  extraordinarily  reduced,  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  present  administration  of  the  Company.  The  wet  extrac- 
tion process  for  treating  the  cinders  resulting  from  Spanish  ore, 
carried  on  at  the  Company’s  works  in  Natrona,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Copper,  iron  and  the  precious 
metals,  the  latter  at  present  in  limited  quantities,  are  obtained 
from  the  cinders.  A large  number  of  other  improvements  have 
been  inaugurated  by  this  Company,  many  of  which  have  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufac- 
turers’ Club,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  the  Bookkeepers’  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  also  a member  of  the  Veteran  Corps,  First 
Regiment  Infantry,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  the  Mercantile 
Beneficial  Association  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
He  has  enjoyed  remarkable  health,  having  had  little  or  no 
sickness  during  his  entire  life  of  fifty-three  years. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  married,  in  June,  1867,  to  Miss  Fannie 
Karr,  daughter  of  Daniel  Karr,  of  New  York.  They  have  six 
children  and  three  grandchildren,  all  living.  One  daughter,  Mary, 
is  married  to  William  Moyn,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  another,  Clara, 
is  married  to  Howard  Townsend  Alexander,  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.  They  have  four  sons:  Edward,  William,  Robert  De  Ronda, 
and  Theodore,  Jr. 


•V. 


HEPBURN  ARMSTRONG  was  born 
iber  7,  1824,  Williamsport,  Lycoming 

Pennsylvania.  His  father,  James  Arm- 
was  bom  in  Berks  County,  February  15, 
The  family  removed  to  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
early  in  tbe  present  century,  and  James  Armstrong,  while  still  a 
young  man,  went  to  Williamsport,  where  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  practiced  until  his  death,  August  13, 
1867,  having  filled  a place  upon  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of 
the  State.  He  married  Sarah  Hepburn,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  Hopewell  Hepburn,  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  bom  in  1801,  and  died  in  1829.  From  this  union  three 
children  were  born:  William  H.,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
Mary  Hopewell  and  Sarah  Emily  Perry.  William  H.  Armstrong 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  June,  1847,  being  one  of  the 
foremost  members  of  his  class.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1849,  having  studied  under  his  father.  While  still  a student  he 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Williamsport, 
which  office  he  held  until  1854,  when  he  resigned  and  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  opening  an  office  in  the  Mercantile  Library 
Building,  then  at  Fifth  and  Library  streets.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career,  June  3,  1851,  he  married  Annie,  daughter  of  Robert 
Earp,  then  residing  in  “Girard  Row,”  now  1107  Chestnut  Street. 
In  1856  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  life.  During  his  convalescence 
he  traveled  in  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  In 
i860  and  1861  he  was  elected  as  a Republican  to  the  Legislature 
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of  the  State  in  a strongly  Democratic  District,  and,  in  i86i,  was 
the  candidate  for  Speaker.  He  gave  way,  however,  to  John  Rowe, 
of  Franklin  County,  the  candidate  of  the  “War  Democrats,”  who 
held  the  balance  of  power,  in  order  to  secure  the  Republican 
organization  of  the  House  and  their  support  of  Republican 
measures.  In  January,  i86i,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  President  Lin- 
coln at  Pittsburg  on  his  memorable  journey  to  Washington  for 
his  first  inauguration.  He  came  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
martyred  President,  and  attained  a high  place  of  prominence  in 
his  State.  In  the  same  session  Mr.  Armstrong  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1862  he  was  tendered 
a commission  as  President  Judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  declined.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  Mr.  Armstrong  accompanied  General  Cameron  to  Fortress 
Monroe  to  interview  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  then  in  com- 
mand, in  relation  to  his  nomination  for  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  President  Lincoln.  It  is,  of  course,  a matter  of 
history  that  General  Butler  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in 
the  military  service.  In  1870  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-first  Congress  from  the  Kighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, in  which  session  he  played  an  important  part.  On 
January  30,  1871,  Mr.  Armstrong  offered  in  the  House  what 
was  practically  the  pioneer  civil  service  bill  which  became  a law, 
and  from  which  the  present  civil  service  system  gradually  devel- 
oped. During  the  same  session  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs 
received  much  attention,  and  was  not  a little  complicated  by  con- 
troversy of  many  years’  standing  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  touching  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  bind  the  government 
by  treaty  in  Indian  affairs.  While  this  disagreement  was  still 
active,  Mr.  Armstrong,  on  February  ii,  1871,  introduced  a reso- 
lution which  provided  that  no  Indian  Nation  or  Tribe  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  should  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  nation,  tribe  or  power  with  which  the  United  States 
would  contract  by  treaty.  In  the  election  for  the  next  Congress 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  again  the  Republican  candidate,  but,  owing 
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to  a split  in  the  party,  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  only  27 
votes.  For  the  third  time  he  was  requested  to  be  a candidate, 
but  he  declined  and  withdrew  from  politics  to  pursue  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a Delegate-at-Large 
to  the  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  establishing  separate  Orphans’ 
Courts.  He  was  a Delegate  from  his  Congressional  District  to 
the  Republican  Presidential  Convention  of  Chicago  in  1880. 
On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  of  this  Convention  Garfield  was  nomi- 
nated for  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Armstrong,  however, 
was  one  of  the  306  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  Grant  on  every 
ballot.  On  the  first,  755  votes  were  cast,  376  being  neces- 
sary to  a choice.  Of  these  Grant  received  304,  Blaine  284  and 
Garfield  i,  cast  by  W.  A.  M.  Grier,  of  Hazelton,  who  adhered 
persistently  to  him  until  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  when  Garfield 
received  399,  Grant  “306”  and  Blaine  42,  the  rest  scattering.  It 
has  often  been  wondered  why  the  friends  of  General  Grant  so 
persistently  adhered  to  him  during  the  balloting.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  Grant’s  adherents,  has  said  that  it  was 
the  general  impression,  strongly  asserted  by  Southern  delegates, 
that  Grant  was  the  only  candidate  who  could  successfully  break 
the  “ Solid  South,”  which  was  one  of  the  controlling  reasons  why 
the  “ 306  ” remained  steadfast  in  their  faith. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  resigning  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  being  succeeded  by  General 
Joseph  H.  Johnston.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters  and  the  removal  of  his  sons  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  he  retired  from  his  profession,  and,  after 
remaining  some  two  years  in  Washington,  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  When  resident  in  Williamsport  he 
drew  the  charter,  purchased  the  water  right,  and  organized  the 
Williamsport  Water  Company.  He  organized  the  “ Williamsport 
Library  Association,”  built  its  first  Market  House,  and  laid  the  first 
block  of  stone  pavement  in  its  streets. 


UDICIAL  positions  are  rightly  considered  the  high- 
est that  can  be  attained  by  members  of  the  Bar 
and  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  paid 
their  personal  integrity  and  legal  ability.  Since 
the  snccessful  Judge  mnst  not  only  be  endowed 
with  talents  of  a marked  order,  but  must  be  of  a peculiar  analyt- 
ical turn  of  mind,  it  is  only  the  exceptional  man  who  can  figure 
as  a prominent  advocate  at  the  Bar  and  make  as  conspicuous  a 
record  when  elevated  to  the  Bench.  These  qualities  are  possessed 
in  full  by  Judge  W.  N.  Ashman,  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. For  many  years  he  held  a high  place  in  the  public 
esteem,  both  while  serving  in  public  office  and  as  the  attorney  for 
private  clients,  winning  an  enviable  reputation  as  a pleader,  and 
by  his  keen  insight  into  the  gist  of  the  cases  which  demanded 
his  attention.  That  he  had  won  the  approval  of  the  people  at 
large  was  amply  evidenced  when  he  was  elected  for  a second  term 
on  the  Bench,  as  the  candidate  of  both  the  dominant  political 
parties. 

W.  N.  Ashman,  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a 
native  of  the  Quaker  City  and  the  son  of  Thomas  Ashman,  who 
was  bom  in  England,  and  Eliza  Barry,  formerly  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  His  grandfather  left  England  to  escape 
prosecution  for  the  publication  of  a libel  against  the  Government, 
and  came  to  America,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  Thomas  Ash- 
man, who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Judge  Ashman  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  made  commendable 

progress,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  High  School  of  the  city, 
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graduating  witli  tlie  class  of  1850.  His  first  intention  was  to  enter 
upon  a commercial  career,  and,  witli  tliis  object  in  view,  he  secured 
a place  in  the  counting  house  of  a mercantile  establishment  on 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  but  later  abandoned  it  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  law,  as  he  deemed  the  legal  profession  a better  field 
for  his  energies  and  ambitions.  He  pursued  the  course  in  the 
office  of  P.  P.  Morris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1857, 
Judge  Ashman,  while  he  never  entered  into  the  active  military 
operations,  performed  efficient  service  for  the  Government  as  Solic- 
itor for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  attended  to  with  his  accustomed  thoroughness. 
His  first  entrance  into  conspicuous  public  office  was  as  Assistant 
City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  post  he  made  such  a 
creditable  record  that,  in  January,  1878,  he  was  appointed,  and 
subsequently  elected.  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  being  re-elected 
in  1888,  at  which  time  he  headed  the  list,  having  had  the  honor 
of  being  nominated  by  both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  and 
having  the  endorsement  of  every  party  at  that  time  having  candi- 
dates in  the  race.  Although  he  was  never  a student  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg,  that  institution  has  recognized  his 
many  legal  abilities  by  conferring  upon  Judge  Ashman  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Few  public  speakers  who  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  audiences  in  Pennsylvania  better  deserve  the  title 
of  natural  orator  than  he,  and  his  addresses,  polished  in  diction 
and  delivered  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  seem  natural  to  him, 
invariably  hold  the  close  attention  of  his  audiences,  so  that  there 
are  few  more  popular  speakers  in  the  State.  As  a contributor  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession  Judge  Ashman  has  made  a record 
of  which  he  may  justly  feel  proud,  many  of  his  addresses  and 
treatises  having  been  published  in  various  legal  and  other  magazines. 

Aside  from  his  legal  duties.  Judge  Ashman  has  proven  his 
public  spirit  by  the  prominent  place  he  has  taken  in  many  of  the 
well  known  institutions  of  the  city.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  several  hospitals  and  charitable  organizations,  in  whose 
interest  and  welfare  he  takes  a deep  and  sincere  concern.  Judge 
Ashman’s  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Hahn,  a mem- 
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ber  of  a prominent  Montgomery  County  family.  They  have  three 
children,  of  whom  one  daughter  and  a son  are  married,  and 
another  daughter  is  now  living  with  her  father. 


<1 
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HERE  are  in  Philadelpliia  several  names  wliicli 
stand  for  generations  of  progress  and  for  present- 
day  prominence  of  the  highest  type,  and  of  these 
none  is  more  assertive  than  Joel  J.  Baily.  The 
Joel  J.  Baily  of  to-day,  who  holds  a record  of  a half 
century  of  active  business  life,  is  the  fifth  in  descent  bearing  the 
same  name.  His  great-great-grandfather  v/as  Joel  J.  Baily,  and 
one  of  his  descendants,  through  each  generation,  through  a direct 
line,  down  to  the  subject  of  this  review,  bore  the  same  name.  In 
1685  Joel  J.  Baily’s  great-great-grandfather  came  to  America,  and 
two  years  later  married  a young  woman  who  had  been  a pas- 
senger with  William  Penn  on  the  ship  “Welcome.”  From  that 
time  on  the  Baily  family  has  been  prominent  in  the  development 
of  American  resources  and  in  patriotism,  and  in  his  capacity  of  a 
leading  citizen  and  business  man  Mr.  Baily  carries  out  the  ten- 
dency of  his  people. 

Joel  J.  Baily  was  bom  in  Brandywine,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  1826,  his  parents  moving  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
when  he  was  less  than  a year  old.  When  he  was  old  enough 
he  started  to  work  on  a farm,  continuing  in  that  humble  capacity 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  meanwhile  attending  the 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  vicinity.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  March,  1844,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  M.  Morris 
Marple,  at  No.  12  North  Second  Street.  His  progress  was  rapid, 
and  before  he  was  of  age,  or  three  years  later,  April  i,  1847, 
acquired  ownership  of  the  business,  and  started  out  for  himself. 
Through  a half  century  of  uninterrupted  and  sustained  progress, 
Mr.  Baily  has  continued  in  this  capacity,  being  the  only  man 
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ever  in  Philadelphia  engaged  in  the  dry-goods,  or  notions,  busi- 
ness who  has  followed  in  the  same  line,  under  the  same  name,  for 
as  long  a period.  In  1853  Mr.  Baily  moved  from  his  original 
establishment,  on  Second  Street,  to  207  Market  Street.  But  his 
business  grew  immensely,  and  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1857,  to 
move  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  219  Market  Street,  at  which 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  his  rapidly  growing 
business,  he  associated  with  himself,  in  partnership,  Henry  J. 
Davis  and  Elton  B.  Gifford,  under  the  present  name  of  Joel  J. 
Baily  & Company,  and  these  gentlemen  are  still  partners  of  the 
firm.  In  1863  Mr.  Baily  again  moved,  this  time  to  28  North 
Third  Street,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  his  business,  he 
purchased  the  property  and  built  at  his  present  quarters,  719  to 
721  Market  Street.  Mr.  Baily’s  enterprises  were  prosperous  from 
the  first,  and  although  he  commenced  with  a business  which 
amounted  to  only  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a year,  it  has  grown 
and  extended  under  his  judicious  management  until  it  now  repre- 
sents in  its  transactions  three  million  dollars  per  annum.  Con- 
tinuing on  the  lines  of  his  original  success,  his  chief  business 
interests  are  comprised  in  his  extensive  establishment,  719  to  721 
Market  Street,  where  the  business  of  importing  and  jobbing 
hosiery,  notions,  furnishing  goods  and  white  goods  is  carried  on 
with  every  State  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Baily  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  Pennsylvania.  Commencing  over  a half  cen- 
tury ago,  he  has  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  business  successfully 
through  the  various  changes  of  several  generations,  and  by  close 
application  and  strict,  honest  and  fair  dealing  has  attained  a rep- 
utation and  a record  which  stand  out  boldly.  This  was  indicated 
on  April  i,  1897,  perhaps  as  strongly  as  at  any  other  time  during 
his  mercantile  career.  At  the  tables  of  the  Union  League,  of 
which  Mr.  Baily  has  been  a member  since  1863,  were  seated  the 
professional,  business  and  financial  leaders  of  the  State  and  city, 
gathered  there  to  give  him  tribute  in  a reception  and  banquet. 
At  his  place  of  business  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
employes  was  manifested  in  a reception  given  him,  at  which  time 
business  was  suspended  for  the  day,  in  order  to  pay  the  tributes 
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of  genuine  good-will  and  sincere  devotion.  From  all  over  this 
country  and  abroad  congratulatory  letters  were  sent  him,  express- 
ing a loving  remembrance  of  so  useful  a man.  These  celebrations 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Baily  were  significant  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  tendered  a citizen  who  had  no  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  or  city,  but  whose  distinction  it  was  to  have  been,  for  half 
a century,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  remarkable  citizens  in 
his  great  municipality  and  Commonwealth.  - 

Mr.  Baily’s  citizenship  and  his  public  life  are  of  the  highest 
character,  and  are  demonstrated  by  his  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  important  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a Director  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  from 
Cruelty,  Vice-President  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Association  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Humane  Society ; he  is  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Historical  Society, 
the  Art  Club,  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  the  Country  Club,  the  Bel- 
mont Driving  Club ; he  is  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Delaware,  the 
Anti-Vivisection  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Hibernian 
Society,  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Science  and  Industrial  Art ; he  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse  Show.  Mr.  Baily  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  Chairman  of  the  Citizens’  Muni- 
cipal Association,  is  a Director  in  the  Delaware  Mutual  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mortgage  Trust 
Company,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  is  Vice-President  of  the 
City  Parks  Association,  is  a Director  of  the  Home  for  Incurables, 
of  the  Valley  Forge  Commission,  is  a Manager  of  the  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  and  is  founder  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples.  He 
is  a member  and  Trustee  of  the  Bvangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Broad  and  Arch  streets,  and  a Vestryman  of  St.  James’  Church, 
at  Kingsessing.  In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  In 
politics  he  is  an  active  and  contributing  Republican,  but  in  the 
practical  management  of  the  party’s  affairs  he  does  not  participate. 


subject  of  this  review  has  already  carved  out  a 
career  for  himself  that  is  a standing  proof  that  a 
man  who  is  possessed  of  energy,  backed  by  ability 
and  integrity,  can  win  even  the  highest  rank  in 
the  professions  and  in  politics,  if  devotion  to  the 
interests  committed  to  his  charge  be  his  sole  aim  and  purpose. 
The  descendant  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  Col.  James 
Klder  Barnett  had  much  in  his  favor  when  he  entered  the  larger 
fields  of  active  legal  practice  and  political  life,  but  his  success  in 
so  few  years  is  ample  evidence  that  he  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

James  BedER  Barnett  was  born  on  the  ist  day  of  August, 
1856,  in  Elders  Ridge,  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Morrison  Barnett  and  Martha  Robinson  Elder. 
The  Barnetts  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  Scotch-Irish  families  in 
America.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  John 
Barnett,  who  was  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1685,  emigrated  to  America 
in  1700  and  located  in  Hanover,  Pennsylvania.  The  family  was  ori- 
ginally Scotch,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  rising  rapidly  to  prominence  in  Irish 
affairs  and  letters.  The  Elders  are  connected  with  the  old  Scotch 
clans  of  Stewart  and  Cameron,  and,  like  so  many  of  their  families 
who  perceived  the  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  land  of  the  thistle  and 
heather,  sought  enlarged  fields  of  endeavor  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  the  town  of  Ellerslie,  named  after  them,  was  the  place  of  their 
settlement.  Perceiving,  however,  even  greater  opportunities  in  the 
land  across  the  seas,  they  came  to  America  in  about  the  year  1700 
and  settled  at  Paxtang,  and  have  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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influential  families  in  Dauphin  County.  Among  the  best  known 
descendants  of  these  hardy  pioneers  were  Rev.  John  Elder,  Judge 
Thomas  Elder  and  a number  of  others  whose  names  occupy  high 
places  in  the  annals  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth.  The  fami- 
lies of  Barnett  and  Elder  are  intermarried  and  connected  vuth 
most  of  the  prominent  people  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  On  his 
father’s  side,  too,  the  subject  of  this  biography  also  traces  his 
ancestry  to  the  Gambles,  a widely  known  and  noble  Irish  family. 
James  Elder  Barnett’s  early  education  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  academy  at  Elders  Ridge,  Indiana  County,  and 
he  prepared  himself  for  entrance  into  the  widely  known  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1882.  After  graduating  from  this  popular  school,  he  served  as 
clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Washington  County,  engaging,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  oil  business.  All  this  time,  however,  he  had 
before  him  the  ambition  of  making  a place  for  himself  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  he  accordingly  devoted  such  time  as  he  could 
to  preliminary  studies,  afterwards  taking  a thorough  course  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  and  promptly 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  in  1890.  Since  then  he  has 
rapidly  risen  to  a prominent  position  in  his  profession,  and  has 
been  entrusted  with  many  intricate  cases,  his  conduct  of  all  of 
which  have  evidenced  his  careful  management  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  legal  jurisprudence.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State.  He  entered  the  service  as  a private,  but  his  mili- 
tary ardor  and  personal  ability  won  for  him  rapid  promotion 
through  the  ranks  of  Corporal,  Sergeant,  First  Lieutenant,  Captain, 
Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  all  of  which  positions  he  has 
served  with  great  credit.  The  latter  rank  he  now  holds  in  the 
Tenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  under  Col.  A.  L. 
Hawkins.  The  various  riots  which  have  occurred  during  his 
association  with  the  Guard  have  always  found  him  in  charge  of 
his  command  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  ef&cient  ofi&cers  in 
the  service. 

In  politics  Colonel  Barnett*  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  has 
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alwaj^s  taken  a deep  and  sincere  interest  in  party  work.  He  has 
filled  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Washington  County  Committee 
and  has  served  on  the  Republican  Executive  Committee  of 
the  same  county.  In  1893  he  was  selected  to  meet  a represen- 
tative from  Beaver  County  in  order  to  adjust  the  representative’s 
claims  of  Washington  and  Beaver  in  priority  to  the  State  election 
of  a candidate  to  the  State  Senate  of  that  district.  When  Gover- 
nor Daniel  H.  Hastings  formed  his  Cabinet,  he  selected  General 
Frank  Reeder  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  appointed 
Colonel  Barnett  to  the  responsible  position  of  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  appointment  taking  effect  July  i,  1895. 
He  served  as  such  with  marked  ability  until  General  Reeder 
retired  from  the  Cabinet,  when  he  resigned  his  post  October  19, 
1897,  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Personally  as  well  as  politically.  Colonel  Barnett  has  a host 
of  friends.  He  is  upright  and  genial  to  all,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  any  man  in  his  section  is  held  in  higher  esteem. 
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A MONG  the  most  important  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
\ are  those  centered  in  the  manufacture  and  develop- 
ment  of  various  chemical  compounds  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  which  several  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
country,  with  immense  plants,  are  engaged.  The 
firm  of  Baugh  & Sons,  operating  the  Delaware  River  Chemical 
Works,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  at  the  head  and  front  of  this  organization  stands 
Daniel  Baugh,  who  is  a prominent  figure  not  only  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  citizenship  and  modem 
progress. 

Daniel  Baugh  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
October  22,  1836.  His  great-great-grandfather,  who  wrote  his  name 
“ Bach,”  came  to  America  from  Germany  a short  time  before  the 
Revolution,  bought  some  land  and  established  a farm  and  home  in 
Tredyfiryn  Township,  Chester  County.  The  family  seat  was  near 
Paoli,  which,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  became  historic. 
The  great-grandfather,  John  Baugh,  the  grandfather,  Daniel  Baugh, 
and  the  father,  John  Pugh  Baugh,  were  all  natives  of  Chester 
County,  born  on  the  original  domain  purchased  by  the  emigrant 
Bach.  The  son,  Daniel,  was  educated  at  a private  academy  in 
Chester  County,  which  in  the  early  fifties  flourished  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  late  Professor  James  McClune.  Upon  the  Profes- 
sor’s removal  to  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  young  Baugh  was 
sent  to  Norristown,  to  continue  his  education  at  the  Fremont 
Seminary.  After  several  terms  in  the  school,  where  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  enter  college,  he  returned  to  his  father’s  home  and 
entered  upon  an  active  business  life. 
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The  family,  as  long  back  as  the  great-grandfather’s  time,  had 
always  been  engaged  in  tanning  or  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  leather  trade.  The  sons  of  the  third  generation  owned  four 
or  five  tanneries  and  pursued  the  business  until  the  scarcity  of 
bark,  and  the  introduction  of  more  advanced  methods  compelled 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  business  locally  and  its  removal 
to  the  more  sparsely  settled  and  better  wooded  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thus  it  was,  in  1853,  that  John  Pugh  Baugh,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  decided  to  turn  his  energy  and  facili- 
ties into  some  new  channel.  After  a year  or  two  of  experimental 
and  technical  investigation  on  the  subject  of  crop  fertilization  by 
artificial  and  chemical  means  prosecuted  by  the  father  and  his  two 
sons,  Edwin  P.  and  Daniel  Baugh,  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
when  the  new  business  might  be  safely  installed  in  the  place  of  the 
diminishing  trade  of  the  tannery.  The  power  and  machinery  inci- 
dental to  the  old  business  were  utilized  in  the  new,  and,  in  1855, 
the  firm  of  Baugh  & Sons  was  established  and  the  manufacture  of 
super-phosphate  begun.  The  product  of  the  works  was  quickly 
absorbed  by  a purely  local  demand  during  the  first  year,  and  the 
facilities  were  plainly  inadequate  for  the  rapidly  opening  field  of 
trade.  In  1856,  therefore,  a special  plant  was  erected  on  the 
Brandywine  Creek,  at  Downingtown.  In  i860  the  plant  was  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Delaware  River  Chemical  Works  estab- 
lished. New  lines  of  manufacture  pertaining  to  chemicals  and  kin- 
dred products  were  added  as  the  years  passed,  until  the  business 
assumed  a very  high  degree  of  scientific  importance. 

Meanwhile,  in  1861,  Daniel  Baugh  married  Anna  Wills, 
daughter  of  Allen  Wood  Wills,  of  Downingtown,  In  1862,  being 
a private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Grey  Reserves,  of  Philadelphia,  he 
was  with  his  regiment  when  it  was  sent  by  Governor  Curtin  to 
the  defence  of  Pennsylvania,  when  General  Lee,  with  a vast  army, 
was  menacing  the  border.  The  Grey  Reserves  were  sent  over  the 
State  lines  about  the  time  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought  and 
were  moved  from  point  to  point  between  Williamsport,  Maryland,  and 
Boonsboro  during  the  days  immediately  following  that  engagement. 
Mr.  Baugh  returned,  after  this  active  duty,  to  his  business. 
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In  1887  the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Edwin  P.  Baugh  as  President,  the  father  and  senior 
partner  having  died,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  eighty -five  years. 
Edwin  P.  Baugh  died  in  1888,  when  Daniel  Baugh  became  Presi- 
dent of  Baugh  & Sons  Company,  and  is  still  at  the  head  of  a 
business  greatly  enlarged  within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Delaware  River  Chemical  Works  to-day  comprises,  in  many 
respects,  a unique  and  interesting  group  of  scientific  operations, 
which  require  a union  policy  of  enterprise  and  conservatism.  Mr. 
Baugh  has  achieved  great  success,  and  has  held  it  in  spite  of 
many  adverse  conditions  of  trade  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more. 
While  doing  this  he  has  found  time  to  co-operate  with  many  of 
his  fellow  townsmen  in  the  management  of  various  Philadelphia 
institutions.  For  twelve  years  Mr.  Baugh  was  President  of  the 
Sanitarium  Association,  during  which  time  this  noble  charity  out- 
grew its  restricted  quarters  on  Windmill  Island,  and  was  success- 
fully planted  upon  its  own  land  in  a beautiful  park  at  Red  Bank, 
on  the  Delaware.  Mr.  Baugh  is  a Director  in  the  Girard  National 
Bank,  of  the  Delaware  Insurance  Company,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse,  a member  of  the  Permanent  Relief  Committee,  of  Phila- 
delphia; a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Archseology  and 
Paleontology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; a Trustee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museums,  Vice-President  of  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  President  of  the  Art  Club,  of  Philadelphia;  Trustee  of 
the  Rush  Hospital,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Howard  Hospital,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Art 
Club,  Penn  Club  and  Philadelphia  County  Club.  Mr.  Baugh  has 
been  visiting  Europe,  with  three  exceptions,  for  a period  of  over 
four  months  annually,  since  1875.  He  has  also  been  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  traveled  a great  part  of  South  America. 


profession  wiiicli  exploits  the  science  of  medicine 
las  always  been  conspicuous  for  its  progress  in 
this  State,  and  has  contributed  more  celebrated 
men  to  the  ranks  of  medical  practice  than  any 
other  of  the  Union.  Pennsylvania,  too,  is  always 
in  advance  in  those  discoveries  which  have  given  so  much  to  hu- 
manity. Among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  whose  work  has 
reflected  credit  not  only  upon  the  city,  but  upon  the  State,  there 
comes  into  assertion  the  name  of  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Bemardy,  whose 
individual  success  has  been  of  an  uncommonly  brilliant  kind. 

Eugene  P.  Bernardy  comes  of  an  old  French  family,  every 
generation  of  which  has  had  occasion  to  boast  of  a member  hold- 
ing a medical  diploma.  He  was  born  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies, 
December  ii,  1846.  His  father  was  Peter  Matthew  Bemardy, 
who  had  sought  the  West  Indies  after  having  left  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  troubles  of  the  early  “ forties.”  His  mother 
was  Mary  Ann  Yamfree,  who  was  of  French-German  descent.  His 
father  soon  left  St.  Thomas  and  began  practice  in  New  York  City, 
where,  in  1852,  he  became  a citizen  of  the  country.  The  elder  Ber- 
nardy was  a man  of  remarkable  education,  skill  and  ability,  and 
was  a graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Montpellier,  France.  Young  Eugene  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  was  promoted  to  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  When 
only  sixteen  years  old  he  became  fired  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  and  was  eager  to  fight  in  its 
defence.  Although  nothing  more  than  a stripling  when  the  war 

broke  out  he  became  the  bugler  of  the  Zouave  company  of  the 
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Fifty-fifth  New  York  Regiment,  and  was  in  service  for  fifteen 
months.  He  contracted  pneumonia,  which  left  his  constitution  in 
a very  weakened  condition.  In  consequence,  he  made  quite  a tour 
of  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  locality  best  suited 
to  his  condition  of  health.  He  finally  decided  to  settle  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  was  also  a private  student  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  Levick.  In  1868  he  graduated  with  high  honors 
and  became  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  served  for  five 
years  under  the  late  Dr.  L.  Hodge.  He  was  for  two  years  assist- 
ant in  the  surgical  rooms  under  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith,  and 
also  served  for  two  years  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dispensary.  The  Philadelphia  Hospital  also  had  the  benefit 
of  his  services  as  an  obstetrician.  Through  his  efforts  and  sug- 
gestions a number  of  very  notable  improvements  were  made  in 
his  department,  and  in  many  other  ways  young  Doctor  Bemardy 
displayed  early  in  his  professional  career  the  possession  of  creative 
and  progressive  ideas. 

In  1869  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Societe  Fran^aise  de 
Bienfaisance  de  Philadelphie,  and  he  has  been  in  that  capacity 
with  the  noble  organization  for  twenty-eight  years.  His  record 
there  is  one  of  unselfish  philanthropy.  He  has  performed  some 
very  important  and  successful  operations,  and  was  never  known 
to  refuse  medical  attention  to  any  one  referred  to  him,  no  matter 
what  the  patient’s  financial  condition  or  social  circumstances  might 
be.  In  1869  the  first  to  introduce  hydrate  of  chloral  as 

an  important  aid  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  convulsions.  This 
innovation  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  at  the  time,  but  in 
the  end  found  universal  acceptance.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  cases  have  been  successfully  carried  through  owing  to  its 
judicious  use.  In  1883  Doctor  Bernardy  called  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  to  a new  antiseptic — the  biniodide  of 
mercury.  He  has  been  a valuable  contributor  to  medical  litera- 
ture and  has  written  a number  of  important  papers.  He  is  a 
member  of  a large  number  of  medical  societies,  in  all  of  which 

he  takes  an  active  interest,  and  he  has  been  frequently  honored 
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by  election  to  important  offices  in  them.  He  is  connected  with 
the  County  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  with  the  Patholo- 
gical Society  of  Philadelphia.  Among  other  organizations  with 
which  he  is  identified  are  the  American  Obstetrician  and  Gyneco- 
logical Society,  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Ameri- 
can Climatological  Society  and  several  others.  It  has  been  semi- 
officially announced — and  this  report  will  soon  be  confirmed — that 
Doctor  Bernardy  is  to  receive  the  Order  of  “ The  Palms,”  which 
distinction  will  come  from  the  celebrated  French  Academy,  and  is 
bestowed  only  upon  those  who  have  made  noteworthy  achievement 
in  scientific  and  original  investigation.  In  addition  to  many  other 
offices.  Doctor  Bernardy  served  for  two  years  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society. 

Doctor  Bernardy  is  a quiet  man  of  retiring  disposition,  and 
is  so  thoroughly  interested  in  his  profession  and  its  scientific 
development  that  little  leisure  is  afforded  him  for  any  other  occu- 
pation. He  is  a specialist  in  Obstetrics,  and  is  said  to  have  one 
of  the  largest  practices  in  the  State,  being  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  an  authority  in  this  branch  of  medicine.  He 
married  Miss  Marie  Louise  Jacquin,  of  New  York,  and  they  have  two 
children,  a daughter  and  a son.  The  daughter  recently  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  while  the  son,  after  having 
received  his  literary  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
entered  the  Medical  Department,  where  he  is  at  present  pursuing 
his  studies.  Doctor  Bernardy  is  a Mason,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  Garibaldi  Lodge  of  New  York  in  1865.  He  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Potter  Lodge,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Chapter  and  Corinthian  Chasseur. 


Ths  MEtilrrandt  Eng  Ca.Ehila 


-(TNANCJAL  and  transportation  interests  have  claimed 
greater  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
I snbject  of  this  biography,  Alexander  Biddle,  of 

.^1=1=.  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  he  has  spent  practi- 

III  III  inu  HI  cally  the  whole  of  his  almost  four  score  years  of 

eventful  and  useful  life. 

AlExandKR  Biddle  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  1819.  He  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of 
Thomas  Biddle,  a well  known  financier  and  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Thomas  Biddle  & Company,  which  conducted  one  of  the  oldest 
banking  houses  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  mother  of  the  snb- 
ject of  this  review  was  Christina  Williams,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Brigadier-General  Jonathan  Williams,  a relative  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  organizer  and  first  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  He  was  Congressman-elect  from  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Biddle  family  was  one  of 
the  earliest  English  families  to  settle  in  America,  and  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  illustrious  and  patriotic,  serving  its  adopted 
country  with  distinguished  honor.  It  originated  in  America  from 
Judge  William  Biddle,  who,  about  the  year  1681,  emigrated  from 
England  and  settled  in  west  Jersey,  where  he  became  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Proprietors  and  of  the  General  Assembly.  Among 
his  descendants  have  been  many  men  who  have  attained  marked 
distinction  during  the  past  two  centuries.  Among  the  better 
known  ancestors  of  Alexander  Biddle  were  Owen  Biddle  (born 
1738,  died  1799),  who  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ; Clement  Biddle 
(bom  1740,  died  1814),  Colonel  and  Quartermaster-General  in  the 
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Continental  Army,  etc. ; Colonel  Clement  C.  Biddle  (bom  1 784, 
died  1855),  Commandant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Light 
Infantry  (volunteers)  during  the  War  of  1812,  first  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society,  and  a writer  on  political 
economy ; John  Cadwalader  (bora  1805,  died  1879),  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and  Judge  of  United  States  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia;  George  Cadwalader  (bom  1806,  died  1879), 
Brigadier-General  United  States  of  America;  Henry  Jonathan 
Biddle  (born  1817,  died  1862),  Adjutant-General  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  United  States  of  America;  Colonel  Chapman  Biddle 
(bora  1822,  died  1880),  Commandant  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -first  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
Thomas  Biddle  (born  1827,  died  1875),  United  States  Minister  to 
Ecuador.  Alexander  Biddle  is  one  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
William  Biddle  and  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Clement  Biddle,  who 
was  the  Quartermaster-General  under  General  Washington. 

Alexander  Biddle  received  a thorough  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  institution  he  is  a graduate. 
After  completing  his  course  at  the  University  Mr.  Biddle  entered 
the  counting-house  of  Bevan  & Humphreys,  the  largest  shipping 
firm  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  and  one  whose  fame  was  world- 
wide. After  four  years’  service  in  their  counting-house  he  was 
sent  as  supercargo  to  Australia,  China  and  Manila.  He  spent 
two  years  in  this  service,  and,  returning  home,  was  engaged  for 
four  years  in  various  pursuits.  He  then  entered  the  firm  of 
which  his  father  was  the  head,  remaining  with  Thomas  Biddle  & 
Company  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  then 
entered  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, which  was  commanded  by  his  cousin.  Colonel  Chapman 
Biddle,  and  was  chosen  as  Major  of  the  Regiment,  with  it  partici- 
pating in  all  the  engagements  in  the  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg  campaigns,  and  being  promoted  first  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  afterwards  to  Colonel.  At  Gettysburg  he 
commanded  the  regiment  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the 
State  he  represented.  After  eighteen  months  of  active  service  at 
the  front  he  resigned  his  commission  to  return  to  Philadelphia, 
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also  retiring  from  business  pursuits  and  enlarging  his  field  of 
usefulness  by  devoting  his  time  to  business  of  a public  and  semi- 
public character.  He  was  chosen  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  in  1874,  and  is  still  among  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  of  the  Directorate  of  that  celebrated  or- 
ganization. He  is  also  a Director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
for  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  the  Philadelphia 
Savings  Fund  Company,  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  the 
Contributionship  Insurance  Company,  and  quite  a number  of  other 
similar  institutions  of  the  highest  repute.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  in  September,  1869,  he 
was  elected  a member,  and,  in  January,  1882,  was  chosen  as  its 
President,  being  the  third  in  succession.  He  is  a Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Rush, 
Mr.  Biddle  was  named  as  an  executor  to  succeed  Henry  J.  Wil- 
liams, his  uncle,  in  the  erection  of  the  Ridgway  Library,  on  Broad 
Street,  between  Christian  and  Carpenter  streets,  a monument 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  its  founder.  On  the  nth  day  of  October, 
1855,  Mr.  Biddle  was  married  to  Julia  Williams  Rush,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Rush,  late  resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  has  six  children 
living,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 


HE  interests  of  the  law,  commerce  and  politics  all 
claim  the  attention  of  William  Dock  Bigler,  who 
has  served  as  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at 
Philadelphia  and  who  has  from  time  to  time  occu- 
pied important  ofi&ces  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  in  financial  institutions  and  as  a business  man. 
His  connection  with  the  legal  profession  has  also  given  him  con- 
siderable prominence,  and  throughout  his  entire  career  he  has 
exhibited  the  possession  of  qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  an 
ambitious  man  success  and  recognition  as  a progressive  citizen. 

William  Dock  Bigler  was  born  in  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
September  17,  1841.  His  father  was  William  Bigler,  a distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  State  and  a United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  His  mother  was  Maria  Jane  Reed,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Clearfield  County,  and  were 
members  of  the  Reed  family  from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Her 
grandfather,  Alexander  Reed,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Thus,  William  D.  Bigler  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to 
very  distinguished  American  predecessors,  and  he  is  a thoroughly 
representative  type  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  who,  reared  amidst  refin- 
ing influences,  has  had  his  character  moulded  along  the  broadest 
lines.  He  received  his  first  school  instruction  at  the  Clearfield 
Academy.  He  decided  to  go  to  college  and  obtain  a thorough 
course,  and  prepared  for  this  at  the  West  Jersey  Academy  of 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  In  September,  1859,  entered  the  Soph- 
omore Class  at  Princeton  and  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1862.  His  first  essay  into  the  professional  world  was 

when  he  began  to  read  law  with  the  late  Hon.  William  A.  Wal- 
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lace,  under  whom  he  studied  until,  in  1867,  admitted  to 

the  Bar.  In  that  year  he  formed  a partnership  with  Senator 
Wallace  under  the  firm  name  of  Wallace,  Bigler  & Fielding,  and 
he  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Fielding,  Bigler 
& Wilson,  and  then  of  Fielding  & Bigler.  As  a member  of 
these  legal  firms  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  notable 
cases  in  his  district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  a wide  inter- 
est in  the  business  affairs  of  his  community  to  the  end  that  he 
became  identified  with  many  enterprises.  Eventually  he  became 
engaged  in  wider  business  connections  and  in  the  political  life  of 
his  community.  He  did  not  follow  closely  the  praetice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but,  at  the  same  time,  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
in  many  important  cases.  In  1893  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
a number  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  both  political  parties  to  be  a 
candidate  for  President  Judge,  so  wide  and  comprehensive  was 
considered  to  be  his  knowledge  of  legal  affairs. 

Politically,  Mr.  Bigler  is  a prominent  man  in  his  section  of 
the  State,  and  he  has  held  all  the  various  offices  of  local  influence 
incident  to  good  citizenship  and  has  also  always  taken  a great 
interest  in  educational  matters.  He  was  School  Director  for  many 
years.  He  was  elected  by  his  district  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1891,  but  this  Convention,  as  a matter  of 
history,  was  never  held.  He  has  repeatedly  declined  to  be  a can- 
didate for  the  Legislatnre  and  for  Congress,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  continues  to  take  a warm  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania  while  not  participating  in  a practical  sense.  In 
July,  1894,  Mr.  Bigler  was  appointed  Assistant  Treasnrer  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia  by  President  Cleveland.  The  tele- 
gram announcing  his  appointment  was  the  first  intimation  that 
his  name  had  been  nsed  in  connection  with  that  position.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  thereof,  however,  August  20,  1894,  deter- 
mined to  give  the  office  every  care  and  attention  possible.  He 
brought  into  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  the  same  high 
principles  that  governed  him  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs,  and  his  administration  during  his  term  was  in  every  way 
successful  and  satisfactory.  His  chief  interests  are  still  found  in 
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this  ofl&ce,  and  he  also  continues  his  connection  with  his  profession 
and  his  many  business  enterprises. 

In  the  business  world  Mr.  Bigler  has  a number  of  important 
connections.  He  conducts  a large  lumber  trade  under  the  firm 
name  of  William  D.  Bigler  & Company,  and  Bigler,  Powell  & 
Carden,  He  is  President  of  the  well  known  Walnut  Run  Coal 
Company,  he  is  President  of  the  West  Branch  Coal  Company, 
operating  in  Cambria  County,  and  he  is  a Director  in  the  Clear- 
field Fire-Brick  Company.  He  is  also  a Director  in  the  Clearfield 
Gas  Company  and  President  of  the  Clearfield  Cemetery  Company, 
He  is  connected  with  the  Clearfield  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops  and  Water  Company  of  that  city  as 
well.  Mr.  Bigler  is,  in  a word,  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his 
section  of  the  State,  and  he  is  untiring  in  his  energy.  He  has 
two  brothers,  both  of  whom  are  associated  with  him  in  all  his 
business  enterprises,  B.  A.  Bigler,  who  has  been  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  under  both  Cleveland  administrations  at  Pittsburg,  and 
H.  F.  Bigler,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Clearfield  Fire-Brick  Company. 

On  August  8,  1869,  Mr.  Bigler  was  married  to  Alice  Barrett, 
daughter  of  G.  R.  Barrett,  a leading  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mr.  Bigler  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Clearfield  and  a Vestryman  of  that  body.  In  all  affairs  of  a 
public  and  philanthropic  nature  he  takes  an  active  interest  and  is 
to-day  numbered  among  those  earnest  and  energetic  citizens  who 
have  added  fame  to  the  Commonwealth  in  which  they  live. 


UCH  of  Pennsylvania’s  strength  of  citizenship  is 
comprised  in  that  splendid  body  of  men  who  are 
really  “ self-made ; ” men  who  have  risen  in  life 
from  hnmble  positions,  and  in  many  cases  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  and  who  now  occupy 
positions  in  the  community  which  stamp  them  as  both  ambitious 
and  able.  Having  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
early  life,  George  W.  Blabon,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  man- 
fully struggled  to  reach  recognition  in  the  marts  of  commerce, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  his  name  is  now  synonymous  with 
enterprise  and  progress. 

George  Washington  Beabon  was  born  in  Wells,  York 
County,  Maine,  September  28,  1824,  parents  being  Otis  and 
Mary  Blabon.  His  father  was  of  pure  English  extraction,  while 
his  mother  combined  in  her  ancestry  the  traits  of  the  English 
and  Irish  peoples.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Chesterville,  then  in  Kennebec  County,  Maine.  Here 
his  father  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  erected  a log- 
house,  and  thus  laid  a foundation  for  their  future  home.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  .son,  George,  encountered  every  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  education,  and,  as  he  was  the  eldest,  he  ivas  not 
allowed  much  time  to  attend  school,  being  compelled  to  help  make 
a living  for  the  family.  He  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  went  to  Boston  first,  but,  being  unable  to  obtain  a situation 
there,  went  to  work  on  a farm,  and  from  there  to  a small  carpet 
factory  in  Southboro,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  about  one 
year.  Although  his  wages  were  small,  he  saved  enough  to  enable 
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him  to  visit  his  parents  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  his  home  in  Maine,  he  gave  his  father  more  than  half  of 
his  savings,  a self-sacrificing  practice  which  he  continued  for  some 
years.  He  next  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was  made  a 
salesman  by  a well  known  oil-cloth  manufacturing  firm  there.  He 
traveled  through  the  Middle  States  many  years  for  this  firm,  and 
finally  decided  to  settle  permanently  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  rented  a small  store-room  on  Third 
Street  above  Arch,  and  began  the  sale  of  oil-cloth  to  retail  dealers, 
afterwards  forming  a partnership  with  J.  W.  Carson,  At  the  end 
of  three  years  Mr.  Blabon  entered  into  partnership  with  S.  C. 
Smith,  but,  in  1857,  the  great  commercial  panic  came,  and  found 
them  with  a small  capital  and  notes  to  pay  every  few  days.  Mr. 
Blabon  here  showed  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made,  when  he 
resolved  neither  to  fail  nor  ask  favors.  With  the  same  enterprise 
and  determination  that  has  since  marked  his  career  so  strongly, 
Mr.  Blabon  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm,  and  established  a 
credit  that  has  ever  since  been  a lasting  monument  to  his  worth 
and  business  integrity.  In  1861  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Blabon  continued  the  business  as  George  W.  Blabon  & Company, 
having  the  sole  interest,  however.  In  1864  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  oil-cloth,  and,  in  1875,  his  business  had  so  greatly 
increased  that  he  erected  a large  plant  on  the  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  at  Nicetown,  which  covers  thirteen 
acres  of  ground.  In  1885  he  concluded  to  add  to  his  business  the 
manufacture  of  linoleum,  securing  his  machinery  for  this  purpose 
from  England,  as  it  was  then  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  the 
United  States.  It  required  two  years  to  complete  his  facilities, 
but  to-day  the  linoleum  department  of  his  works  is  considered 
perfect,  and  the  output  of  the  establishment  is  among  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Oil-cloths  and  linoleums  of  all  descriptions  and 
sizes  are  turned  out  by  Mr.  Blabon’s  establishment  in  immense 
quantities.  A number  of  years  ago,  he  took  his  son,  George  C. 
Blabon,  and  with  him  John  C.  S.  Davis,  into  the  firm,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  George  W.  Blabon  Company,  manufacturers  of 
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oil-clotiis  and  linoleums  and  linseed  oil.  In  tlie  magnificent  man- 
ufactory of  this  concern,  the  progress  of  its  founder  is  thoroughly 
outlined,  but  Mr.  Blabon  has  been  so  energetic  a business  man 
all  his  life  that  when  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  develop- 
ment in  other  fields,  he  became  a factor  therein. 

He  has  been  largely  interested  in  street  railroads  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  banks  and  other  financial  and  industrial  corporations. 
He  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  Independence  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  President  of  the  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Street 
Railway  Company,  and  is  President  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Land  Com- 
pany of  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Blabon  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Employers’  Indemnity  Insurance  Company,  is  a Director  of  the 
American  Surety  Company  of  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  the 
progress  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  through  his  Directorship  in  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  the  America  Trust  and 
Banking  Company  there.  However,  his  chief  interests  are  centred 
in  the  further  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  George  W.  Blabon 
Company,  of  which  he  is  President,  and  in  Philadelphia  he  is 
numbered  among  the  most  progressive  manufacturers  of  the  State. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Blabon  was  married  to  Rosanna, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Underwood,  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  died  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  George,  in  February, 
1855.  On  July  20,  1871,  he  was  again  married,  this  time  to 
Rebecca  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  W.  Souder,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  two  children,  Edwin  L.  and  Walter  D. 


religious  world  lias  no  more  active  worker  nor 
more  earnest  man  than  the  subj  ect  of  this  biography, 
who  is  a Pennsylvanian  by  right  of  long  residence 
and  many  good  deeds  performed  on  Pennsylvania 
soil.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LIv.D.,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  men  of  his  time;  he  is  the  descendant  of  a 
stock  which  has  given  to  America  some  of  its  best  sons  and 
daughters,  and  in  his  chosen  field  he  has  reared  his  own  lasting 
monument  of  worth.  His  parents  were  both  American  mission- 
aries to  the  Bast,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Dana  Boardman,  and  he 
was  a stepson  of  Dr,  Adoniram  Judson,  the  pioneer  missionary. 
Dr.  Boardman  was  born  at  Tavoy,  Burma,  August  i8,  1828,  and 
when  but  six  years  old  embarked  alone  in  an  Bast  India  mer- 
chantman for  America.  He  was  a courageous  youth  and,  in  spite 
of  ill  health,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Massachnsetts  and  read  law  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1852,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1855.  He  married  Miss  BHa  W.  Coveil, 
of  Albany,  New  York,  and  v/as  ordained  at  Barnwell  Court  House, 
South  Carolina,  serving  as  pastor  five  months.  In  1856  he  became 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  New  York,  where 
he  ministered  nearly  eight  years,  and  became  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity Preacher  through  his  splendid  sermons  and  earnest  work.  In 
May,  1864,  assumed  pastorate  of  the  historic  First  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  served  thirty  years,  and  of  which  he  is 
still  Honorary  Pastor.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
his  ministry  was  his  extraordinary  series  of  Wednesday  evening 

lectures  on  the  Bible,  continuing  from  October  5,  1864,  to 
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December  29,  1889,  traversing  tbe  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion in  a truly  remarkable  manner.  Were  these  931  expositions 
to  be  published,  they  would  make  some  sixty-four  duodecimo 
volumes  of  350  pages  each. 

In  1879  Dr.  Boardman  received  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift 
of  his  denomination,  being  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  serving  four  years  and 
declining  in  advance  a fifth  nomination;  he  also  preached  the 
centennial  sermon  before  the  same  body  in  1892.  He  has  received 
many  marks  of  distinction  from  bodies  outside  his  denomination, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Presidency  of  the  New  England  Society.  Dr. 
Boardman  is  a public-spirited  citizen  as  well  as  an  earnest  clergy- 
man. On  April  14,  1865,  he  held  a special  noon-day  service  in 
his  church  at  the  precise  hour  that  the  National  Flag  was 
re-uplifted  on  Fort  Sumter,  and,  in  1896,  he  traveled  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  to  vote  in  a State  where  his  ballot  was  not 
specially  needed.  Dr.  Boardman  has  published  many  patriotic 
pamphlets,  among  them  such  well  known  essays  as  “ Loyalty  to 
Law,”  “ Divine  Origin  of  Civil  Government,”  ‘‘  Abraham  Lincoln,” 
“ Church  and  State,”  “ William  Penn,”  and  others.  In  1878,  on 
fourteen  consecutive  Tuesday  noons,  he  delivered  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  Philadelphia  a course  of  free  lectures  on  “ The  Creative 
Week,”  and,  in  1880,  another  free  course  on  “ The  Mountain 
Instruction.”  He  is  a strenuous  advocate  of  peace,  having  served 
as  President  of  the  Christian  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  delivered  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in 
Toronto,  Ontario,  addresses  on  national  disarmament.  He  served 
as  a delegate  to  the  World’s  Peace  Congress,  at  London,  and,  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  in  Chicago,  read  a paper  on  “ Nationalism  and 
Internationalism  ” before  the  Peace  Congress.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  Unification  of  Christendom;  having  read,  in  1887, 
before  the  Baptist  Congress,  at  Indianapolis,  a paper  on  the 
“Problem  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity;”  and,  in  1891,  before  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  at  Florence,  Italy,  a paper 
on  “ The  Coming  Ideal  Church,”  in  which  he  offered  his  own 
irenicon  to  Christendom.  Dr.  Boardman  also  read  the  closing 
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paper  before  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  at  Chicago,  on  “ Christ 
the  Unifier  of  Mankind.”  He  is  also  well  known  as  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  “League  of  Catholic  Unity;”  and  is  a special 
student  of  Christian  Sociology. 

In  addition  to  his  many  religious  lectures  this  distinguished 
divine  has  in  similar  ways  indicated  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  has  served  as  Trustee  of  many  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  American  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society,  Columbian  University,  Society  of  Providing  Christian 
Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  others.  His  educational  service 
includes  courses  before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  “ The 
Ten  Commandments;”  and  “On  the  Minor  Prophets;”  and 
another  before  Temple  College  on  “ Ethics  of  the  Body  Life.” 
Dr.  Boardman  has  also  served  as  Professional  Lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  has  delivered  many  baccalaureates  and 
other  addresses  before  institutions  of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  is  a fertile  author,  having  published  “ Studies  in  the 
Creative  Week,”  “Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer,”  “Epiphanies  of 
the  Risen  Lord,”  “ Studies  in  the  Mountain  Instruction,”  “ The 
Divine  Man,”  “ University  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,” 
“ Coronation  of  Love,”  besides  numerous  addresses,  religious 
writings,  etc.,  on  ethical  and  literary  subjects.  In  May,  1897,  Dr. 
Boardman  left  for  England,  with  his  wife,  to  supply  a leading 
London  pulpit  during  June  and  July.  There  is  a pleasing  signifi- 
cance in  this,  the  latest  tribute  paid  to  Dr.  Boardman’s  long- 
continued  and  earnest  endeavors  in  behalf  of  peace,  ecclesiastical 
and  national,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a further  indication  of 
the  growing  spirit  of  international  comity.  He  fills  a position  in 
the  State’s  foremost  rank  of  eminent  men,  uniquely  his  own. 
Since  his  resignation  from  his  thirty  years’  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  in  1894,  he  has  directed  his  energies  into  other 
channels  of  religious  and  social  work  of  a high  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  State,  the  nation  and  mankind. 


V 


HBNRY  K,  BOYBR  was  never  a private  in  the  ranks 
of  politics.  Qualities  of  leadership,  not  for  pre- 
cinct, ward  or  district  machinery,  but  for  execu- 
tive duties  in  public  ofi&ce,  or  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  with  a broad  field  of  political  work, 
were  discerned  in  him  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Boyer  is  of  German 
stock,  Pennsylvanian  for  a century  and  a half.  His  father  was 
Ephraim  D.,  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  his  mother  Rebecca  Kline, 
whom  their  neighborhood  highly  respected.  Bom  at  Bvansbnrg, 
Montgomery  County,  February  19,  1850,  the  son  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Freeland  Seminary  (now  Ursinus  College), 
Collegeville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  lives  on  the  old  homestead 
part  of  each  year,  though  his  voting  residence  is  in  the  Seventh 
Ward,  where  he  first  entered  politics.  Though  his  parents  were 
comfortably  provided  he  insisted,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  upon  becom- 
ing a teacher  of  a district  school  near  by.  He  next  transferred 
himself  to  Philadelphia  as  teacher  of  a classical  academy,  after 
which  he  taught  a school  in  the  Quaker  settlement  of  Byberry. 
He  was  later  made  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Kaighn’s 
Point,  Camden,  and  when  only  eighteen  he  had  acquired  a gram- 
mar school  teacher’s  certificate,  and  was  offered  the  principalship 
of  such  a school  in  this  city,  but  preferred  to  stay  in  New  Jersey 
until  1871,  when  he  registered  as  a law  student  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Harris  Brewster.  He  was  twenty -three  years  old  when 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  fall  of  1873,  confining  his  practice  then, 
as  he  has  done  ever  since,  to  civil  cases. 

His  growing  liking  for  public  affairs  prompted  him,  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  to  attend  a meeting  which  the  Young  Republicans 
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held  under  the  leadership  of  Bdwin  S.  Stuart  preparatory  to  elect- 
ing delegates  to  the  State  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Beaver  for  Governor.  So  enthusiastically  did  he  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion that  he  declared  himself  a candidate  for  State  delegate  from 
the  Seventh  Ward.  He  gave  no  political  assessments  and  held  no 
consultation  with  ward  leaders,  appealing  to  the  people.  He  was 
defeated,  but  won  several  delegates  to  the  District  Nominating  Con- 
vention. So  his  candidacy  for  State  Representative  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  resulted  in  election  by  a handsome  majority,  which  was 
swollen  when  he  ran  in  1884  and  again  in  1886.  Mr.  Boyer’s 
influence  in  debates  of  the  House  and  in  committee  work,  and 
snch  special  accomplishments  as  his  part  in  framing  the  revenue 
act  of  1885,  made  him  the  favorite  candidate  for  Speaker  at  the 
opening  of  his  third  term,  1887.  The  Board  of  Health  law  and 
the  Bullitt  charter  for  Philadelphia  had  been  among  the  subjects 
of  his  vigorous  advocacy,  though  it  was  his  amendment  that  post- 
poned the  operation  of  the  charter  until  the  end  of  Mayor  Smith’s 
term.  The  revenue  law  section  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge 
Simonton,  whom  the  Supreme  Court  reversed,  was  an  amendment 
inserted  by  Mr.  Boyer.  So,  at  thirty-seven,  he  was  unanimonsly 
nominated  in  caucus  for  Speaker,  and  his  election  by  the  Honse 
was  also  made  unanimous  after  the  formality  of  the  Democratic 
members  in  voting  for  a candidate  of  their  own.  At  the  close  of 
the  term  Representatives  of  both  parties  testified  that  Speaker 
Boyer’s  rulings  had  always  been  just  and  fair,  that  he  had  dis- 
played rare  knowledge  and  ability  as  a parliamentarian,  and  that 
even  when  partisanship  ran  high  and  controversy  was  hot  and 
acrimonious,  he  wielded  the  gavel  and  pronounced  decisions  with 
justice  and  impartiality. 

A compliment  not  bestowed  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution came  to  Mr.  Boyer  in  his  unanimous  re-election  to  the 
Speakership  in  1889.  Again  was  the  caucus  nomination  nnani- 
mous,  likewise  the  election  by  the  House.  After  the  formal  ballot 
of  the  Democrats  for  their  distinguished  candidate,  Samuel  M. 
Wherry,  the  latter  made  the  motion  for  nnanimity.  From  both 
sides  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  term  came  a repetition  of 
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the  compliments  paid  to  Speaker  Boyer  two  years  previously. 
Only  a few  weeks  later  he  was  called  before  the  Republican  State 
Convention  when  it  had  just  nominated  him  unanimously  for  State 
Treasurer.  Though  1889  was  an  off  year,  with  Mr.  Boyer  the 
only  State  candidate  in  the  field,  his  majority  at  the  polls 
was  60,926. 

During  his  term  as  Treasurer  Mr.  Boyer  became  the  author 
of  the  revenue  act  of  1891.  Going  out  of  the  ofi&ce  in  May,  1892, 
he  was  returned  as  a member  of  the  House  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  a member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Judiciary 
General  and  other  leading  committees.  Notable  among  his  labors 
of  the  session  of  1893  was  his  successful  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a costly  new  capitol,  and  the  enactment  of  his  bill  to  erect 
the  present  executive  building.  After  battling  for  Senator  Quay 
in  the  State  Chairmanship  fight  of  1895,  and  later  for  Mr.  Elkin 
as  a candidate  for  State  Chairman  against  Frank  Willing  Leach, 
Mr.  Boyer  succeeded  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  organization,  holding  that  position  until  Mr. 
Quay  and  his  lieutenants  agreed  that  the  one  man  to  be  at  the  helm 
in  the  Capitol  during  the  anticipated  troubles  of  the  Legislature 
of  1897  was  the  ex-Speaker.  Mr.  Boyer  was,  therefore,  again 
elected  Representative  from  the  Seventh  Ward  in  the  fall  of  1896. 
Mr.  Boyer  is  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  fine  social  inclinations, 
with  the  qualifications  that  give  charm  to  company.  His  school- 
day  brightness  in  mathematics  changed  later  on  to  an  exceptional 
devotion  to  literature  and  history.  The  versatility  he  displayed  in 
an  address  to  the  literary  societies  at  his  Alma  Mater’s  commence- 
ment in  1887  caused  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Faculty  to  give 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  is  fond  of  field  sports, 
hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art 
Club,  which  he  frequents.  In  addition  to  practicing  law  he  is  con- 
nected with  several  financial  institutions,  being  a fellow  officer  with 

General  Frank  Reeder  in  the  State  Insurance  Company. 

I. -9. 


HOSE  must  surely  be  eucouragiug  lessous  to  tbe 
youth  of  the  Commouwealth  which  are  poiuted 
out  in  the  lives  of  the  prominent  men  of  to-day, 
when  it  is  considered  that  but  a few  score  years 
ago  these  same  representative  Pennsylvanians  were 
but  struggling  lads,  all,  perhaps,  imbued  with  the  determination  to 
win,  yet  none  with  any  greater  opportunities  than  to-day  are 
afforded  to  those  who  are  urged  on  by  ambition.  Forty  years  ago 
Jerome  L.  Boyer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  was  a boy  in  a 
country  store,  with  an  outlook  anything  but  bright.  The  history 
of  his  success  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  one,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  many  another  man  of  the  same  period,  blessed  with  like 
determination  and  ability. 

Jerome  L.  Boyer,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
Boyerstown,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  19,  1843.  His 
father  was  Colonel  Jacob  K.  Boyer,  of  the  State  militia,  and  his 
mother  was  Lucy  Ludwig  Boyer.  They  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Hiiguenots,  and  people  of  admirable  character.  Jerome 
was  a pupil  of  the  public  schools  of  Boyerstown  during  two  win- 
ters, attending  three  months  each  winter,  and  then  he  passed 
seven  months  in  the  public  schools  in  Reading.  He  was  in  a 
country  store  at  seven  years  of  age,  and,  until  he  was  eighteen, 
pursued  that  dull  and  uninteresting  course.  He  entered  a dry- 
goods  store  at  Reading,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and  then 
spent  two  years  in  an  important  position  in  a bank.  He  engaged 
in  manufacturing  for  two  years,  all  the  time  advancing  himself 
towards  material  prosperity,  and  then  he  embarked  into  the  fur- 
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nace  business  and  iron  ore  mining,  in  wbicli  be  bas  been  active 
for  twenty-six  years.  Tbe  bistory  of  bis  progress  can  be  read  in 
tbis  record  of  promotions.  After  having  passed  bis  boybood  in 
tbe  general  store  of  D.  B.  Boyer  and  then  of  Samuel  Landis,  be 
engaged  in  tbe  dry-goods  business  witb  Kline  & Bppibimer,  and 
tben  went  to  tbe  Reading  Savings  Bank  and  tbe  First  National 
Bank,  where  bis  close  attention  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  office  won 
for  him  tbe  high  esteem  and  admiration  of  bis  superiors.  Tbe 
Reading  Fire  Brick  Works  next  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
tbe  development  of  bis  business  faculties.  Tbe  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany, tbe  B.  & G.  Brooke  Iron  Company  and  many  others  enlisted 
bis  services  in  a managerial  capacity.  He  was  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager  of  tbe  Temple  Company;  Superintendent  of  tbe 
Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Ore  Company;  bas  been  President  of  tbe  Port- 
age Coal  and  Coke  Company;  President  of  tbe  Reading  Fire  Brick 
Works,  a Director  of  tbe  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and  of  sev- 
eral other  railroad  companies.  He  bas  been  President  of  tbe  Read- 
ing Blectric  Light  and  Power  Company  since  1891.  He  bas  also 
served  as  President  of  tbe  Bachman  Valley  Railroad.  Although 
these  interests  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  bis  time,  Mr. 
Boyer  bas  found  opportunity  to  direct  a portion  of  bis  energy  into 
other  channels,  which  have  unfailingly  proven  profitable.  He  is 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  tbe  Citizens’  Bank  of  Reading,  and 
bis  judicious  financial  counsel  bas  tended  in  a great  measure  to 
bring  tbe  organization  into  successful  prominence.  As  Trustee  of 
tbe  Homoeopathic  Hospital  be  bas  given  that  institution  tbe  same 
care  and  business-like  attention  which  bis  own  more  personal  busi- 
ness matters  have  received.  As  a public  man  Jerome  L.  Boyer  bas 
won  not  a few  honors.  He  was  elected  Commissioner  of  tbe 
Board  of  Public  Works  on  December  14,  1895,  to  serve  two  years, 
and  be  bas  served  on  the  Reading  Board  of  Trade  for  two  terms, 
lending  bis  superior  abilities  and  bis  remarkably  even  judgment  to 
tbe  affairs  of  that  organization  witb  unfailing  good  results.  In 
church  matters  Mr.  Boyer  bas  also  demonstrated  bis  earnestness, 
having  been  a member  of  tbe  vestry  of  tbe  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  of  Reading  for  twenty-one  years.  He  is  now  an  Blder. 
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While  devoting  so  mucli  of  his  time  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness affairs  and  other  matters  dear  to  him,  Mr.  Boyer  has  been  a 
wide  and  observing  traveler.  He  has  covered  this  country  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  he  has 
traversed  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Since  he  was  seven  years 
of  age  he  has  been  occupied,  and  from  his  “teens”  he  has  ever 
been  busied  in  commercial  affairs;  yet  he  has  had  sufi&cient  time 
to  enjoy  life,  having  found  this  world,  as  he  himself  says,  “ a 
rather  pleasant  one.”  The  effects  of  his  industrious  life  are  indi- 
cated by  his  excellent  health  to-day,  for,  although  he  has  lived 
fifty-four  years,  he  genially  tells  his  many  friends  that  he  feels 
as  he  did  at  twenty-five.  His  chief  interests  to-day  are  found  in 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  is  General  Super- 
intendent; the  Reading  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  of 
which  he  is  President,  and  the  Bachman  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
of  which  he  is  also  President.  Mr.  Boyer  occupies  as  well  the 
offices  of  President  in  the  Reading  Fire  Brick  Works,  and  he  is 
Director  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Reading  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Boyer  was  married,  October  20,  1868,  to  Susan  E.  McHose, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Lititia  McHose.  They  have  two  sons, 
William  McHose  Boyer,  aged  twenty-six,  and  Frederick  J.  Boyer, 
who  is  twenty-two  years  old. 


the  last  United  States  census  it  was  computed 
that  the  carpet  product  of  the  United  States  was 
valued  at  $47,477,193,  of  which  there  was  produced 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  $22,886,416  worth,  or  more 
than  in  the  two  next  largest  States  combined. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  carpets  manufactured  in  the  world  are 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  are 
turned  out  in  the  mills  of  Kensington,  Philadelphia’s  greatest  in- 
dustrial section.  There  are  nearly  twelve  thousand  operatives  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  Kensington,  and  these 
figures  outline  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
commercial  and  financial  activity  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
combine  to  place  this  country  far  in  advance  of  any  other  manu- 
facturing centre  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
firms  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets  is  the  Bromley 
Brothers  Carpet  Company,  founded  many  years  ago  by  Thomas 
Bromley,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry. This  great  manufacturing  organization  has  its  tentacles 
of  trade  reaching  into  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  it  is  a notable  tribute  to  the  energy  and  able  judgment  of 
Thomas  Bromley,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  that  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  firm  are  under  his  direction,  and 
owe  their  perfection  of  detail  to  his  careful  supervision.  Mr.  Brom- 
ley is  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bromley  Brothers  Car- 
pet Company,  and  so  considerable  is  his  familiarity  with  this 
branch  of  American  progress  that  he  was  delegated  by  the  repre- 
sentative carpet  manufactnrers  of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of 
the  committee  to  go  before  the  Tariff  Committee  of  Congress  in  1897. 
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Thomas  Bromley,  Jr.  was  born  August  23,  1864,  in  Pbila- 
delpbia.  His  parents  were  Tbonias  and  Annie  Bromley,  tbe  former 
of  an  old  English  family  of  that  name,  who  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  in  Kensington.  The  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Hendrixson,  and  she  came  of  a prominent  Delaware  County  family. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  William  H.  Hunter  Grammar  School  in  1881.  He  de- 
cided to  learn  the  carpet  business  thoroughly,  and  with  this  plan 
in  view  entered  the  mill  of  Bromley  Brothers  in  1882,  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a loom  apprentice,  working  his  way  through 
every  department  and  acquiring  a thorough  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  business  in  its  every  branch.  He  gradually  rose  to 
a responsible  post  in  the  firm’s  employ,  and  shortly  enjoyed  its 
entire  confidence  and  esteem.  When,  in  1891,  the  firm  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Bromley  Brothers  Carpet  Company, 
Thomas  Bromley,  Jr.,  was  made  its  Secretary.  In  1894  he  was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and  now  holds  the  dual  ofi6.ce 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Bromley  Brothers  Carpet  Com- 
pany occupy  several  of  the  largest  mills  in  Kensington,  situated 
at  York,  Jasper  and  Taylor  streets,  and  the  firm’s  products  are 
known  everywhere  for  their  general  excellence  and  originality. 

In  1889,  after  a number  of  experiments,  Mr.  Bromley  invented 
a power  loom  for  weaving  Smyrna  rugs,  which  has  since  become 
one  of  the  standards  of  the  trade.  Previous  to  that  time  all  rugs 
in  this  country  were  made  on  hand  looms,  and  so  great  a revolu 
tion  has  this  power  loom  wrought  that  now  no  rugs,  except  the 
cheapest  grades,  are  woven  in  the  old  style.  The  first  power  loom 
that  ever  wove  rugs  in  America  was  made  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  and  was  partly  constructed 
by  him.  Ever  since  his  entrance  into  the  commercial  field,  Mr. 
Bromley  has  taken  a large  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  carpet 
industry,  and  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  carpet  manufacturers  of  America  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  he  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  propagation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  mannfactnrers  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  and  Treasnrer  of  the  Committee. 
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While  Mr.  Bromley  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  car- 
pet world,  his  participation  in  the  politics  of  his  city  has  been 
rather  passive  than  otherwise,  since  he  has  never  sought  ofi&ce, 
and  has  never,  with  one  exception,  entered  into  the  active  manage- 
ment of  political  affairs.  That  he  could  make  himself  felt  as  a 
politician  he  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  1896,  during  the  exciting 
campaign  of  the  McKinley-Crow  organization,  when  he  held  the 
position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the.  McKinley-Crow  Com- 
mittee. It  was  largely  owing  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  this 
organization  that  Alexander  Crow,  Jr.,  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Phila- 
delphia against  the  powerful  combination  of  political  leaders  who 
opposed  him. 

Mr.  Bromley’s  interest  in  the  business,  political  and  social 
affairs  of  his  city  is  further  outlined  in  his  Directorship  in  the 
Automatic  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  his  membership  in 
the  Manufacturers’  Club,  the  Columbia  Club  and  the  Athletic  Club 
of  Philadelphia;  and  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Assembly  of 
the  Customs’  Textile  Association  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
largely  inclined  to  athletic  sports  and  holds  several  medals  for  his 
prowess  in  this  field.  Among  these  trophies  are  several  medals 
and  cups  won  in  running  and  rowing  contests.  Being  fond  of 
travel,  in  1883  he  decided  to  visit  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  while  on  the  Plains  of  Amargo  he  won  a foot- 
race from  the  crack  runner  of  an  Apache  Indian  Tribe.  In  Cali- 
fornia he  broke  to  saddle  a wild  mustang  which  had  never  before 
been  handled.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club 
and  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy  Wheelmen.  Mr.  Bromley  is  an 
ardent  horseman  and  keeps  a crack  thoroughbred  runner  for 
private  use. 

In  1888  Mr.  Bromley  was  married  to  Lydia  Agnes  Roden, 
daughter  of  George  and  Lydia  Roden,  of  Palmyra,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Bromley’s  father  holds  an  enviable  war  record,  and  she  her- 
self is  a highly  popular  and  accomplished  lady,  and  a clever  horse- 
woman. They  have  one  son,  Thomas  Roden  Bromley,  bom  May 
14,  1890. 
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KCULIARITIES  of  Pennsylvania  politics  have 
made  many  opportunities  within  the  past  decade 
for  young  men  of  ambition,  energy,  ability  and 
similar  virtues  to  carve  for  themselves  a place  in 
the  niche  of  contemporaneous  fame.  In  Phila- 
delphia this  is  particularly  the  case,  for  in  the  legal  profession 
alone  there  are  several  instances  of  what  determination  to  succeed 
and  honesty  of  purpose  will  achieve.  One  of  the  brightest  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  a man  who  has  demonstrated 
his  worth  time  and  time  again  in  matters  political,  is  the  subject 
of  this  biography.  State  Senator  Charles  L.  Brown,  who  is  known 
throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  many  victories  he  has 
achieved  both  in  the  lower  courts  and  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people. 

Charles  Lincoln  Brown  was  born  on  July  6,  1864,  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  He  is  collaterally  related,  upon  his  mother’s  side,  to 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  men.  Professor  David  Rittenhouse, 
and  upon  his  father’s  side  his  lineage  can  be  traced  to  the  old 
Scotch  family  of  Logans,  one  branch  of  which  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  private  secretary  to  William  Penn.  Charles  Brown,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  was  an  advanced  Abolitionist, 
and  was  one  of  the  city’s  Magistrates  from  1880  to  1885.  The 
son’s  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  from 
which  he  directly  engaged  in  business  life.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  himself  for  entrance  into  the  Lehigh  University,  studying 
under  Professor  A.  M.  Brown,  until  illness  forced  him  to  abandon 
this  course.  Later,  however,  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and,  after  a three  years’  course, 
graduated  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  has  since  practiced 
law  with  conspicuous  success.  In  1891  Mr.  Brown  began  his 
political  career,  which  has  been  marked  with  many  brilliant 
episodes  since.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  Common  Council 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas  M.  Thompson,  the  City 
Controller.  He  was  re-elected  in  1892  by  a handsome  majority, 
and  so  good  was  his  record  that,  in  1894,  he  was  elected  to  Select 
Council  over  an  Independent  and  Democratic  candidate,  receiving 
more  than  1500  majority  above  the  combined  vote  of  both  Demo- 
crat and  Independent.  Mr.  Brown’s  familiarity  with  parliamentary 
matters,  and  his  knowledge  of  law,  combined  to  make  him  a model 
legislator,  the  more  especially  as  he  is  a man  of  high  ideas  and 
one  who  fully  deserves  the  trust  which  his  constituents  invariably 
place  in  him. 

In  November,  1896,  Charles  L.  Brown  received  a testimonial 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen  in  the 
nomination  on  an  Independent  ticket  for  the  State  Senate.  The 
contest  was  a warm  one,  and  a most  thorough  campaign  was 
waged  by  both  factions  of  the  Republican  party.  After  one  of  the 
most  bitter  political  battles  that  Philadelphia  has  ever  known  he 
was  elected  over  Henry  F.  Walton.'  While  in  Select  Council  one 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  most  important  services,  and  his  last  one,  was  to 
have  passed  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  appropriation  for  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  the  Boys’  Central  High  School.  In 
1893,  while  still  in  Common  Council,  he  inaugurated  a movement 
for  the  removal  of  the  Bastern  Penitentiary,  and  after  three  years 
of  persistent  labor  succeeded  in  passing  the  bill  which,  however, 
received  the  veto  of  the  Governor  upon  economical  grounds.  It  is 
his  proud  record  that  he  has  always  been  found  advocating  ques- 
ious  of  public  interest  along  advanced  lines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  any  interest  in,  or  entan- 
glements with,  corporations  having  an  axe  to  grind.  Mr.  Brown’s 
clean  record  in  Common  and  Select  Council  promises  for  him  that 
he  will  adhere  to  the  principles  which  have  made  his  name  an 
honored  one.  While  in  Council  one  of  his  notable  public  works 
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was  his  solution  of  the  Girard  College  problem,  and  his  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  tunneling  Twenty-second  Street  from 
South  College  Avenue  to  North  College  Avenue,  for  which  he 
secured  the  approval  of  the  Direetor  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Board  of  City  Trusts. 

In  his  married  life,  as  in  his  social  and  professional  career, 
Mr,  Brown  has  preserved  the  same  character  which  has  brought 
him  success.  He  was  married,  April  28,  1892,  to  Susanna  Stiles 
Hemphill.  They  have  one  child.  In  Republican  circles  Mr. 
Brown  is  highly  popular,  and  his  many  friends  and  admiring  con- 
stituents do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  him  great  things  in  the 
way  of  further  advancements.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  high 
and  honorable  authority  that  in  politics  he  is  industrious,  able, 
brave  and  successful,  and  it  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities 
which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  have  put  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  Pennsylvania’s  sons.  Mr.  Brown  is  a charter  member  of 
the  University  Lodge,  No.  610,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is 
also  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scienees.  With  several 
other  important  institutions  of  a social  and  political  nature  he  is 
closely  identified,  and  in  their  welfare  plays  a highly  important 
part. 
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HE  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  with  the  early  part  of  the  century,  is 
practically  centered  in  Philadelphia,  for  its  most 
important  chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
legal  conditions  obtaining  in  the  first  city  of  the 
State.  Prominent  among  the  members  of  the  Bar  identified  with 
its  progress  is  Henry  Budd,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

Henry  Budd  was  born,  November  12,  1849,  Philadelphia, 
his  father  being  Henry  Budd  and  his  mother  Martha  Berg.  The 
Budd  family  traces  its  ancestry  well  back  through  colonial  history, 
one  of  the  early  progenitors  being  a clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  turned  Quaker  and  for  this  was  persecuted  until 
his  death.  Three  of  his  sons,  ardent  for  liberty,  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  prior  to  1682. 
Thence  the  family  gradually  grafted  itself  on  Pennsylvania  soil, 
where  one  of  the  Budds  became  SherijBf  of  Philadelphia  early  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  elder  Henry  Budd,  whose  life  may 
be  found  in  “ Winslow’s  Successful  Merchants  of  Philadelphia,” 
was  founder  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  was  afterward  merged 
into  the  Commercial  Exchange.  His  uncle,  Charles  Budd,  was  on 
the  United  States  frigate  “Chesapeake  ” at  the  time  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  “Shannon,”  and  later  in  the  War  of  1812  com- 
manded the  “Preble”  at  Lake  Champlain.  Henry  Budd  was 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  city.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in  1868,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  entered  the  office  of  Peter  McCall, 
then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar,  and  a man  of 
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brilliant  attainments.  In  1871  be  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Philadelphia  courts,  the  same  year  receiving  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  his  admission  Mr.  Budd  had  ripened  his  knowledge 
to  a considerable  extent  by  semi-amateur  journalistic  work.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  University^  a magazine  from  which 
developed  the  Pemi  Monthly.  The  Penn  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Budd 
is  a member,  was  practically  the  outcome  of  the  publication.  Mr. 
Budd  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  University  work,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  Club.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a highly  important  body,  in 
the  nature  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  since  its  organization,  in 
1886.  He  frequently  wrote  for  the  law  publications  of  this  coun- 
try and  England,  being  a contributor  to  the  American  Law  Regis- 
ter., and,  when,  ten  years  ago,  the  magazine  was  about  to  undergo 
a change  of  administration,  its  editor  for  a year  and  a half.  One 
of  his  principal  works  is  “ Leading  Cases  in  the  American  Law 
of  Real  Property,”  frequently  used  as  an  authority.  The  work 
bears  the  names  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Sharswood  and  Mr.  Budd, 
but  the  share  of  the  Chief  Justice  comprised  only  the  approval  of 
the  plan  and  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  of  the  first  vol- 
ume. The  great  jurist  died  before  the  second  volume  was  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Budd  also  contributed  to  the  Southern  Law  Review 
and  the  London  Law  Quarterly.  But,  probably,  his  most  impor- 
tant work  was  done  as  an  editor  of  the  “ Weekly  Notes  of 
Cases.”  In  1875  there  was  a general  re-organization  of  the  courts 
and  an  increase  in  their  number,  thus  creating  the  danger  of  a 
conflict  of  practice  amongst  the  courts.  To  avoid  this  it  was 
thought  by  several  then  junior  members  of  the  Bar  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  cases,  especially  practice  cases,  in  the  courts  of 
first  instance,  as  they  were  decided  each  week,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  profession.  The  original  editor  was  Klias  L.  Boudi- 
not,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  editor,  A.  A.  Outerbridge. 
Mr.  George  Biddle  reported  the  Supreme  Court ; the  Hon.  James 
T.  Mitchell  reported  Common  Pleas,  No.  2 ; W.  W.  Wister,  Jr., 
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reported  Common  Pleas,  No.  i ; Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Common 
Pleas,  No.  3 ; George  Tucker  Bispkam,  the  Orphans’  Court,  and 
Mr.  Budd,  Common  Pleas,  No.  4. 

Among  Mr.  Budd’s  important  cases  of  later  years  have  been 
the  ecclesiastical  one  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Daniel,  which,  in  the 
civil  courts,  he  won ; that  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  when  the  litigation  arose  concerning  the  right  of  members 
to  transfer  their  shares  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  the 
transferee  to  admission  to  the  house  while  retaining  the  equitable 
title  to  the  stock ; and  the  Lasher  vs.  Stinson  case,  which  decided 
that  the  agent  of  a foreign  corporation  not  complying  with  the 
registration  law  of  this  State  might  be  held  personally  liable  for 
contracts.  For  some  years  he  was  Juris  Consultus  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College. 

Mr.  Budd  is  a Trustee  of  Burlington  College  and  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hall,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  and  of  the  Young  Man’s 
Institute.  Through  it  an  extensive  system  of  libraries  and  schools 
of  instruction  has  developed.  Mr.  Budd  is  one  of  the  censors  of 
the  Law  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  was  on 
its  Library  Committee ; is  one  of  the  local  council  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial 
Law ; has  been  a Director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  for  many 
years ; an  ofi&cer  of  the  Associate  Society  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  was  actively  engaged  in 
its  work.  Politically,  he  is  an  independent  but  uncompromising 
Democrat.  He  has  never  sought  office.  Ten  years  before  the 
Democratic  organization  raised  the  standard  of  tariff  reform  he 
was  an  exponent  of  free  trade,  during  several  campaigns  lending 
it  the  powers  of  his  sound  logic  and  oratory.  In  1880  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Association, 
and  was  its  temporary  President,  declining  election  to  the  perma- 
nent Presidency  in  favor  of  John  Cadwalader. 

Mr.  Budd  was  married  on  November  20,  1888,  to  Miss  Judith 
J.  Dallett,  daughter  of  Gillies  Dallett,  of  Philadelphia. 


HE  history  of  Western  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a century  is  an  unchanging  record 
of  improvement  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
and  as  monuments  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who 
have  practically  made  this  improvement  possible 
are  a score  or  more  of  great  business  organizations,  which,  while 
flourishing  in  Pennsylvania  through  Pennsylvania  capital  and 
brains,  are  numbered  among  the  greatest  of  their  kind  in  the 
country.  The  Pittsburg  Dry-Goods  Company,  which  does  a busi- 
ness of  over  five  million  dollars  annually,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  its  President,  A.  P. 
Burchfield,  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  chief  credit  for  this  is  due. 
Beginning  life  as  a humble  employe  of  a dry-goods  house,  he 
entered  upon  a career  of  prosperity,  which,  through  his  own 
indomitable  energy  and  enterprise,  has  culminated  in  his  advance- 
ment to  a position  of  great  importance  in  the  commercial  circles 
of  the  country. 

A.  P.  Burchfield  was  born  at  Allegheny  City,  January 
20,  1844.  His  father  was  Robert  C.  Burchfield,  whose  family 
went  to  Allegheny  City,  from  the  middle  part  of  the  State,  about 
1790.  His  mother  was  Susan  R.  Burchfield,  whose  family  were 
well  known  in  Bedford  County,  whence  they  moved  westward 
about  1825.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of  the 
Third  Ward,  Allegheny,  where  he  received  a foundation  for  his 
business  career.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  dry-goods 
establishment  of  William  Semple,  where  he  remained  until  1858. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Joseph  Horne  & Company,  a well 
known  and  leading  dry-goods  firm  of  Pittsbnrg.  He  became 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  that  business,  and 
so  close  was  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  position  that  his 
employers,  recognizing  his  energy  and  enterprise,  promoted  him 
from  one  position  to  another  until  finally,  on  February  i,  1866, 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm.  From  that  time  on  he  evinced 
an  untiring  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  its  continued  prosperity 
is  due,  in  a large  measure,  to  his  individual  efforts.  He  has 
remained  a member  of  the  firm  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Joseph 
Horne  having  charge  of  the  retail  department  of  the  house  and 
Mr.  Burchfield  of  the  wholesale.  The  latter  has  been  merged 
into  a corporation  known  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania,  and, 
in  fact,  very  favorably  throughout  a large  portion  of  the  country, 
as  the  Pittsburg  Dry-Goods  Company.  Its  corporation  was  effected 
in  August,  1893,  with  Mr.  Burchfield  as  President.  He  has  held 
that  office  ever  since  the  company’s  organization,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dry-goods  business,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
trade  at  large,  his  splendid  judgment  and  rare  business  qualities 
have  made  him  an  important  factor  in  its  advancements  and  con- 
stantly increasing  success.  Mr.  Burchfield  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society,  in  the  affairs  of  which 
organization  he  takes  a great  interest.  As  a leading  business 
man  of  his  city,  and  one  who  is  fitted  by  great  ability  for 
important  trusts,  he  has  largely  figured  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  many  of  the  city’s  leading  commercial  and  financial 
institutions.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  and  Brad- 
ford Railroad,  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Mansfield  Railroad  companies, 
and  he  has  invariably  supported  all  measures  tending  to  improve 
the  value  of  the  companies’  system.  Mr.  Burchfield  is  a Director 
of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
time  and  again  evidenced  his  progressiveness  and  his  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  city’s  prosperity. 

Mr.  Burchfield  has,  among  his  other  high  honors,  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  numbered  among  the  most  honorable  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Union.  He  served  during  the  war,  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  many  years. 
In  the  latter  patriotic  organization  he  has  obtained  high  honors. 
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In  1885  he  was  elected  Senior  Vice  Department  Commander, 

G.  A.  R.,  in  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania.  His  services  to  the 
organization,  and  his  careful  administration  of  such  affairs  con- 
nected with  it,  as  came  under  his  charge,  led  to  a still  higher 
promotion.  In  1895  he  was  made  Senior  Vice  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  National  G.  A.  R.,  and  as  such  is  known  favorably 
to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  business  field  that  Mr.  Burchfield  is  best 
known,  for  he  combines  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  success  in  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pittsburg 
Dry-Goods  Company.  Under  his  direction  it  has  reached  a lead- 
ing place  in  the  dry- goods  world. 

In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Burchfield  was  married  to  Sarah  J. 
McWhinney,  daughter  of  Matthew  McWhinney,  a well  known 
merchant  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  four  children  living:  Albert 

H. ,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Horne  & Company ; Mrs. 
George  L.  Craig ; William  H.,  and  Mary  P.  Burchfield.  Mr. 
Burchfield  is  a man  of  domestic  habits,  and  spends  most  of  his 
leisure  time  with  his  family.  He  takes  great  pride  in  the 
advancement  of  his  firm,  and  it  is  his  chief  desire  to  see  it  attain 
a still  greater  position  of  prominence  in  the  commercial  world, 
which  result  he  is  fast  bringing  about  through  his  splendid 
administration  of  its  affairs. 
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PON  no  plane  of  progress  has  Pennsylvania  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  through  its  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
State  are  those  who  control  and  conduct  the  vast 
enterprises  of  this  nature  which  make  Pennsyl- 
vania known  throughout  the  world.  For  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a century  the  name  of  Butterworth  has  been  a familiar  one  to 
those  whose  interests  bring  them  into  contact  with  manufactories, 
and  as  makers  of  machinery  for  textile  fabrics,  the  present  firm 
of  H.  W.  Butterworth  & Sons  Company  is  a leader.  James 
Butterworth,  who  is  known  not  only  through  his  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  his  firm,  but  for  his  practical  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Philadelphia’s  industrial  and  financial  resources,  ranks 
among  the  most  prominent  Pennsylvanians  of  the  day. 

James  Butterworth  is  a Philadelphian  by  birth  and  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  days  of  his  father’s  business  successes  until 
the  present  time  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  those  most  inter- 
ested in  his  city’s  progress.  He  was  bom  in  the  residential  section 
of  Philadelphia  on  September  4,  1840,  his  father  being  Henry  W. 
Butterworth,  a prominent  business  man,  and  his  mother  Emma 
Butterworth,  both  of  them  natives  of  this  country.  His  grand- 
parents were  English  people  of  the  highest  type  of  character  and 
family  connections.  When  old  enough  to  begin  his  education,  the 
son,  James,  was  sent  to  the  public  schools,  and,  when  eleven 
years  old,  in  1851,  he  went  to  the  Jefferson  Boys’  Grammar 
School.  Four  years  later,  in  1855,  he  entered  the  Central  High 
School,  graduating  at  the  conclusion  of  a two  years’  course.  His 
father  was  a well  known  manufacturer  of  machinery  for  textile 
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fabrics,  and  be  bad  built  up  a business  wbicb  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  of  tbe  bigbest  importance  to  tbe  commercial  interests  of 
tbe  State.  In  1864  James  Butterwortb  entered  bis  father’s  estab- 
lishment and  remained  associated  with  him  for  a number  of  years. 
Tbe  business  bad  been  founded  by  bis  grandfather  in  1820,  and 
bis  father  succeeded  to  it  in  1844.  It  is  a matter  of  industrial 
note  that  tbe  large  business  wbicb  is  now  transacted  under  tbe 
firm  name  of  H.  W.  Butterwortb  & Sons  Company  has  been  in 
that  family  for  nearly  eighty  years.  This  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  developing  it  into  tbe  bigbest  phase  of  perfection,  and 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  products  of  tbe  firm  are  recognized  everywhere 
as  possessing  superior  merit  is  due  chiefly  to  tbe  attention  and 
care  wbicb  three  generations  have  given  to  tbe  establishment  and 
its  operation. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Butterwortb  was  connected  with  bis 
father  in  tbe  manufacturing  of  machinery  under  tbe  name  of  H. 
W.  Butterwortb  & Son,  tbe  present  company  having  been  incorpo- 
rated in  1889.  Mr.  Butterwortb’s  chief  interests  at  present  are 
found  in  tbe  direction  of  its  affairs.  However,  be  is  too  thor- 
oughly energetic  a business  man  not  to  extend  bis  energies  in 
other  directions,  and,  as  a consequence,  be  is  identified  with  a 
number  of  prominent  industrial  and  financial  institutions  of  bis 
city  and  State. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Butterwortb  has  been  a Director 
in  tbe  Ninth  National  Bank,  and  be  is  known  to  insurance  inter- 
ests as  a Trustee  of  tbe  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  a Director  of  tbe  Fire  Association.  Mr.  Butterwortb  is  also 
a Director  in  tbe  Industrial  Trust,  Title  and  Savings  Company, 
and  is  connected  with  several  other  important  organizations  of  a 
similar  nature.  In  clubdom  Mr.  Butterwortb  is  a prominent 
figure.  His  concern  in  tbe  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city 
led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  tbe  organization  of  tbe  now 
famous  Manufacturers’  Club,  and  be  was  a charter  member  and 
has  been  a Director  of  tbe  same  for  a number  of  years.  For  four 
years  be  was  a Director  of  tbe  Union  League  and  is  at  present  a 
member  of  tbe  Advisory  Real  Estate  Board  of  tbe  same.  Mr. 
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Butterwortli’s  activity  as  a Philadelpliiaii  and  as  a business  man 
led  to  his  appointment  recently  as  a member  of  the  commission 
to  represent  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  exposition  held  in 
Nashville  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union. 

On  November  6,  1862,  Mr.  Butterworth  was  married  to  Julia 
A.  Gentry,  and  they  have  had  four  children : Harry  W.,  Eliza- 
beth W.,  Albert  W.  and  J.  Warner  Butterworth.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth continues  to  hold  important  connections  with  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Philadelphia  and  is  still  a prominent  figure  in  its 
social  life.  He  is  continually  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  Pennsylvania’s  commerce,  and,  as  a manufacturer, 
is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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ILLIAM  WILKINS  CARR  is  a son  of  the  late 
Captain  Overton  Carr,  United  States  Navy,  and 
was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  May  19,  1853. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  Locust 
Street  Grammar  School,  at  Twelfth  and  Locust  streets,  and  after- 
wards, for  three  years,  the  Central  High  School.  He  then  entered 
the  Sophomore  Class  of  1873  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  being  chosen  as  the  most  popular 
man  of  his  class  to  receive  the  wooden  spoon,  and  selected  to 
deliver  the  class  oration  at  the  commencement  exercises.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  George  M.  Dallas,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1876,  remaining  for  two  years  there- 
after in  the  office  of  his  preceptor.  Mr.  Carr  then  passed  a year 
in  study  and  travel  abroad,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  begin 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  suit  involving  large  interests 
brought  by  the  banking  house  of  Sulsbach  Bros.,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  against  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Bdgar  Thomson  and  others, 
was  his  first  case.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  afterwards 
directed  to  him  by  his  defense,  in  1885,  of  Oscar  H.  Weber,  who 
was  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  William  H.  Martin.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  through 
Mr.  Carr’s  efforts,  a court  passed  upon  the  constitutional  right  of 
a prisoner  to  present  the  question  of  mental  incapacity  before 
being  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  Mr.  Carr  has  given  many  contri- 
butions to  legal  literature.  He  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
assisting  in  the  publication  of  “ Reed  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,” 
and  he  is  the  author  of  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Legal  Protection  of 
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tlie  Water  Supply  of  Philadelpliia,”  wliicli  attracted  favorable 
notice  in  that  city  and  elsewhere.  He  has  written  a law  text-book 
on  “The  Trial  of  Lunatics”  and  also  a text-book  upon  the  “Judi- 
cial Interpretation  of  the  Tariff  Acts,”  which  is  an  arrangement  and 
collection  of  all  of  the  cases  decided  in  the  United  States  courts 
upon  the  various  tariff  laws  passed  by  Congress  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  In  1888,  at  the  request  of  the 
then  United  States  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  John  R. 
Read,  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant,  and  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  was  an  Associate  Coun- 
sel in  the  celebrated  hat  trimmings  cases,  and  when  defalcations 
occurred  in  the  Spring  Garden  National  Bank  and  the  Keystone 
National  Bank,  was  engaged  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  criminally  involved.  Mr.  Carr  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  Philadelphia  in  June,  1893,  by  President  Cleveland,  having 
been  urged  for  this  office  by  a large  number  of  leading  citizens. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  post-office  it  was  recovering  from 
confusion  by  reason  of  a re-arrangement  of  the  delivery  service 
and  the  recent  establishment  of  eight  new  sub-stations.  Through 
his  efforts  the  method  of  distribution  for  the  sub-stations  was 
improved  by  extending  the  distribution  in  transit  and  in  distant 
cities.  A re-organization  of  the  delivery  service  was  perfected,  and 
to  many  of  the  sections  of  the  city  additional  free  delivery  service 
was  given.  The  introduction  of  the  trolley  mail  service  was  an 
important  feature  of  his  administration.  By  this  utilization  of  its 
extensive  trolley  system  Philadelphia  has  the  best  and  most  rapid 
inter-station  service  in  the  Department.  He  started  the  movement 
to  secure  direct  appropriations  to  the  large  post-offices  without 
requiring  permission  of  the  Department  to  spend  small  sums  of 
money,  and,  after  August,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Post- 
master-General, a portion  of  the  appropriations  was  made  directly 
to  the  larger  offices.  The  change  was  found  to  be  of  great  value. 
The  improvement  made  in  the  foreign  mails,  at  Postmaster  Carr’s 
suggestion,  affected  the  outgoing  and  arriving  foreign  mails  for  the 
entire  conntry.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a practice  had 
been  started  by  which  the  outgoing  and  incoming  foreign  mails 
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passed  tlirougli  the  New  York  Post-Office,  and  a vessel  arriving 
within  any  port  or  collection  district  of  the  United  States  could 
not  make  entry  or  break  bulk  until  the  letters  on  board  had  been 
delivered  to  the  nearest  post-office,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel 
had  signed  and  sworn  to  a declaration  to  that  effect.  Foreign 
mails  are  now  carried  direct  to  and  from  Quarantine,  New  York 
Bay,  to  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  Jersey  City, 
and  many  hours  are  thus  saved.  Mr.  Carr  has  been  an  earnest 
and  consistent  Democrat,  and  has  rendered  party  services  in  many 
directions.  He  has  been  a delegate  to  several  city,  county  and 
State  conventions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  in  June,  1892, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  Chairman  of  one  of  the  nine  State 
divisions  of  the  district,  including  the  counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware.  The  platform  adopted 
by  the  Convention  at  Chicago,  upon  July  7,  1896,  did  not  meet  with 
his  approval  or  support,  and  he  publicly  stated  that  he  was  not  in 
accord  nor  sympathy  with  it.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  movers 
of  the  Jeffersonian  party  to  support  the  platform  of  the  Convention 
held  at  Indianapolis  upon  September,  i,  1896,  and  was  a member 
of  the  committee  for  organizing  the  city  for  the  support  of  Palmer 
and  Buckner.  In  June,  1893,  Mr.  Carr  became  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Patterson  & Carr,  in  which  the  other  members  are  C. 
Stuart  Patterson  and  George  Stuart  Patterson.  Mr.  Carr’s  term  of 
office  as  Postmaster  extended  over  four  years  and  four  months, 
and  his  successor  was  appointed  and  relieved  him  of  his  duties  on 
October  i,  1897. 


science  of  medicine  has  no  more  important  nor 
humanitarian  branch  than  that  which  deals  with 
the  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  its  history  and 
administration,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  As  Physician-in-Chief 
and  Superintendent,  Dr.  John  Bassett  Chapin,  has  been  in  charge 
for  a dozen  or  more  years,  and  it  has  continued  to  advance  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  managers  and  his  immediate  distin- 
guished predecessor.  Dr.  Chapin  is  widely  recognized  as  an  expert 
in  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  his  identification  with  this  branch 
of  medicine  dates  back  many  years. 

John  Bassett  Chapin  was  born  in  New  York,  December  4, 
1829.  His  father  was  William  Chapin,  a lineal  descendant  of 
Samuel  Chapin,  of  Pilgrim  stock,  who  settled  in  Springfield  in 
1642,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  early  Massachusetts 
city.  His  mother,  Klizabeth  Hun  Bassett,  was  a descendant  of 
Captain  Francois  Bassett,  of  Marennes,  France,  who  settled  in  New 
York  in  1685,  and  Thomas  Hun,  of  Amersfort,  Holland,  who 
settled  in  Albany  in  1656.  William  Chapin  was  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  for  a period  of  forty  years.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  descendants  of  Samuel  Chapin  were  enrolled  in  colonial  and 
other  wars  of  this  country.  They  were  people  of  a high  order  of 
intelligence  and  physical  vigor,  and  Dr.  Chapin’s  own  useful  career 
and  present  activity  indicate  the  fact  that  he  has  inherited  these 
qualities.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  principally  the  Northwest  Grammar  School,  and 
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afterw-ards  at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts.  From  thence  he 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  graduating 
in  1853. 

Dr,  Chapin’s  first  connection  with  the  higher  work  of  medicine 
was  in  1850,  when  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.  He  served  in  clinics  and  as  a Resident  Physician 
nntil  1854,  passing  through  the  severe  ship  fever  epidemic  of 
those  years.  In  1854  he  became  an  Assistant  Physician  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Utica,  New  York,  remaining 
there  three  years.  In  1857  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  remain- 
ing there  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  active  in  the 
project  for  organizing  the  Missouri  State  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  He  shortly  after  became  associated  with 
others  in  the  establishment  of  a hospital  for  the  insane  in  Can- 
andaigua, New  York,  He  was  appointed,  in  1865,  by  Governor 
Fenton,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  locate  and  build  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  of  New  York  State,  at  Willard,  New  York, 
being  appointed  Physician-in-Charge  and  Superintendent  of  the 
institution  in  1869.  He  remained  in  the  Willard  State  Hospital,  in 
the  capacity  of  Physician-in-Charge  and  Superintendent,  until  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on  September  i, 
1884.  This  institution,  generally  reeognized  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  its  kind  in  the  eountry,  had  been  under  the  direct 
charge  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  for  a nnmber  of  years.  The  managers 
of  the  institntion  recognized  the  fact  that  a worthy  successor  to  Dr. 
Kirkbride  would  be  indeed  hard  to  find,  and  it  was  the  highest 
possible  compliment  to  Dr.  Chapin’s  skill  and  trustworthiness  that 
they  selected  him  for  the  post.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  capaeity  of  Super- 
intendent and  Physician-in-Chief,  and  such  he  has  ever  since 
remained. 

While  at  Willard  Hospital,  Dr.  Chapin  proposed  a plan  of  segre- 
gating the  insane,  a system  some  featnres  of  whieh  have  been  adopted 
by  nearly  all  the  asylums  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
practically  influenced  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  thronghont 
the  country.  It  was  Dr.  Chapin’s  plan  to  separate  the  insane  in 
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cottages,  according  to  their  mental  condition,  and,  sometimes,  their 
physical  requirements.  It  was  found  to  be  a wise  departure  from 
the  plans  usually  approved,  and  it  was  the  beginning,  in  fact,  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  management  of  insane  patients.  Dr. 
Chapin  is  one  of  the  persistent  opponents  of  the  idea  of  mechan- 
ical restraint,  and,  in  1890,  recognizing  his  noble  work  in  behalf 
of  the  mentally  afflicted,  Jefferson  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Since  identifying  himself  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Chapin  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  the  Williamson  Wards ; the  villa ^ which  was  espe- 
cially constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  a small  number  of 
patients,  who  desired  more  liberal  advantages,  with  special  service, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  wards  recently  opened  for  the  care  of 
the  refractory  and  demented  classes. 

While  Dr.  Chapin  has  given  his  chief  interest  for  the  past 
decade  to  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
yet  he  has  continued  his  identification  with  the  outside  medical 
world,  particularly  as  it  is  connected  with  his  special  studies.  He 
has  been  President  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  (the 
association  of  American  Superintendents  of  Asylums  and  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane)  ; he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association  of  Great  Britain ; an  honorary  member  of  the 
Belgian  Society  of  Mental  Medicine ; a Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  other  societies.  Dr.  Chapin  lives  in  an  interesting 
house,  erected  over  a hundred  years  ago,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, and  fashioned  in  the  interior,  in  many  of  its  apartments,  similar 
to  the  Mount  Vernon  residence. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  married  on  March  18,  1858,  to  Harriet  E. 
Preston,  of  Clyde,  New  York,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Con- 
necticut to  New  York.  They  have  four  children,  of  whom  three 
are  daughters.  All  are  married,  one  to  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Gilbert, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Yonkers,  New  York ; one  to  Dr. 
Mosher,  of  the  State  Hospital  Service  in  New  York,  and  now  of 
Albany,  New  York ; and  one  to  Charles  E.  Bodine,  a prosperous 
and  well-to-do  merchant  of  Lodi,  New  York.  John  J.  Chapin  has 
studied  mechanical  engineering.  The  Doctor  has  grandchildren. 


ISAAC  H.  CLOTHIER. 


MONO  the  sturdy  pillars  which  uphold  the  pros- 
perity of  Pennsylvania  must  be  numbered  the 
several  great  commercial  houses  which  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth through  their  vast  retail  business.  One 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  this  nature  in  the  State,  and,  in 
fact,  the  country,  is  that  of  which  the  subject  of  this*  biography, 
Isaac  H.  Clothier,  has  been,  until  recently,  a leading  member  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  leading  merchants  that  Mr.  Clothier  is  prominently 
known,  but  as  a financier  of  marked  ability,  a captain  of  industry 
and  a citizen  of  public  worth. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  5, 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  Friends’  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  entered  the  importing  dry-goods  house  of  George 
D.  Parrish  & Company,  where  he  obtained  his  first  insight  into 
commercial  principles  and  acquired  the  habits  of  business  which 
later  in  life  brought  him  wide-spread  fame  as  a merchant  and  a 
large  fortune.  He  remained  in  this  house  until  two  years  after 
attaining  his  majority,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  George 
Morris  and  Edmund  Lewis  and  established  the  firm  of  Morris, 
Clothier  & Lewis,  dealers  in  woolen  goods.  In  1868  he  accepted  a 
proposition  to  join  Justus  C.  Strawbridge  in  a retail  dry-goods  busi- 
ness, already  established  on  a most  moderate  scale  at  Eighth  and 
Market  streets.  From  that  time  the  business  commenced  to  make 
extraordinary  progress,  and  each  year  marked  a constantly  ad- 
vancing growth.  In  1874  the  store  building  was  purchased  by  the 
firm,  and  the  next  year  the  first  enlargement  took  place,  followed 
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by  repeated  and  constantly  growing  additions  almost  every  year, 
through  the  purchase  of  adjoining  properties  on  Market  and 
Eighth  streets,  until,  in  1880-1883,  the  firm  had  acquired  all  the 
property  that  could  be  had,  contiguous  to  them,  and  their  building 
extended  from  Market  Street  northward  to  Filbert  and  westward 
to  the  large  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Hood,  Bonbright  & Co., 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Philadelphia. 

The  requirements  of  the  rapidly  growing  business  had  made 
it  apparent  for  some  time  that  this  building  would  be  needed,  and 
it  was  finally  secured.  Early  in  1887,  after  most  extensive  altera- 
tions, improvements  and  furnishings,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  and  became  the  largest  retail  store  devoted  to  dry-goods  in 
the  United  States.  During  these  years  of  intense  activity  in 
organizing  and  building  up  an  immense  business,  Mr.  Clothier 
was  the  active  man  of  the  house  and  gave  close  and  uninterrupted 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  immense  business  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century,  both  in  shaping  the  general  policy  of  the 
house  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  details.  To  the  advertising  of 
the  business  he  gave  personal  attention  for  many  years,  and  one 
element  of  the  success  of  the  house  has  been  the  forcible,  inter- 
esting, but  always  strictly  truthful  advertisements  which  appeared 
for  many  years  over  the  firm  name.  Another  element  of  success 
has  been  the  profit  sharing  with  the  various  heads  of  departments, 
which  Mr.  Clothier  personally  originated  in  this  country  a number 
of  years  ago,  a principle  since  adopted  by  other  houses  with  sig- 
nal advantage  to  all  concerned.  He  has  always  made  it  a point 
to  encourage  among  his  employes  a personal  enthusiasm  in  the 
service  of  the  house.  Various  associations  for  mutual  advantage 
among  the  large  force  of  employes,  such  as  the  Relief  Association, 
the  Saving  Fund,  and  others,  have  been  fostered  by  him  in  every 
way.  After  conducting  his  business  to  the  height  of  success,  both 
in  the  way  of  money  making  and  the  highest  and  widest  com- 
mercial repute,  and  after  a most  engrossing  business  career  of 
thirty-four  years,  over  twenty-six  of  which  were  in  the  firm  of 
Strawbridge  & Clothier,  Mr.  Clothier  concluded,  in  1894,  to  retire 
from  business,  and,  accordingly,  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
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firm,  December  31st  of  that  year.  In  tbis  important  move  he  was 
actuated  partly  by  a desire  to  preserve  his  health  and  vigor  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  partly  that  he  might  give  increased 
attention  to  many  matters,  educational  and  otherwise,  in  which  he 
has  long  been  interested.  The  opportunity  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  study  and  literary  pursuits  was  another  consideration.  While 
for  many  years  few  men  have  been  better  known  in  mercantile 
and  financial  quarters,  as  well  as  in  all  circles  of  business  life,  yet 
his  attention  and  activities  have  not  been  limited  thereto,  but  he 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  various  directions  for  the  public 
good.  He  has  long  been  a liberal  patron  and  active  manager  of 
Swarthmore  College,  a manager  of  the  Merchants’  Fund,  a Direc- 
tor of  the  Girard  Trust  Company,  of  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company,  and  has  lately  become  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion. Though  far  from  a club  man,  his  tastes  being  for  quiet 
home  life,  he  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  of  the  Merion 
Cricket  Club,  the  Country  Club  and  the  Radnor  Hunt.  His 
home,  “ Ballytore,”  a fine  castellated  structure  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  at  Wynnewood,  is  one  of  the  best  known  residences 
near  Philadelphia,  and  here  he  delights  in  dispensing  an  old-fash- 
ioned liberal  hospitality.  His  summer  home,  “ Harbor  Entrance,” 
opposite  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  Newport  harbor  and  Narragansett  Bay,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  located  and  noted  of  the  residences 
of  that  famed  region.  Mr.  Clothier  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Meeting  at  Fifteenth  and 
Race  streets.  He  married,  in  1864,  Miss  Mary  C.  Jackson,  and 
they  have  a large  and  interesting  family  of  nine  children. 


ThEJisiiljmndtUng.  Co  Shi! a. 


#NCONQUBRABLE  energy  lias  made  James  P.  Cobum, 
of  Bellefonte,  a master  spirit  in  whatever  field  of 
^ endeavor  be  bas  entered . since  be  attained  man’s 
estate.  Tbe  courage  witb  wbicb  be  bas  com- 
batted every  obstacle  encountered  could  bave  bad  none  but  a suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  issue,  and  tbe  fact  that  be  bas  won  so 
many  friends  in  social,  political  and  mercantile  circles  proves  tbat 
to  bis  eminent  gifts  of  mentality  are  coupled  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  and  genial  affability  of  manner,  traits  of  character  tbat  bave 
given  him  deserved  prominence  as  a lawyer,  banker,  and  a rail- 
road director,  besides  opening  to  him  the  broad  field  of  political 
activity.  Although  be  bas  always  taken  a deep  and  sincere  interest 
in  governmental  affairs  and  participated  therein  as  became  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  be  bas  aspired  to  no  office  and  sought  no  recog- 
nition for  bis  services.  While  uneventful,  bis  career  is  by  com- 
mon consent  placed  among  tbe  most  useful  of  bis  section. 

James  Potter  Coburn  was  born  on  tbe  nth  day  of  July, 
1831,  at  Aaronsburg,  Centre  Coiinty,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  tbe 
son  of  Dr.  Charles  Coburn,  who  was  born  at  Windham,  Connect- 
icut, on  tbe  30th  day  of  October,  1785,  and  who  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1800.  Here  be  practiced  bis  profession  witb  conspicuous 
success,  attaining  a wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest  physicians 
of  tbe  old  school.  He  died  on  tbe  25th  day  of  April,  1858.  His 
wife  and  tbe  mother  of  tbe  subject  of  this  review  was  formerly 
Miss  Margaret  Huston,  who  was  bom  in  Centre  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  tbe  i8tb  day  of  September,  1800,  and  who  died  on  the 
2ist  day  of  August,  1861.  Tbe  father  was  a scholarly  and  accom- 
plished man  who  thoroughly  appreciated  tbe  benefits  of  a complete 
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education,  and  he  determined  that  his  son  should  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  possible  to  aid  him  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
With  this  object  in  view  and  since  he  deemed  that  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  were  not,  at  that  time,  graded  to  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  extent,  he  sent  the  son,  when  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  the  Owego  Academy,  in  New  York  State,  where 
the  lad  took  up  a thorough  course.  Upon  leaving  this  institution 
he  was  enrolled  as  a student  in  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  in  which  school,  as  in  Owego,  he  made  most 
commendable  progress  and  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bright  and  apt  and  industrious  pupil.  From  Harrisburg  he  went 
to  the  Tenant  School,  which  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Log  College,  near  Harts ville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  finished  his  classical  education. 

The  first  employment  secured  by  Mr.  Coburn  after  leaving 
the  educational  institutions  in  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations 
for  that  broad,  scholarly  knowledge  for  which  he  is  now  distin- 
guished, was  as  a clerk  in  a store.  In  this  establishment  he 
gained  a clear  insight  into  the  principles  governing  business  opera- 
tions and  soon  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  town 
on  his  own  behalf.  This  store  he  ran  for  several  years,  but  the 
occupation  of  merchant  not  proving  particularly  congenial,  he 
abandoned  commerce  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Curtin  & 
Blanchard,  two  well  known  attorneys  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania, 
as  a student.  Here  he  delved  into  the  intricacies  of  common  and 
statutory  law  from  1857  until  i860  inclusive,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Centre  County  in  1861.  Although  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  is  a thorough  one  and  while  he  gave  every  promise  of 
attaining  high  eminence  in  the  profession,  he  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  legal  practice,  spending  most  of  his  time  and  best  energies 
for  thirty  years  or  more  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  Lewis- 
burg  and  Tyrone  Railroad,  which  was  finally  laid  through  Penn’s 
Valley,  in  Centre  County.  Mr.  Coburn’s  active  efforts  were 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000.  The 
road  still  has  Mr.  Coburn’s  efficient  aid  in  its  Directorate. 
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It  is  seldom  that  any  one  individual  represents  three  such 
widely  diversified  interests  as  law,  railroads  and  banking,  but  Mr. 
Cobum’s  active  career  has  covered  all  these  three  great  fields  of 
endeavor.  In  financial  circles  he  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
as  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte,  in  the 
guidance  of  the  affairs  of  which  institution  he  to-day  finds  his 
chief  interest ; indeed,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  may  justly  be  said  to  be  as  largely  due  to  the  financial 
foresight  of  its  distinguished  President  as  to  any  other  contribut- 
ing cause.  In  a quiet,  diligent  and  modest  way  Mr.  Coburn,  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  has  been  steadily  giving  his 
best  efforts  and  endeavors  to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  county  where  he  resides  in  every  possible  way,  both  public 
and  private.  While  he  has  naturally  gained  many  friends  he  has 
never  been  ambitious  to  enter  public  life,  although  he  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  Whig  party,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  organi- 
zation allied  himself  with  the  Republicans.  While  performing  his 
duties  as  a citizen  in  the  most  thorough  way  he  has  always  shrunk 
from  public  office,  as  is  aptly  illustrated  by  his  declination  of  a 
nomination  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Practically,  the  only  public  office  in  which  he 
has  ever  consented  to  serve  was  as  a member  of  the  Cottage  Hos- 
pital Commission  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Beaver. 
Four  hospitals  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during 
his  occupancy  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Cobum  was  married  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  i860, 
to  Miss  Jane  K.  Huston,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Huston,  a prom- 
inent resident  of  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  no 
children. 


is  no  more  important  branch  of  public  pros- 
perity than  that  which  is  found  in  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  in  such  centres 
that  the  great  public  movements  are  brought  into 
action.  Panics  make  their  first  appearance  there, 
and  a redundancy  of  national  wealth  is  at  once  reflected  there  as 
well.  It  has  proved  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  a 
community  that  its  financial  institutions  be  maintained  at  as  high 
a standard  as  possible.  Pennsylvania  has  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect  and  out  of  the  entire  State,  Philadelphia 
especially  so.  The  Philadelphia  National  Bank  is  one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  this  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  affairs  have  been  administered 
throughout  its  entire  history  by  men  eminently  fitted  for  such 
service.  President  Benjamin  B.  Comegys  has  conducted  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank  since  1880  as  its  President.  He  entered  the 
bank  as  a junior  clerk  in  1848,  when  but  a young  man,  but  step 
by  step  he  rose  until  he  reached  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder. 

Benjamin  B.  Comegys  was  born  in  Dover,  Delaware,  May  9, 
1819,  and  his  parents  were  among  the  best  known  people  of  that 
State.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  he  remained  in  his  boyhood  home, 
pursuing  this  educational  course,  until  1837.  In  January  of  that 
year  his  father  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  Benjamin  Comegys  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
entered  upon  a business  life  wherein  he  was  afterwards  to  attain 
such  great  success.  At  that  time  he  was  not  quite  eighteen  years 
of  age,  but  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  youth  and  a deter- 
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mination  to  succeed  which  had  been  greatly  fostered  by  the 
example  set  him  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  times.  For  eleven  years  Mr.  Comegys  served 
in  Market  Street  counting  houses,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
being  with  the  dry-goods  firm  of  Thomas  C.  Rockhill  & Company. 
This  training  in  mercantile  pursuits  fitted  him  for  an  active  career 
in  the  financial  department  of  the  business  world,  and,  in  May, 
1848,  he  entered  what  is  now  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  as 
a junior  clerk,  and  passed  through  the  various  stages  one  step 
after  another  until  he  attained  to  the  highest  position  which  that 
great  and  successful  organization  could  - give  him,  namely,  the 
Presidency.  In  August,  1851,  he  was  elected  Cashier;  in  1866  he 
was  made  Vice-President,  a post  he  occupied  for  a period  of  four- 
teen years,  during  which  time  he  so  successfully  participated  in 
the  administration  of  the  institution’s  affairs  that  it  advanced  with 
rapid  strides  to  the  front  rank  of  similar  corporations  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  he  was  elected  President  of  the  bank, 
and  he  has  held  that  ofi&ce  ever  since.  While  Mr.  Comegys  was 
progressing  in  that  direction  as  an  official,  he  also  became  identi- 
fied with  other  institutions  of  a like  nature,  and  while  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Philadelphia  through  his  official  connections.  In  1869  was 
elected  a Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  organization  he  was  made  Vice- 
President  in  1890.  Since  1858  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Clearing  House  Committee  of  Banks,  and  now  he  is  the  only 
surviving  original  member  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Comegys,  in  1873,  was  appointed  a Manager  of  the 
Western  Saving  Fund  Society  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and,  in  1881,  he  was  made  a Director  of  the  Board 
of  City  Trusts  having  charge  of  Girard  College.  In  May,  1873, 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  appointed  him  a Manager  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.  In  1884,  upon  special  invitation,  he  addressed  the  National 
Bankers’  Association  at  Saratoga,  and,  in  1894,  at  Baltimore,  he 
received  a similar  honor.  The  first  of  his  subjects  was  “ Safe 

Banking,”  and  the  second,  “What  Manner  of  Man  should  a Banker 
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be?”  Mr.  Comegys  was  elected  a Director  of  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  November  9,  1887,  and  made  a member  of  tbe 
Finance  Committee.  In  this  capacity  be  bas  indicated  tbe  posses- 
sion of  those  peculiar  qualities  and  talents  wbicb  denote  tbe 
financier,  and  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  contains  in  its 
organization  few  men  of  wider  financial  experience  tban  Benjamin 
B.  Comegys.  On  May  9,  1894,  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  bim  by  tbe  Jefferson  College. 

In  a certain  field  of  letters  Mr.  Comegys  is  perhaps  almost 
as  well  known  as  be  is  in  tbe  financial  world.  While  be  bas  a 
particular  talent  for  literary  work,  most  of  bis  productions  have 
been  of  a semi-religious  character.  He  is  an  active  member  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  and  one  who  makes  tbe  world  tbe  field  of 
bis  labors  of  love  in  training  the  young  to  ways  of  honor  and 
usefulness.  Mr.  Comegys  is  one  of  tbe  Advisory  Board  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  Mr.  Comegys’  books  are : “ Talks  with 
Boys  and  Girls,  or  Wisdom  Better  than  Gold ; ” “ Beginning 
Life;”  “How  to  Get  On;”  “Old  Stories  with  New  Lessons;” 
“Girard  College  Addresses;”  “Turn  Over  a New  Leaf;”  “A 
Tour  Round  My  Library;”  “A  Primer  of  Ethics”  (translated  in 
Italian,  Arabic  and  Japanese  languages);  “A  Manual  for  tbe 
Chapel  of  Girard  College ; ” “A  Manual  for  tbe  Chapel  of  tbe 
House  of  Refuge;”  “An  Order  of  Worship,  with  Forms  of  Prayer 
for  Divine  Service;”  “Public  Worship;”  “Household  Worship;” 
“Prayers  for  tbe  Chapel  and  Family;”  “Scriptural  Prayer  Book 
for  Church  Services;”  and  a number  of  others  by  wbicb  be  is 
quite  well  known  as  a writer  upon  religious  subjects.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  tbe  finest  private  libraries  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 

On  April  20,  1847,  Mr.  Comegys  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
P.  Boyd,  whose  parents  were  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  died  in  June,  1896.  They  have  bad  three  daughters  and 
one  son,  who  died  in  November,  1884.  Mr.  Comegys’  chief  inter- 
ests at  present  are  found  in  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  and  in  his  other  financial  connections. 


ILLIAM  CONNELL,  President  of  tlie  Connell  Coal 
Mines,  lias  put  tlie  impress  of  liis  energy  and  sagac- 
ity on  many  of  the  business,  industrial  and  public 
institutions  of  Scranton,  and  not  many  men  have 
built,  with  so  humble  a beginning,  the  success  that 
he  has  reared.  As  a Pennsylvanian,  he  is  to-day,  viewed  in  every 
light,  a credit  to  his  State.  He  was  bom  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia, 
September  lo,  1827,  of  Scotch  parents  who  emigrated  to  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He 
went  to  work  in  the  mines,  for  his  family  was  poor.  Handicapped 
thus,  the  boy  made  his  start'  in  life  in  surroundings  that  would 
probably  have  blighted  the  ambition  and  determination  of  many 
another  lad.  His  education  had  been  very  limited  indeed,  but  he 
had  an  inborn  love  of  self-improvement,  and  a faculty  of  master- 
ing any  subject  in  which  he  became  interested.  He  quickly  saw 
the  advantage  that  he  would  gain  from  a scientific  knowledge  of 
mining,  and  was  prompt  to  take  up  this  study,  to  which  he  gave 
his  every  leisure  moment.  The  Wyoming  Valley  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  by  which  he  was  employed, 
found  that  the  boy  who  had  been  put  on  its  pay-roll  as  a car- 
tender  was  made  of  better  material  than  usual,  and  gave  him  a trial 
in  the  mine  ofi&ces.  Mr.  Connell  here  made  the  best  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  his  advance  was  a rapid  one.  In  1856,  twelve  years 
after  he  entered  the  company’s  employ,  he  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  all  its  mines,  an  office  in  which  he  continued  with  suc- 
cess and  credit  for  fourteen  years.  He  became  an  influential 
citizen  in  Scranton,  and  by  his  business  talents  gradually  amassed 
a small  fortune  that  was  soon  to  serve  him  well.  In  1870  the 
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charter  of  the  Coal  Company  expired.  Mr.  Connell  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  by  a stroke  of  the  boldness  and  enterprise  that  has 
characterized  his  subsequent  career,  secured  the  full  control  of  the 
mines  that  had  been  so  long  under  his  management.  On  this 
occasion,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  at  any  other  time  in  his  life,  Mr. 
Connell  showed  of  what  stuff  he  was  made.  By  this  Napoleonic 
move  he  placed  himself  in  the  proprietorship  of  some  of  the  largest 
mines  in  the  State,  and  these  vast  interests  he  still  controls.  Mr. 
Connell’s  wonderful  business  capabilities  may  be  best  understood 
by  the  enumeration  of  his  active  interests.  He  is  President  of 
the  Connell  Coal  Company ; of  the  Third  National  Bank,  of 
Scranton ; of  the  Lackawanna  Mills ; of  the  Scranton  Button  Com- 
pany; of  the  Weston  Mills  Company;  of  the  Hunt  & Connell 
Company,  and  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Land  Company.  He  is  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  powerful  director  in  the  Lackawanna  Iron 
and  Steel  Company ; the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company ; the 
Clark  & Snover  Company ; the  Lackawanna  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company ; the  Lehigh  Salt  Mining  Company ; the  Scran- 
ton Packing  Company ; the  Scranton  Forging  Company ; the 
Lackawanna  Lumber  Company ; the  Colliery  Engineer  Company, 
and  the  Scranton  Tribune.  He  is  also  a heavy  stockholder  in 
numerous  other  financial  and  industrial  institutions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Connell  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  financial,  manufacturing  and  mining  affairs  of 
northern  Pennsylvania,  and  that  his  magnificent  business  talents 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  more  than  one  instance  for  the  good 
of  such  institutions  as  he  has  been  identified  with. 

The  city  of  Scranton  owes  more,  perhaps,  to  William  Connell 
than  to  any  other  single  man  within  its  borders.  He  is  one  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  although,  until  lately,  he  has  never  been  a candi- 
date for  any  political  office.  In  1895  he  strongly  advocated  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Willard,  and  Governor  Hastings,  who  had 
for  years  been  his  close  friend,  granted  the  request.  Factional 
dissension  in  the  Legislature  blocked  the  approval  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  the  affair  became  an  open  issue.  In  the  breach  that 
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resulted  Mr.  Connell  was  by  force  of  circumstances  placed  at  the 
bead  of  an  important  element  of  tbe  Republicans  of  bis  section, 
and  from  that  time  bas  remained  tbeir  leader.  Mr.  Connell  at 
present  represents  tbe  Eleventh  Congressional  District  in  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  universally  recognized  as  a wise 
and  sagacious  statesman.  In  addition  to  bis  business  duties,  be 
bas  found  time  to  give  to  benevolent  purposes,  and  to  foster 
educational  and  religious  institutions.  He  is  a Trustee  of 
Wesleyan  University,  of  Syracuse  University  and  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  many  humble  charities  are  indebted  to  bis 
thoughtfulness.  Mr.  Connell  follows  tbe  religious  convictions  of 
bis  family,  and  is  a practical  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  religious  affairs  be  is  very  liberal,  and  bis  wisdom 
bas  substantially  aided  in  tbe  upbuilding  of  bis  church,  as  well 
as  bis  own  business  interests.  Being  thus  identified  so  actively 
with  all  tbe  institutions  of  society — business,  religious,  social  and 
educational — and  lending  to  each  tbe  counsel  of  his  years  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  material  support  of  bis  finances,  it  but 
follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  William  Connell  is  one  of  tbe 
most  respected  and  powerful  men  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  In 
tbe  historical  annals  of  tbe  State  bis  works  must  be  enumerated 
as  instances  of  model  pluck,  perseverance  and  ambitious  effort. 


LTHOUGH  a comparatively  young  man,  William  L. 
Connell,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  won 
many  laurels  within  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  life. 
With  the  equipment  of  a high  school  education  and 
a model  of  the  progressive  business  man,  he  enjoys 
the  warmest  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated  either  in 
private  or  in  business  life.  He  served  a term  which  expired  in 
1896  as  the  Mayor  of  his  native  city,  and  this  was  marked  by  a 
prudent  and  careful  administration  of  municipal  affairs  which  might 
have  been  remarkable  even  in  a man  mnch  further  advanced  in 
years.  Mr.  Connell  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  management  of 
various  collieries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
extensive  operators  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

WiivtiAM  L.  CoNNELiy  was  born  in  Minooka,  near  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  on  October  14,  1862.  His  father  was  James  Connell, 
one  of  the  well  known  residents  of  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Connell’s  early  edncation  was  received  chiefly  in  the  public  schools, 
after  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  a higher  training  which  practi- 
cally fitted  him  for  an  active  career  in  any  professional  or  business 
occupation.  His  initial  venture  into  the  business  world  was  in 
1881,  when,  after  having  passed  through  the  various  educational 
conrses,  he  connected  himself  with  the  furniture  firm  of  Hill  & 
Keiser.  The  young  man  gave  close  attention  to  business  and 
rapidly  advanced  in  this  establishment  from  one  post  to  another, 
until  he  had  attained  the  highest  position  in  its  gift,  when  he 
succeeded  to  a membership  in  the  concern.  Abont  ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Keiser  withdrew  from  the  house  and  Mr.  Connell  became  one 
of  the  partners  and  still  remains  as  such,  the  firm  now  being 
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known  as  Hill  & Connell.  Mr.  Connell  was  possessed  of  a remark- 
ble  aptitude  for  business  even  in  bis  earliest  years,  and  rapidly 
advanced  until  be  became  recognized  as  a decided  factor  among  those 
interested  in  tbe  industrial  development  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
His  energetic  nature  was  one  wbicb  would  not  allow  bim  to  devote 
bis  entire  time  to  any  one  enterprise  wben  there  were  equal 
opportunities  offered  in  other  fields,  and  so  tbe  scene  of  bis  opera- 
tions was  gradually  extended  until  be  bad  control  of  some  of 
tbe  largest  and  most  important  operations  and  projects  in  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tbe  city  of  Scranton  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  tbe 
most  progressive  in  tbe  entire  State,  and  in  this  municipality 
Mr.  Connell’s  name  stands  for  much.  He  increased  tbe  facilities 
for  tbe  development  of  commerce  in  many  directions  within  a 
wonderfully  short  period  of  time.  He  is  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager  of  tbe  Bnterprise  Coal  Company,  with  works  at  Excelsior, 
near  Sbamokin.  This  is  one  of  tbe  largest  companies  of  its  kind 
in  that  part  of  tbe  State,  and  no  small  degree  of  its  success  is 
due  to  Mr.  Connell’s  participation  in  tbe  management  of  tbe 
affairs.  He  is  also  President  of  tbe  Holmes  Metallic  Packing- 

O 

Company  and  President  of  tbe  Scranton  Paint  Company.  Tbe 
Scranton  Axle  Works,  an  important  manufacturing  concern  in  that 
city,  has  been  benefited  through  bis  interest  in  tbe  company.  Mr. 
Connell  is  also  President  of  tbe  Hawley  Electric  Eight  and  Power 
Company,  and  he  is  identified  with  many  other  business  organiza- 
tions. His  chief  interests  to-day  are  centred  in  tbe  development 
of  tbe  coal  business,  and  a number  of  collieries  receive  bis  personal 
attention  in  a managerial  capacity.  Tbe  financial  affairs  of  these 
concerns  come  under  bis  direct  administration.  Through  bis  con- 
nection with  tbe  leading  business  interests  of  Scranton,  Mr. 
Connell  came  prominently  into  public  notice  several  years  ago, 
and  as  his  abilities  were  highly  regarded  by  tbe  citizens  of 
Scranton,  be  was  elected  by  them,  in  1888,  to  serve  in  City 
Councils.  He  remained  in  that  office  until  1891,  being  re-elected 
for  a second  term.  He  retired  wben  President  of  tbe  Common 
Branch,  owing  to  unfortunately  impaired  health. 
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However,  Mr.  Connell’s  good  deeds  were  not  forgotten  by  bis 
constituents,  and  recognizing  in  bim  an  able  business  man  and 
one  wbo  was  eminently  fitted  for  a bigb  municipal  office,  be  was 
nominated  in  December,  1892,  for  tbe  Mayoralty  of  Scranton. 
There  was  a warm  figbt  at  tbe  polls,  but  in  February,  1893,  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Connell  was  triumphantly  elected  by  2500  majority. 
His  term  as  Mayor  expired  April  6,  1896. 

Mr.  Connell  was  married  in  January,  1886,  to  Miss  Harrington, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  four  children.  His  home  life  is 
delightful,  and,  while  he  gives  most  of  his  time  to  the  development 
of  his  business  affairs,  yet  he  takes  not  a little  interest  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  his  city.  Through  all  his  business 
career  and  during  his  entire  term  of  service  in  public  office,  he  has 
been  characterized  by  qualities  of  the  most  commendable  kind,  and 
he  is  known  through  central  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  sons  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 


( 


^KRB  is  probably  no  man  in  Pennsylvania  wbo 
lias  done  more  to  deserve  tbe  title  of  a promi- 
nent  and  progressive  son  of  tbe  State  tban  Rev. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  Pastor  at  tbe  Baptist  Temple, 
President  of  tbe  Temple  College,  one  of  tbe 
city’s  most  noted  institutions  of  learning,  and  founder  of  tbe 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Not  only  as  a preacher,  an  orator  of  won- 
derful power  and  a teacber  and  tbinker  wbo  is  fitted  in  every 
respect  to  lead  in  intellectual  matters,  is  Mr.  Conwell  distinguisbed, 
but  as  a man  of  rare  gifts  and  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  In  a condensed  biography  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
enumerate  all  those  points  in  his  character  which  have  tended 
towards  making  him  a leader  among  men,  or  to  tell  more  tban  a 
small  part  of  bis  life  work ; but  be  is  known,  not  alone  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  through  tbe  entire  country,  as  a thoroughly  repre- 
sentative and  useful  citizen,  and  one  wbo,  as  a minister  of  tbe 
gospel  and  a teacber  in  many  fields,  deserves  a place  in  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century. 

Russell  H.  Conwell  was  born  in  the  town  of  Worthington, 
Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  February  15,  1843,  spent 
bis  early  days  upon  a small  farm  situated  in  a sterile  portion  of 
that  region  known  as  “ Tbe  Eagle’s  Nest.”  From  bis  early  boy- 
hood days  he  was  compelled  to  earn  bis  own  livelihood,  and  step 
by  step,  unassisted,  be  rose  to  bis  present  position.  But  be  came 
of  sturdy  stock.  Martin  Conwell,  his  father,  was  a rugged  Massa- 
chusetts farmer,  who  fought  against  the  unrelenting  penury  of 
Nature  in  that  barren  apology  for  a farm  whereon  he  lived,  and 
yet  managed  to  make  a homestead  of  it.  There  were  three  chil- 
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dren,  Charles,  now  deceased,  Russell,  and  a sister,  Harriet,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Lyman  T.  Ring,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  In  his 
youth  Mr.  Conwell  gave  every  evidence  of  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  have  since  brought  him  success  and  splendid 
results  in  his  chosen  field.  It  is  said  that  even  his  oratorical 
powers  appeared  at  quite  an  early  age.  He  studied  hard,  and 
kept  along  with  his  classes  in  the  district  school  by  applying 
himself  evenings,  working  at  manual  labor  during  school  hours. 
He  earned,  by  daily  labor,  his  sustenance  while  at  the  academy  in 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  In  i860  he  took  a law  and  academic 
course  together  at  Yale  College,  and  went  into  the  field  of  battle 
as  a Captain  of  infantry,  in  1863,  later  serving  in  the  artillery 
branch  of  the  service  as  a staff  officer.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  graduated  at  the  Law  Department  of  the  Albany  University 
and  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  began  to  practice.  He  repre- 
sented that  State  in  1867  as  its  Bmigration  Agent  to  Germany, 
and  he  became  a foreign  correspondent  of  several  newspapers, 
being  engaged,  in  1868,  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
and  in  the  following  year  as  the  traveling  correspondent  of  The 
Boston  Traveler.  In  1870  he  made,  for  these  two  papers,  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  globe,  filling  at  the  same  time  many  important 
lecture  engagements.  He  afterwards  visited  England,  exclusively 
on  a lecture  tour. 

In  1870  Mr.  Conwell  published  his  first  book,  “Why  and 
How  the  Chinese  Emigrate,”  which  has  been  followed  by  many 
others  of  a historical  and  biographical  character.  He  was  a friend 
and  traveling  companion  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  biography  of 
that  poet  and  traveler  was  an  important  work.  His  biography  of 
Spurgeon  reached  a sale  of  125,000  copies  in  four  months.  For 
eight  years  Mr.  Conwell  practiced  law  in  Boston,  and  gained  great 
popularity  as  a leeturer  and  writer;  but  he  felt  ealled  to  other 
and  greater  fields,  and,  in  1879,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In 
1881  he  accepted  a call  from  Grace  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  removed  there,  the  church  at  once  entering  upon  a 
career  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  By  wonderful  strides  it  has 
become  the  largest  Baptist  church  in  America,  in  1891  a Temple 
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on  Broad  Street  having  been  erected  with  a seating  capacity  of 
4,000  people  and  accommodations  for  5,000. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  teaches  not  alone  by  word  of  mouth, 
from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
types,  to  thousands  who  thirst  for  knowledge  and  instruction. 
The  Temple  College,  of  which  he  was  the  inceptor  in  1882,  and 
which  adjoins  the  Baptist  Temple,  with  6,700  students,  was,  in 
1894,  inaugurated  into  a splendid  field  of  usefulness,  with  full 
college  powers  from  the  State.  It  is  still  led  by  the  untiring  Dr. 
Conwell,  who  has,  among  his  other  honors,  the  degrees  of  TL.B., 
D.D.  and  DL.D. 

In  1865  Russell  Conwell  and  Miss  Jennie  P.  Hayden  were 
married  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  removing  to  a new 
home  in  the  Northwest.  The  bride  had  been  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Conwell’s  school  in  West  Granville,  Massachusetts.  She  was  his 
faithful  companion  through  many  travels  and  in  both  success  and 
disappointment.  Two  children  were  the  result  of  this  union, 
Leon,  now  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  a young  man  who  possesses 
many  of  his  father’s  admirable  traits,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Nima 
H.  Tuttle,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bdgar  G.  Tuttle,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Several  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  met 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Sanborn,  of  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  who 
came  of  an  old  and  influential  Boston  family.  They  were  married 
April  23,  1874,  and  ever  since  Mrs.  Conwell  has  been  a most 
helpful  aid  to  her  ever  active  husband  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
chosen  life  work.  They  have  had  one  child,  Agnes,  who  is  also 
of  material  assistance  to  her  father  in  his  great  church  work. 


OMMBRCIAIv  and  financial  circles  have  long  known 
Justice  Cox,  Jr.  Tkongli  the  scion  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  Quaker  City,  lie  has  not 
been  content  to  spend  bis  days  in  idleness,  prefer- 
ring ratber  to  enter  tbe  business  life  of  bis  native 
city,  and  to  put  tbe  talents  witb  wbicb  be  lias  been  endowed  and 
tbe  education  be  bas  acquired  to  a good  use.  His  life  bas  been 
one  of  energy  and  accomplishment,  and  in  tbe  years  during  wbicb 
be  bas  been  activel}^  engaged  in  fostering  tbe  industries  of  his 
city,  be  has  earned  a reputation  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising 
and  successful  business  men.  Indeed  it  is,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  bis  penetration  and  commercial  wisdom  that  tbe  iron  trade  owes 
its  prominence  among  tbe  industries  of  tbe  Keystone  State.  Witb 
that  clear-sightedness  that  is  characteristic  of  bis  entire  commer- 


cial career,  be  is  rapidly  forging  to  tbe  front  in  every  corporation 
witb  wbicb  be  is  connected,  and  by  bis  acumen  bas  won  tbe 
reputation  of  being  one  of  tbe  most  progressive  men  connected 
witb  tbe  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  tbe  State. 

Justice  Cox  was  born  in  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia  on  tbe  31st 
day  of  October,  1846.  He  is  tbe  son  of  Justice  and  Mary  A.  Cox. 
His  father  was  a descendant  of  Ernest  Otto  Cox,  who  came  to 
this  country  witb  Colonel  Prince  in  1642,  and  formed  tbe  original 
Swedes’  settlement  on  tbe  Delaware.  His  mother  was  formerly 
Miss  Maloney,  tbe  daughter  of  James  Maloney,  who,  next  to  Dr. 
Bird’s  estate,  was  tbe  largest  land  owner  in  tbe  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. Descended  thus  from  one  of  tbe  earliest  settlers  in  tbe 
section,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Cox  takes  an 

intense  pride  in  bis  ancestry,  and  in  bis  relation  on  both  sides  to 
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families  whose  settlement  in  this  country  preceded  even  the  famous 
Penn  expedition,  and  who  have  ever  since  been  prominent  as  land 
owners,  and  in  the  social  circles  of  the  Quaker  City. 

He  was  educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  of  Kasthampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  having  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  here,  and 
graduating  with  honorable  distinction,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  well  equipped  for  the  commercial  career  upon  which  he  was 
soon  to  enter.  His  first  experience  in  business  was  in  the  employ 
of  an  importing  dry-goods  firm,  which  he  entered  in  1868.  In 
1873,  perceiving  the  possibilities  of  the  iron  business,  he  accepted 
a position  as  agent  for  the  Catasaqua,  Chickies  and  Montgomery 
Iron  companies.  In  1890  he  built  the  furnaces  at  Bristol,  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  Bristol  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  which  he  was 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Among  the  other  corporations  engaged 
in  the  iron  business  with  which  he  has  been  connected  are  the 
Catasaqua  and  Mahoning  Rolling  Mills  Company,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  serving  with  his  usual  zeal  and  fidelity  in  its 
Directorate.  The  Doe  Mountain  Mining  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  the  Doe  Valley  Mining  Company  owed  much  of  their 
prosperity  to  the  indomitable  energy  which  Mr.  Cox  displayed  as 
their  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
having  served  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Tennessee  Invest- 
ment Company,  which  has  done  much  in  attracting  attention  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  that  State.  As  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Bristol  Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  he 
has  also  made  his  reputation  as  a successful  and  sagacious  finan- 
cier. Among  the  more  prominent  financial  corporations  of  his 
native  city  which  received  the  benefit  of  his  sagacity  and  sound 
business  sense,  are  the  Solicitors’  Loan  and  Trust  Company  and 
the  West  Philadelphia  Title  and  Trust  Company,  two  well  known 
corporations,  in  the  Directorate  of  which  he  was  long  an  influen- 
tial and  prominent  figure. 

At  present,  however,  Mr.  Cox  is  not  connected  as  an  officer 
with  any  of  these  corporations,  for,  while  he  still  takes  an  intense 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  companies  with  the  administra- 
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tion  of  whose  affairs  he  was  so  long  identified,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his  rapidly 
growing  iron  business,  and  to  the  Balston  Electric  Railroad,  of 
Balston,  New  York.  While  taking  an  active  part  in  the  welfare 
and  commercial  progress  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Cox  has  never 
entered  the  political  field  as  a candidate  for  any  public  oflS.ce, 
although,  as  a good  citizen,  he  has  always  taken  an  intense  interest 
in  seeing  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  State  and  nation  properly 
administered. 

In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Oakford,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Oakford,  a well  known  man  of  affairs 
of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  had  but  three  children, 
none  of  whom  are  now  living.  Mr.  Cox  is  an  earnest  and  con- 
scientious Christian,  and  a Vestryman  in  St.  James’  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  sup- 
porters of  Philadelphia’s  charitable  institutions,  in  the  welfare  of 
which  he  has  long  been  intensely  interested,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  whose  affairs  he  has  always  taken  a prominent  part. 
Altogether,  during  the  years  in  which  he  has  been  in  commercial 
pursuits,  he  has  made  a distinct  impress  upon  the  history  of  the 
times  by  his  unerring  sagacity,  and  the  soundness  of  his  financial 
judgment.  In  the  inception  of  projects  for  the  development  of  his 
own  and  neighboring  States,  he  has  earned  a reputation  of  being 
progressive  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  while  his  eminent  success 
as  a financier  has  made  him  a prominent  figure  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  Quaker  City. 
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HILADBLPHIA’S  Junior  Bar  lias  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  promotion  of  some  of  the  brightest 
men  of  the  Commonwealth  -to  positions  of  promi- 
nence in  their  community,  and  it  has  time  and 
again  marked  their  progress  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner. Samuel  S.  Craig,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  although  a 
comparatively  young  man,  is  numbered  among  the  most  progres- 
sive and  representative  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar.  Coming 
of  a notable  family,  and  educated  at  some  of  the  most  renowned 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  he  entered  the  legal  field 
well  equipped  to  fight  his  way  to  success,  and  he  has  done  this 
in  a manner  which  speaks  well  for  his  ability  and  for  splendid 
qualities  of  determination  and  ambition  which  underline  it. 

SAMUEn  S.  Craig  was  born  at  Duncannon,  Pennsylvania, 
June  3,  1868.  His  father  was  Rev.  William  B.  Craig,  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  his  community  and  a leading  divine 
of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  was  Katharine  H. 
Singer,  who  came  of  a family  able  to  trace  its  genealogical  con- 
nections back  for  many  years  to  the  earliest  American  settlers.  Mr. 
Craig’s  youth  was  distiuguished  by  a most  particular  care  exercised 
by  his  father  over  his  instruction,  and  when  he  entered  school  he 
was  already  fitted  for  a splendid  course  of  education.  He  attended 
the  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  and  also  the  Croton 
Military  Academy,  Croton  Landing,  New  York.  In  both  of  these 
institutions  his  course  of  study  was  marked  by  a determinatiou  to 
succeed,  aud  the  victories  which  he  has  siuce  achieved  iu  the  legal 
field  have  beeu  largely  due  to  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  exer- 
cised over  himself  in  his  days  of  early  study.  Leaving  the  Mili- 
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tary  Academy  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and,  after  a thorough  course  in  that  splendid  seat  of 
learning,  he  graduated  in  1891.  Mr.  Craig,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  had  been  earnestly  desirous  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
Bar,  and  he  had  looked  forward  to  his  admission  into  the  legal 
fraternity  with  considerable  hope  of  success.  After  his  graduation 
he  continued  to  read  law  and,  even  after  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  pursued  his  studies.  He  read  with  the  late  John  Scollay, 
and  at  once  met  with  recognition  in  his  chosen  profession,  being 
admitted  into  partnership  with  Elias  P.  Smithers,  Register  of 
Wills  and  a renowned  lawyer.  This  firm,  under  the  name  of 
Smithers  & Craig,  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
practicing  at  the  Bar.  The  two  brilliant  attorneys  have  had  a 
number  of  notable  cases  and  have  won  some  remarkably  favorable 
verdicts  during  the  period  of  their  practice. 

Not  alone  as  a lawyer  has  Mr.  Craig  won  recognition,  but  in 
social  life,  and  especially  among  the  clubs,  he  is  a leader  as  well. 
Mr.  Craig  is  a member  of  the  Gibson  Chapter,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  a 
Greek  fraternity,  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  as  such  he  continues  to  take  a great  interest  in 
collegiate  affairs.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  most  representative 
younger  members  of  the  Bar,  at  the  same  time  being  a thorough 
product  of  American  college  life.  He  is  endowed  with  a splendid 
physique,  and  his  combination  of  brain  and  brawn  is  destined  to 
achieve  a success  which  must  place  him  eventually  well  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  leading  men  of  his  profession.  He  has  already 
won  his  spurs  and  is  considered  a thoroughly  representative  and 
progressive  Pennsylvanian. 

The  practice  of  the  law  comprises  Mr.  Craig’s  entire  interests, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  social  life  and  the  affairs  of  the  municipal- 
ity, viewed  from  the  legal  standpoint,  occupy  not  a little  of  his 
attention.  Most  of  the  representative  lawyers  have  a specialty, 
and  Mr.  Craig’s  specialty  is  municipal  and  road  law,  in  which 
branches  he  is  particularly  well  versed,  being  generally  considered 
an  expert  therein.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Art  Club  he  is  an  active 
participant,  having  been  a member  for  a long  time.  He  is  a member 
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of  the  Lawyers’  Club,  and  his  interest  in  legal  affairs  is  still  further 
evidenced  by  his  active  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Craig  is  a Republican  by  faith,  although  he  has  never 
sought  office,  nor  does  he  actively  enter  into  the  political  affairs 
of  the  city.  He  is  unmarried,  and  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  it  is  his  ambition  to  make  still 
further  strides  in  the  way  of  advancements.  Mr.  Craig  has  many 
friends  in  the  ranks  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  members  of  Philo  Lodge,  No.  444,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons. 


I. 


12. 


r alone  in  Pennsylvania,  not  alone  in  the  United 
States,  but  tbrougbont  tbe  entire  world  there  is 
no  establishment  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  which  can  compare  with 
the  magnificent  and  wonderful  plant  of  William 
Cramp  & Sons.  Cramp’s  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  is  known  where- 
ever  the  seas  are  traversed,  and  the  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Company  has  supplied  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth  with  their  greatest  war  vessels,  and  the  largest  mer- 
chant marines  have  been  built  in  their  great  yards.  In  a word,  this 
immense  industry  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly American  in  the  country,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Keystone  State  should  be  proud  of  it.  Founded  in  the  year  1830 
with  a ship  building  industry  established  by  William  Cramp  when 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  this  organization  has  become 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  to-day  it  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  sons  of  William  Cramp  in  a manner  which  has 
made  it  famous  with  all  nations. 

William  Cramp  was  born  in  Kensington,  now  a part  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  September,  1807,  of  parents  who  were  both  native 
Americans,  the  mother  of  English  descent,  the  father  of  German, 
and  as  both  had  excellent  characters  and  good  social  standing, 
young  William  Cramp,  further  assisted  by  his  natural  abilities, 
entered  the  business  world  under  circumstances  most  favorable. 
He  had  the  advantages  of  the  common  school  system,  but  to  these 
he  added  achievements  of  his  own  in  the  educational  line.  He  had 
originally  intended  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  this  plan.  As  ship  building  offered  him 
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the  opportunities  for  a needed  open-air  vocation,  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  a thorough  master  of  the  craft,  Samuel  Grice,  a 
noted  ship  builder.  In  1830,  when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
William  Cramp  started  in  business  for  himself  with  a small  plant 
on  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  foot  of  Palmer  Street,  which, 
although  it  was  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  time,  was  far 
different  from  the  one  which  he  had  built  up  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  and  which  his  sons  have  made  to-day  a vast  indnstrial 
colony  of  five  thousand  men.  At  first,  William  Cramp  built  barks 
and  brigs,  but  when  patrons  began  to  come  to  him  from  other 
cities  than  his  own  he  established  himself  upon  Petty’s  Island, 
carrying  on  two  distinct  yards,  and  building  larger  vessels.  In 
1857,  when  several  of  his  sons  had  received  a thorough  training  in 
the  business,  he  took  into  partnership  Charles  H.  and  William  M. 
Cramp,  and,  in  1862,  his  other  sons,  Samuel  H.,  Jacob  C.  and 
Theodore  Cramp,  all  of  whom  are  now  members  of  the  company, 
excepting  the  latter,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  withdrew.  Under  the 
name  of  William  Cramp  & Sons  the  firm  enlarged  its  operations 
extensively,  and  it  became  known  throughont  the  country  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  concerns  in  the  world.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  gave  the  Cramps  an  opportunity  further  to  demonstrate 
their  capabilities,  and  to  their  fame  as  builders  of  fine  wooden 
vessels  they  added  the  splendid  achievements  which  made  them 
heralded  in  all  lands  as  chiefs  of  their  craft,  in  the  building  of 
such  war  ships  as  the  “New  Ironsides.”  Within  seven  months 
after  receiving  the  order  for  the  building  of  this  famous  vessel 
the  Cramps  had  the  timber  cut,  the  plans  drawn,  several  hnndred 
men  at  work,  and  the  “ Ironsides  ” finished  and  ready  for  action. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  firm  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  the  head  of  the  concern,  both  in  the 
way  of  management  and  in  the  execution  of  plans,  was  William 
Cramp,  the  fonnder.  The  company  bnilt  a number  of  war  vessels 
which  did  noble  service  for  the  Union,  and  the  Navy  Department 
found  the  Cramps  both  able  and  willing  in  its  time  of  need.  It 
was  then  that  the  Delaware  became  known  as  the  “ Cl3^de  of 
America.”  It  would  be  impossible  in  a work  of  this  nature  to 
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enumerate  the  vessels  of  all  classes  designed  and  constructed  by 
this  vast  establishment,  for  they  run  well  up  into  the  hundreds. 
In  1870,  four  first-class  iron  steamships  were  built  by  the  Cramps 
for  the  American  Steamship  Company  to  ply  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool  ; and  as  this  contract  called  for  more  room  than 
was  then  afforded  by  the  ship  yard,  a large  tract  of  land  was 
bought  in  Kensington,  and  upon  this  the  necessary  buildings  and 
docks  were  constructed.  Valuable  contracts  rapidly  followed,  and 
before  long  the  construction  of  marine  engines  for  the  steam  craft, 
built  at  the  company’s  yards,  was  added  to  the  industry.  The 
Russian  Government  shortly  after  this  gave  out  contracts  to  the 
firm  for  the  building  of  several  ships,  and  other  nations  called 
upon  them  to  build  their  war  vessels,  and  the  United  States  Navy 
received  from  the  Cramps  its  finest  marine  warriors. 

William  Cramp,  the  founder  of  this  great  enterprise,  died  at 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  was  temporarily  sojourning,  July  6,  1879. 
In  his  death  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  company’s  thousands 
of  employes  sustained  a loss  which  was  keenly  felt.  He  was 
always  a great  promoter  of  commercial  advancement  and  public 
prosperity,  and  he  took  a vital  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  State 
and  the  nation.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia,  and  with  many  other  societies  and  associations  he 
was  actively  identified  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  success.  Aside  from  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man 
and  his  fame  as  a builder  of  naval  wonders,  he  has  left  behind 
him  in  the  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  and  Bngine  Building 
Company  a monument  which  will  probably  exist  as  long  as  the 
nation  lives. 


ThcJ^ifirnndL  Svg.  Hv  Fh'la. 


HE  development  of  the  railroad  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  called  into  service  the  talents  of  some  of 
the  brightest  men  of  the  Commonwealth.  Those 
foremost  in  every  professional  walk  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  most  notable  artisans  and  mechanical  ex- 
perts, have  from  time  to  time  been  identified  with  the  work  of 
extending  the  system  and  perfecting  it.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  it  has 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  a large  number  of  the  most  able  and 
progressive  men  of  the  times.  One  of  these  is  Joseph  Ury  Craw- 
ford, who  is  Engineer  of  Branch  Lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system,  and  a man  well  known  throughout  the  entire  State 
for  his  progressive  character. 

Joseph  Ury  Crawford,  of  “ Ury,”  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
was  bom  at  his  present  place  of  residence  on  August  25,  1842. 
His  father  was  Stephen  Rowan  Crawford,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  his  mother  was  Jane  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  They 
were  among  that  sturdy  colony  of  Scotch  who,  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania early  in  the  century,  helped  to  develop  its  industries 
and  gave  the  Commonwealth  some  of  its  most  active  men.  His 
family  lived  in  Girard  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter 
months  and  at  “ Ury  ” farm  during  the  summer.  He  attended 
the  Classical  Institute,  and  from  there  went  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  class  of  1862,  bnt,  though  he  was  a young 
man  imbued  with  every  sense  of  the  desirability  of  attaining  a 
thorough  education  and  the  ambition  to  secure  the  same,  yet, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  felt  himself  filled  with  a martial 
spirit,  in  accordance  with  the  workings  of  which  he  enlisted,  in 
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April,  i86i,  in  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He 
served  with  the  Washington  Grays,  of  which  Captain  Parry  was 
the  commander,  through  the  three  months’  time  of  enlistment. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  Infantry  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  B,  in  September,  i86i,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  First  Lieutenancy  at  the  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5, 
1862.  In  service  he  was  an  active  soldier,  and  his  bravery  always 
distinguished  him  as  a member  of  that  patriotic  body  of  the 
Union’s  defenders.  He  was  made  Captain  at  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  June  30,  1862.  He  was  then  with  Company  A,  Sixth  New 
Jersey  Regiment.  He  was  the  Engineer  OfScer  of  Field  Fortifi- 
cations on  General  Hooker’s  staff,  at  Fair  Oaks,  upon  the  Penin- 
sula, in  1862,  and  served  with  his  company  as  Captain  through 
the  Pope  and  Gettysburg  campaigns.  Through  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania  and  Petersburg  campaigns  he  served  as  Engineer 
Officer  on  Major-General  Gershom  Mott’s  staff,  and  several  times 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  United  States  Army  reports. 
When  the  war  ended  Mr.  Crawford  decided  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering,  and  was  first  identified  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  as  Senior  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  during  1871  and  1872. 
He  became  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  and  afterwards  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  California  Division  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road under  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  being  sent  by  the  latter  as 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  Japan  in  1878.  Mr. 
Crawford’s  services  were  of  such  a high  order  and  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  at  the  close  of  his  engagement  in  Japan  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Emperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
When  he  returned  to  America  his  fame  as  an  engineer  had  already 
preceded  him,  for  it  had  been  greatly  added  to  during  his  sojourn 
in  Japan.  He  was  at  once  employed  by  the  late  Jay  Gould  to  make 
transcontinental  examinations  and  surveys  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Salt  Lake  City,  as  well  as  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
Territories.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  once  more  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad.  During  1886  and  1887 
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lie  built  tbe  Piedmont  and  Cumberland  Railroad.  His  services 
were  recognized  with  a substantial  appointment  in  August,  1889, 
when  be  was  made  Assistant  to  tbe  Second  Vice-President  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  an  office  in  wbicb  bis  practical 
abilities  were  of  great  value.  Upon  tbe  death  of  John  DuBarry, 
Second  Vice-President,  be  was  appointed  Engineer  of  Branch  Lines. 
Mr.  Crawford’s  career  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  outlined  in 
tbe  following  roster  of  promotions:  His  first  official  position  was 
that  of  Chief  Engineer  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Schuylkill  Valley 
Railroad;  be  was  then  Chief  Engineer  of  tbe  Trenton  Cut-Off 
Railroad ; was  made  Assistant  to  the  Second  Vice-President  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  tbe  Southeastern 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  a direct  connection  of  tbe  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Norfolk  Railroad,  and  is  now  Engineer  of  Branch 
Lines  on  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  Crawford  is  also  a 
Director  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Coal  companies  and  several 
of  their  branch  lines.  Tbe  Trenton  Cut-Off  Branch  of  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  from  Glenlock  to  Trenton,  was  built  under  bis 
supervision  and  direction,  while  be  occupied  tbe  position  of  Assist- 
ant to  tbe  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
during  1890  and  1891.  In  tbe  capacity  of  Engineer  of  Branch 
Lines  be  devotes  all  bis  attention  to  furthering  tbe  interests  of 
tbe  organization  and  is  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  officials  in  tbe 
company. 

On  May  i,  1874,  Mr.  Crawford  was  married  to  Harriett  Cutler 
Henriques,  at  San  Diego,  California.  They  have  nine  children : 
Harriett  Jean,  Joseph  E.,  Agnes  Arthur  Ethel,  Alice  R.,  Jessie  H., 
Sarita  H.,  Harry  Cutler,  Stephen  Rowan,  and  Henriques;  in  all, 
five  daughters  and  four  sons.  Mr.  Crawford  is  very  fond  of  home 
life,  and,  though  a man  of  social  inclinations  and  a prominent 
member  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Club  and  tbe  Loyal  Legion,  spends 
much  of  bis  leisure  time  with  bis  interesting  family. 


NATIVK  of  the  principal  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
identified  with  Philadelphia’s  business  interests  for 
upwards  of  two  generations,  having  advanced  from 
an  apprenticeship  in  a great  business  establish- 
ment to  its  proprietorship,  and  possessed  of  exten- 
sive social  qualities  and  many  personal  attributes  which  demand 
admiration,  Conrad  B.  Day  is  in  every  sense  fitted  to  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  progress  in  the  State.  This  was  even  said  of  Mr.  Day  thir- 
teen years  ago,  when  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  chose  him  as  its 
representative  in  a contest  with  the  dominant  party  for  the  State 
Treasurership.  If  it  was  true  then,  it  is  more  than  true  now,  for 
since  that  point  in  his  career  Mr.  Day  has  made  still  greater 
advancement,  and  has  won  further  laurels  and  equal  distinction. 

Conrad  B.  Day  was  bom  July  3,  1832,  in  the  old  district  of 
Kensington,  now  the  Eighteenth  Ward  of  Philadelphia.  His  father, 
William  Day,  was  born  near  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
mother,  Mary  M.  Baker,  was  born  in  Kensington,  where  she  lived 
for  eighty-eight  years,  within  a square  of  the  house  wherein  she 
was  born.  Mr.  Day  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  among  them  being  the  Palmer  Street  Grammar  School, 
now  called  “Adaire  School.”  From  there,  in  July,  1845,  he  went 
to  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  graduating  in  July,  1847, 
after  a two  years’  course.  In  December,  1847,  then  being  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  Avent  to  work  for  W.  P.  Wilstach,  at  28 North 
Third  Street,  to  learn  the  saddlery  hardware  and  carriage  material 
business.  From  his  very  entrance  into  the  establishment,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  finn  by  his  close  application  and  dili- 
gence, as  a result  of  which  he  mastered  the  many  details  of  the 
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business,  and  succeeded  beyond  the  ordinary  degree.  On  January 
I,  1861,  be  became  a member  of  the  firm,  which  was  then  known 
as  W.  P.  Wilstach  & Company.  On  January  i,  1867,  the  firm 
became  Scott  & Day,  and,  on  January  i,  1877,  Conrad  B.  Day  was 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  large  business,  trading  as  Conrad  B. 
Day  & Company.  Having  made  his  establishment  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  trade  throughout  the  United  States,  Mr.  Day  retired 
from  business  in  December,  1889,  and,  early  in  1890,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank.  In  1891 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank,  the  Com- 
monwealth having  nnited  with  the  Seventh  National  Bank,  and  he 
still  retains  that  high  ofi&ce.  To  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  both  of  these  financial  organizations,  Mr.  Day  gives  the  same 
careful  supervision  and  conscientious  attention  as  that  which  char- 
acterized his  entire  business  career.  He  became  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  financial  world,  and  other  companies  selected  him 
to  hold  of&ces  in  various  capacities,  in  recognition  of  his  superior- 
ity and  special  fitness  for  such  positions.  He  has  been  a Director 
of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Philadelphia  since  1890, 
and  a Director  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women 
since  1894.  This  practically  sums  up  the  business  life  of  Conrad 
B.  Day,  but  it  furnishes  only  a detail  of  his  career.  So  complete 
was  the  trust  imposed  in  him,  that  he  had  charge  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wilstach  from  1870,  when  the  estate  was 
worth  about  one  and  a quarter  millions,  until  her  death,  in  1892, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  executors  of  the  estate,  in  that  capacity 
settling  up  and  dividing  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  busi- 
ness was  closed  in  less  than  four  years  after  her  death.  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Day  has  been  chiefly  interested  in  financial  matters, 
and,  as  President  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank,  he  is  still  iden- 
tified with  the  progress  of  this  important  branch  of  general  pros- 
perity. In  public  life  Conrad  B.  Day  has  been  a prominent  figure. 
When  Matthew  S.  Quay  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer,  Conrad  B.  Day  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
State  Convention.  His  splendid  reputation  for  honesty  and  stead- 
iness of  purpose,  as  well  as  his  business  ability,  led  to  his  selec- 
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tion  as  the  one  man  fully  capable  of  representing  the  Democracy 
in  that  contest.  That  was  in  1885,  when  the  same  platform  npon 
which  Grover  Cleveland  had  been  elected  President  was  chosen 
by  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  to  support  Conrad  B.  Day  for 
State  Treasnrer.  However,  the  Republican  organization  was  too 
complete  to  permit  of  triumph  in  that  year,  and,  after  a brave  battle 
at  the  polls.  Democracy  met  with  defeat.  In  1893  Mr.  Day  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  he  was 
re-appointed  in  1895,  still  serving  in  that  position. 

On  May  20,  1854,  Mr.  Day  was  married  to  Sarah  D.  Hall, 
who  died  February  ii,  1884,  and  to  whom  five  children  were  born, 
one  daughter  and  four  sons.  Three  sons  are  still  living,  and  give 
promise  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  distinguished  father. 
Mr.  Day  was  married  again  on  April  17,  1888,  to  Emma  J.  Eisen- 
bise,  who  is  still  living.  Socially,  Mr.  Day  is  very  popular.  He 
has  always  been  active  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in  a num- 
ber of  other  institutions  he  is  a leading  member.  He  was  elected 
and  served  as  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  years  1883  and  1884.  This  is  the  highest  honor 
to  be  obtained  in  Freemasonry,  to  which  very  few  attain,  and  is 
only  reached  after  years  of  faithful  service,  personal  worth,  and 
great  popularity  with  the  Craft.  Since  his  retirement  as  Grand 
Master,  he  has  occupied  the  responsible  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Grand 
Lodge.  On  October  i,  1890,  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  52,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  held  a special  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  a life-size  oil  painting  of  the  oldest 
on  the  roll  of  living  Past  Masters  of  the  Lodge,  Past  Grand  Master 
Conrad  B.  Day.  This  was  an  unusual  tribute,  and  it  served  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Day  was  held  as  a Mason.  Since 
that  time  he  has  attained  even  greater  prominence.  In  fact,  viewed 
from  every  standpoint,  Conrad  B.  Day  unites  in  his  personality 
all  those  qualities  which  lead  to  success.  After  a long  career  of 
usefulness  and  leadership,  he  is  well  entitled  to  a foremost  place 
in  the  ranks  of  prominent  Pennsylvanians. 


'EARLY  all  tlie  well  known  men  of  tke  present 
day  date  their  achievements  from  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  is  'but  a comparatively 
small  nnmber  of  the  prominent  Pennsylvanians 
now  identified  with  the  march  of  progress  who 
were  numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  the  ante-bellum  days. 
But  Henry  M.  Dechert,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  is  now 
widely  known  in  the  financial  world  as  President  of  the  Common- 
wealth Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  who  is  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  leading  lawyers,  was  prominent  in  public  life  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  two  score  years  ago. 

Henry  M.  Dechert  was  born  March  ii,  1832,  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  Elijah  Dechert  and  his  mother  was 
Mary  W.  Dechert,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Porter,  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  Berks  and  Northampton  districts.  His  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  during 
the  Revolution,  and  was  the  son  of  General  Andrew  Porter,  who 
was  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Artillery  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Thus  Mr.  Dechert  traces  his  ancestry  back  to 
ante-revolutionary  days,  and  his  parentage  unites  several  families 
which  were  of  notable  standing  for  many  generations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Reading  schools 
and  was  sent  after  this  to  Yale  University,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1850.  After  leaving  the  University  he  taught  school  for 
two  years  and  then  read  law  with  Charles  B.  Penrose,  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  a young  man  Mr.  Dechert  made  up  his  mind  to 
enter  the  legal  profession,  which  he  deemed  best  suited  to  such 
talents  as  he  possessed,  and  once  he  turned  his  energies  in  this 
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direction  success  was  by  no  means  slow  in  following.  After  a 
few  years  of  study  be  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Pbiladelpbia 
in  1854. 

Mr.  Decbert  bas  practiced  law  for  a number  of  years,  and  in 
late  years  be  bas  been  engaged  in  tbe  legal  profession  in  connec- 
tion with  bis  son,  Henry  T.  Decbert,  wbo,  when  be  reached  man- 
hood, was  also  admitted  to  tbe  Bar.  Far  back  before  tbe  Civil 
War  began  Henry  M.  Decbert’s  name  was  a prominent  one  in 
Pbiladelpbia.  In  i860  be  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  City 
Solicitor.  He  was  Assistant  City  Solicitor  and  School  Director 
from  1856  to  i860,  and  at  that  time  be  was  numbered  among  tbe 
young  leading  legal  lights  of  tbe  city  and  State.  But,  when  tbe 
War  of  tbe  Rebellion  broke  out,  be  forsook  tbe  pen  to  take  up 
tbe  sword  and  enlisted  as  a volunteer,  in  1862-63,  in  tbe  Fortieth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  mustered  in  tbe 
United  States  service  with  bis  company,  serving  through  some  of 
tbe  most  trying  times  in  that  great  period  of  internecine  strife. 
He  is  now  a member  of  the  George  G.  Meade  Post,  No  i.  Grand 
Army  of  tbe  Republic.  After  tbe  war  Mr.  Decbert  returned  to 
tbe  practice  of  bis  profession,  and  as  years  went  by  be  became 
greatly  interested  in  tbe  largest  business  and  financial  organiza- 
tions of  tbe  city.  One  of  tbe  offices  which  be  bolds  is  tbe  Presidency 
of  tbe  State  Asylum  for  tbe  Chronic  Insane,  and  be  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Midnight  Mission  and  a Trustee  in  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  He  is  also  President  of  tbe  West  Pbila- 
delpbia Institute. 

Mr.  Decbert  is  a Director  in  the  Delaware  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  in  several  other  corporations,  but  be  is  chiefly  known 
in  tbe  financial  world  as  President  of  tbe  Commonwealth  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company.  In  this  capacity  be  is  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  tbe  financial  affairs  of  tbe  State,  and  few  men  in 
Philadelphia  are  more  eminently  fitted  to  bold  such  an  office  of 
honor  and  trust.  His  knowledge  of  tbe  statutes  and  bis  peculiar 
adaptability  to  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  legal  work  of  such  a corpora- 
tion as  tbe  Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  fit 
him  especially  for  tbe  direction  of  its  and  other  large  interests. 
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In  1857  Mr.  Dechert  was  married  to  Miss  Hsther  S.  Taylor,  who 
died  in  1890.  Three  children  were  born  from  this  marriage : 
Henry  T.  Dechert,  Bdward  P.  Dechert  and  Bertha  M.  Dechert. 
The  former  son  is  well  known  as  a lawyer  and  public  man  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dechert  is  now  chiefly  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  which  is  composed  of  prominent  lawyers  and 
conveyancers,  and  he  is  also  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  this, 
with  his  connection  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
several  other  club  affiliations,  constitutes  the  chief  detail  of  his 
social  life.  Being  essentially  a business  man,  Mr.  Dechert  gives 
most  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  development  of  his  organiza- 
tion’s resources,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  through  his  participation 
in  legal  affairs,  he  has  attained  a prominence  which  places  him 
well  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress. 


Junior  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth  has  in  its 
ranks  some  of  the  brightest  men  in  the  State; 
representatives  of  the  law  who,  while  they  have 
yet  scarcely  reached  their  prime,  can  point  to 
many  notable  achievements  which  dot  their  careers 
as  instances  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progressiveness. 
Henry  T.  Dechert,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  one  of  them. 
As  a lawyer  he  has  won  recognition  for  his  able  talents,  and  as 
a public  man  is  generally  recognized  as  a thoroughly  representa- 
tive type  of  the  progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Henry  T.  Dechert  was  bom  in  1859,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
ever  since  his  entrance  into  professional  life  his  native  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  very  active  and  busy  career.  His  father  is 
Henry  M.  Dechert,  who,  as  far  back  as  1856,  was  prominent  in 
Philadelphia’s  political  circles,  and  who  is  to-day  one  of  Philadel- 
phia’s leading  financial  men  and  most  prominent  lawyers.  Henry 
T.  Dechert’s  mother  was  Esther  S.  Dechert,  who  came  of  an  old 
American  family.  He  received  his  education  at  Rugby  School 
and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1879.  After  receiving  a thorough 
academic  education  he  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law  as 
the  most  auspicious  outlet  for  his  energetic  and  ambitious  tem- 
perament. Accordingly  he  went  to  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  after  graduating  from  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  When  he  became  a lawyer  his 
father  and  he  became  partners,  and  the  firm  became  known  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  legal  affairs  in  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Dechert’s  forefathers  were  people  of  superior  intellectual 
and  physical  condition.  His  great-grandfather,  Robert  Porter,  was 
President  Judge  of  the  districts  of  Berks  and  Northampton,  and 
was  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Dechert,  was  a noted 
man  in  his  time  and  one  of  the  most  representative  sons  of  the 
Keystone  State.  His  father,  Henry  M.  Dechert,  also  has  attained 
a good  position  at  the  Bar,  so  that  Henry  T.  Dechert  is  the  scion 
of  a house  of  notable  professional  men. 

Mr.  Dechert,  in  his  young  days,  has  taken  a large  interest 
in  the  military  affairs  of  the  State  as  expressed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Guard.  He  allied  himself  with  this  splen- 
did body  of  civil  soldiery  a number  of  years  ago,  and  his  activity 
in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  National  Guard  was  event- 
ually recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment.  As  the  incumbent  of  this 
of&ce  he  is  well  known  in  military  circles.  It  is,  however,  more 
as  a professional  man  that  Mr.  Dechert’s  merits  are  generally 
recognized.  He  has  been  counsel  in  some  of  the  most  notable 
cases  in  recent  years  in  the  civil  courts,  to  which  his  practice  is 
chiefly  confined.  In  addition  to  this  the  financial  world  recog- 
nizes his  name  as  that  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  able  advo- 
cates, for  he  figures  largely  as  counsel  for  a number  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  a 
logical  mind  and  is  a close  reasoner,  and  those  mental  qualifica- 
tions have  made  him  thoronghly  successful  in  the  management 
of  difi&cult  cases.  He  has  an  easy  and  pleasant  style  of  address 
to  juries  and  the  court,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  Junior  Bar. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Dechert  is  also  a prominent  figure.  He  is 
affiliated  with  some  of  the  leading  clubs  of  his  city,  and  in  their 
management  and  direction  takes  an  active  part.  Although  still  a 
young  man  he  has  already  attained  many  notable  achievements, 
and  his  friends  say  that  he  is  destined  to  become  in  his  later 
years  a worthy  follower  in  the  progressive  footsteps  of  his  progeni- 
tors, for  even  now  he  is  identified  with  the  State’s  leading  interests. 
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Mr.  Dechert  is  married,  his  wife’s  maiden  name  being  M. 
Louise  Howard.  The  marriage  has  resulted  in  one  child,  a son, 
Robert  Dechert.  While  an  active  participant  in  the  public  affairs 
of  his  city,  Mr.  Dechert  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  home  life. 
He  is  one  of  those  who,  while  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  always  has  time  for  participation  in  the  advancement 
of  his  fellow  men. 


tlie  development  of  ocean  transportation  during  tlie 
latter  half  of  the  century,  James  S.  Doran  has 
been  a prominent  figure.  It  -has  always  been  his 
hope  to  see  the  American  flag  floating  over  the 
larger  share  of  this  class  of  the  world’s  business. 
He  has  been  connected  with  international  navigation  and  with  the 
biggest  companies  in  the  country  ever  since  he  was  a young  man, 
and  he  is  now  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  International  Nav- 
igation Company,  which  controls  the  American  Line  and  the  Red 
Star  Line. 

James  S.  Doran  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
February  2,  1835,  his  parents  being  William  Shreeve  and  Mary 
Eyre  Doran.  His  father  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  raised  with  the  family  of  James  Shreeve,  a farmer 
near  Mount  Holly.  At  the  age  of  maturity  he  went  to  Bucks 
County  and  continued  his  occupation  as  a farmer.  His  wife  was 
of  the  family  of  Eyres,  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  her  father  was  a ship  builder,  carrying  on  that 
business  in  Kensington  in  company  with  George  Lendell,  early  in 
the  present  century.  When  James  S.  Doran  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Wyoming  Valley,  where  he  worked 
on  a farm  in  the  summer  and  attended  the  best  schools  in  the 
vicinity  in  winter.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  home  and  came 
to  Philadelphia,  apprenticing  himself  to  the  trade  of  machinist, 
where  he  served  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  several  years 
spent  in  the  West,  where  he  worked  for  a number  of  manufactur- 
ing machinists,  he  became  disabled  through  some  trouble  with  his 
eyes  and  returned  to  his  parents’  home  at  Wilkes-Barre.  In  1858 
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he  began  to  go  to  sea  as  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  a Phila- 
delphia company,  and  after  a little  time  in  this  trade  he  joined 
the  steamer  “ Keystone  State  ” as  an  Assistant  Engineer.  It  met 
with  many  adventures  during  the  Rebellion,  being  finally  converted 
into  a cruising  man-of-war  by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Doran  was  in  the  United  States  service  for  some 
time,  and  after  his  resignation  from  the  navy  joined  another  Phila- 
delphia-owned steamer,  “ The  Continental,”  then  employed  as  an 
army  transport  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  serving  as 
Assistant  Engineer.  He  soon  after  obtained  a place  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer on  the  “ Mariposa,”  also  in  the  Government  service  as  an 
army  transport.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  transferred  his  service 
to  New  York  as  Chief  Engineer,  and  served  for  several  years. 
After  this,  however,  having  obtained  a thorough  and  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  foundry  and  machine  industry  as  well  as  of 
the  sea-going  branch  of  his  business,  Mr.  Doran  embarked  in  the 
former  occupation  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  sea,  however,  and  entered  the  service  of  Commodore 
Garrison,  where  he  served  as  Chief  Engineer  of  several  steamers, 
finally  accepting  a place  as  Chief  Engineer  with  the  firm  of  T. 
Alexander  & Sons,  of  New  York  City. 

When  the  American  Steamship  Company’s  steamers,  the  “ Penn- 
sylvania,” “ Ohio,”  “ Indiana,”  and  “ Illinois,”  were  built,  Mr. 
Doran,  being  ambitious  to  figure  in  so  important  an  industry  as 
the  starting  of  a line  of  transatlantic  steamers  from  his  native 
city,  applied  for  a position  and  was  appointed  to  be  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  “ Ohio.”  After  making  a few  voyages  he  was  kept  on 
shore  at  Philadelphia  to  assist  the  Company’s  then  Superintending 
Engineer,  J.  W.  Marshall. 

By  this  time  the  American  Steamship  Company  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  International  Navigation  Company,  which  had  had 
its  steamers  for  the  Red  Star  Line,  trading  between  Philadelphia 
and  Antwerp,  built  in  England.  Shortly  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Doran  succeeded  him  as  Superintending  Engi- 
neer of  the  company,  and  as  motives  of  economy  and  convenience 
necessitated  the  bulk  of  the  repair  work,  as  well  as  construction 
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of  new  boats,  being  done  in  England,  Mr.  Doran  was  unavoidably- 
kept  much  of  his  time  abroad,  though  greatly  against  his  will, 
and  all  the  while  earnestly  deploring  the  condition  of  trade  which 
compelled  the  company  to  adopt  the  policy  of  spending  their  money 
outside  of  this  country.  The  Inman  Steamship  Company,  of  Liver- 
pool, which  was  sold,  was  purchased  by  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  re-establish  it  in 
public  favor  by  building  the  first  large  ocean  mail  and  passenger 
twin  screw  steamers,  “ New  York  ” and  “ Paris.”  Mr.  Doran’s 
supervision  of  these  steamers  from  their  inception  to  the  present 
time  has  made  him  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  his  State,  and  when 
the  efforts  of  the  International  Navigation  Company  to  have  the 
“New  York”  and  “Paris”  admitted  to  American  registry  were 
crowned  by  success  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1892,  which  enabled 
them  to  raise  the  American  flag  over  these  steamers  on  the  con- 
dition of  building  an  equal  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Doran  was  actively  employed  in  supervising  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  those  two  now  well  known  steamers,  “ St. 
Louis  ” and  “ St.  Paul.” 

In  all  of  these  notable  improvements,  tending  to  advance  the 
United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  Mr.  Doran  has 
been  an  important  factor.  His  part  in  bringing  about  the  past 
improvements  in  existing  speed  of  ocean  vessels  has  been  an  active 
one.  He  was  in  a large  measure  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  such  great  improvements  as  forced  boiler  draught  on  board  of 
ocean  steamers,  an  innovation  which  has  resulted  in  largely 
improving  the  speed  of  vessels  without  increasing  weight  and  bulk 
of  apparatus.  He  is  recognized  everywhere  as  a man  of  thor- 
oughly progressive  ideas,  and  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  his  chief 
labors  has  been  on  Pennsylvania  soil  has  greatly  added  to  its  fame 
and  the  advantage  of  its  interests. 


HE  several  departments  of  the  law  all  have  their 
representative  leaders,  and  these  men  occupy  high 
places  of  activity  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
closely  identify  them  with  the  chief  interests 
thereof.  In  the  practice  of  Admiralty  law  and 
that  branch  of  the  legal  profession  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  merchant  marine,  Henry 
Reeves  Edmunds  is  a recognized  authority  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners.  As  a United  States  Commissioner  he  has 
occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  public  life  since  1883,  and  by 
these  and  other  connections  he  has  during  his  career  demonstrated 
his  ability  and  progressive  spirit  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
to-day  among  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  city  and  State. 

Henry  Reeves  Edmunds  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
17,  1840.  Plis  father  was  Franklin  D.  Edmunds,  who  was  bom 
at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  March,  1814,  and  died  in  1859.  His 
mother  was  Ann  Marshall  Stanger,  who  was  born  at  Marshallville, 
New  Jersey,  February  ii,  1815,  and  died  March  18,  1897.  On 
his  paternal  side  Mr.  Edmunds  inherited  English  blood;  while  his 
mother’s  ancestors  came  from  Holland.  His  father’s  people  came 
from  England  in  1636,  and  settled  first  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
then  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  and  just  before  the  Revolution 
they  moved  to  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  which  was  at  that  time  but 
a scarcely  known  hamlet  by  the  sea.  It  was  a farming  district, 
and  there  many  of  the  well  known  Edmunds  family  were  raised 
through  several  generations.  Mrs.  Edmunds,  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  was  descended  from  the  seven  Stangeere 
brothers,  who  came  from  Holland  before  the  Revolution  and  estab- 
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lislied  tiie  first  glass  manufactory  in  the  Colonies.  Througli  their 
introduction  of  this  new  industry  they  became  identified  with  the 
subsequent  commercial  advancement  of  the  entire  country.  From 
these  ancestors  Henry  Reeves  Edmunds  inherited  many  admirable 
qualities  and  a progressive  temperament  that  greatly  tended  to 
advance  him  in  his  career. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and,  after  passing  through  the  entire  course,  entered  the 
Central  High  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  July,  1856. 
Thoroughly  prepared  by  a complete  education,  he  decided  to  study 
law,  and,  accordingly,  applied  himself  assiduously  to  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  this  profession  in  all  its  details.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  January  19,  1861.  At  that  time  a very  favorable  open- 
ing was  offered  in  connection  with  marine  law,  and  Mr.  Edmunds 
made  a special  study  of  it.  In  the  course  of  years  he  acquired 
such  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession  that  he  was  secured  by  the  Vessel  Owners’  and  Captains’ 
Association  as  their  counsel,  and  he  represented  this  organization 
for  twenty-five  years.  During  this  period  he  won  a number  of 
notable  cases  for  his  clients,  and  became  the  accepted  authority 
on  those  points  of  the  law  which  dealt  with  marine  legislation 
and  controversy.  He  is  now  counsel  for  many  of  the  leading 
steamship  lines  and  marine  insurance  companies  of  the  country. 
From  the  business  point  of  view  he  also  saw  an  opportunity  for 
advancement,  and  he  became  a Director  in  a number  of  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a Director  of  the  American  Dredging  Company,  and 
in  a legal  capacity  is  identified  with  several  similar  concerns. 

Aside  from  his  professional  career  Mr.  Edmunds  has  won 
recognition  as  a man  of  public  spirit.  In  social  life  he  has  for 
some  time  been  a rather  prominent  figure,  and  in  charitable  work 
is  an  important  factor.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Children’s  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the  American  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Since  December,  1889,  Mr.  Edmunds 
has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  his 
entire  connection  with  this  important  body  he  has  displayed  his 
warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  which  concern  the  scholas- 
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tic  training  of  the  younger  generation.  On  April  4,  1883,  Mr. 
Edmunds  was  made  a United  States  Commissioner,  and  in  this 
office  he  is  widely  known,  having  served  ever  since  with  a marked 
degree  of  ability  and  general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Edmunds  is  married,  his  wife  being  Anna  H.  Welsh, 
daughter  of  Charles  Welsh,  Manager  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  They  have  four  children — Charles  Welsh  Edmunds, 
Franklin  Davenport  Edmunds,  Adeline  Welsh  Edmunds  and  Anna 
Grace  Edmunds.  The  eldest  son  is  a member  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
other  is  a graduate  of  the  Architectural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  while  he  gives  considerable  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  charitable  institutions,  finds  his  chief  inter- 
ests in  the  practicing  of  Admiralty  law  and  in  the  management 
of  the  legal  matters  of  those  companies  with  which  he  has  been 
so  long  connected.  The  affairs  of  legal  moment  which  come  under 
his  supervision  are  certain  to  be  cared  for  admirably,  and  he  has 
won  a deserved  recognition  as  a prominent  and  progressive  Penn- 
sylvanian. 
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is  not  alone  tlie  material  interests  of  the  State  which 
M ^einand  of  its  sons  their  greatest  care  and  atten- 

tion,  but  the  making  of  this  history  concerns  as 
thoroughly  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  rank 
c and  file  of  citizens.  The  legal  profession  has  done 

much  in  this  important  work,  and  from  a scholastic  point  of  view 
the  century  has  been  productive  of  some  of  the  best  teachers  and 
most  advanced  thinkers  in  the  history  of  the  country.  John  P. 
Elkin,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  served  faithfully  in  both 
of  these  fields.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a teacher  in  the  schools 
of  our  Commonwealth,  and  later  he  entered  the  broader  field  of 
law  and  equit}^,  where  he  has  rapidly  risen  to  a position  of  promi- 
nence. 

John  Pratt  Elkin  was  born  at  West  Mahoning  Township, 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  January  ii,  i860.  His  father 
was  Francis  Elkin  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Pratt  Elkin.  The 
former  was  the  son  of  William  Elkin,  who  died  not  long  ago  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-two  years.  John  P.  Elkin’s  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  common  schools  at  Smicksburg,  Indiana 
County,  and  his  early  training,  both  of  an  intellectual  and  busi- 
ness nature,  was  given  him  by  parents  fully  equipped  in  every 
way  for  such  an  important  task.  His  father,  in  1874,  founded, 
with  others,  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  the  American  Tin-Plate  Company, 
which  erected  the  first  tin-plate  mill  in  this  country ; and  it  was 
in  this  establishment  that  the  son,  John  P.  Elkin,  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  in  his  boyhood.  He  was  later  sent  to  the  Indiana  Nor- 
mal School  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated.  Although 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of 
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mind,  and,  armed  with  liis  diploma,  he  entered  the  common  schools 
as  a teacher,  but,  in  1882,  matriculated  in  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  So  great  was  his  ability,  and  so 
unflagging  his  attention  to  his  studies,  that  two  years  later  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  University,  being  the  orator  of  his 
class. 

In  1885  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana  County,  where 
he  speedily  acquired  a large  practice,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  has  been  unfailingly  diligent  and  remarkably  successful.  He 
is  an  earnest  advocate,  a forceful  pleader  and  an  untiring  worker 
in  his  profession. 

He  has  not  permitted  his  legal  studies  to  occupy  all  of  his 
time,  and  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs.  He  began  making  speeches  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  although 
a young  man  he  is  considered  an  old-time  campaigner.  In  1884, 
when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  1886,  was 
re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  In  the  session  of  1887  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Reform  and 
had  charge  of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
nominated  Judge  Mitchell  for  the  Supreme  Bench  in  1887,  was 
also  a delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1890,  and  was  Permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  which  nominated  General  Gregg  for 
Auditor-General  and  Captain  Morrison  for  State  Treasurer  in 
1891.  He  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  1895,  which  post  he  resigned  in  September,  1897.  He  was 
a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1896,  representing  in 
part  the  Twenty-flrst  Congressional  District,  and  was  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  for  President.  To  crown 
his  record  of  splendid  party  service  he  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1896,  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign for  McKinley  and  Hobart  with  rare  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment. Under  his  leadership  Pennsylvania  stood  at  the  head  of 
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the  column  for  sound  money  and  good  government  with  the  mag- 
nificent plurality  of  300,000,  being  the  greatest  plurality  ever 
recorded  in  a political  contest  in  any  State  in  the  Union, 

Mr.  Blkin  still  takes  a keen  interest  in  educational  matters. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Indiana  School 
Board,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  Indiana  Normal  School,  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
1886.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  has  been  connected  with 
schools  and  school  work  either  as  pupil,  teacher,  student,  director 
or  trustee  since  he  v/as  six  years  of  age.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Directors’  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President. 

In  the  business  world,  the  subject  of  this  biography  has  like- 
wise demonstrated  a progressive  spirit.  When  a very  young  man 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Indiana,  which 
position  of  trust  he  held  for  several  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
active  managers  of  the  Clearfield  and  Cush  Creek  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  which  is  the  pioneer  coal  company  of  Indiana  County. 

On  June  17,  1884,  Mr.  Blkin  was  married  to  Adda  Prothero, 
and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  children,  Helen  P.  and 
Laura  Louise.  Mr.  Blkin  is  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and 
popular  in  social  circles. 


BW  men  tave  been  accorded  the  long  and  unbroken 
continuity  of  successful  acbievement  wbicb  bas 
marked  the  singularly  fruitful  career  of  William 
L.  Blkins.  Few  men,  too,  have  been  gifted  with 
his  tireless  energy,  forceful  push,  quick  judgment, 
clear  foresight,  and  really  notable  executive  ability.  These  qualities 
have  made  him  a prominent  figure  in  the  industrial,  commercial, 
financial  and  railroad  movements  of  not  only  Pennsylvania,  but  of 
other  States  as  well.  Although  not  a native  of  the  State,  he  has 
been  a resident  of  it  since  boyhood. 

William  Lukens  Elkins  was  born  May  2,  1832.  The 
Elkins  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  first  appeared  on  this  con- 
tinent with  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  identified  with  the  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Although  of  Quaker  parentage,  his  mother’s  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  John  Watts,  was  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  great  grandfather,  Silas  Yerkes,  was  married  in 
Christ  Church.  The  father  of  William  L.  Elkins  was  George  W. 
Elkins,  a pioneer  in  paper  making  in  this  country.  He  came  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1840,  when  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  but  eight  years  old.  Young  Elkins  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  When  fifteen  he  became  a clerk 
in  a counting  room.  He  was  a bright  and  well  informed  youth, 
and  always  eager  to  perform  promptly  any  task  assigned  him. 
But  he  was  always  ambitious  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  In 
1852  he  joined  Peter  Say  bolt  in  the  produce  and  shipping  business 
and  began  to  deal  extensively  in  agricultural  products.  lu  1861 
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Mr.  Saybolt  retired.  About  1862  bis  attention  was  directed  towards 
tbe  oil  regions.  He  was  successful  in  bis  early  ventures,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  an  important  factor  in  tbe  oil  industry.  He 
organized  many  corporations,  being  one  of  tbe  organizers  of  tbe 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  1872.  He  was  among  tbe  first  to 
appreciate  tbe  value  of  refined  oil  as  an  illuminant.  He  quickly 
realized  tbat  extensive  purchases  of  tbe  crude  material,  and 
its  manufacture  under  economical  conditions,  would  result  in 
a mammoth  industry.  Bstablisbing  in  Philadelphia  a small  plant, 
be  soon  added  thereto  those  of  several  rivals,  and  finally  tbe  Bel- 
mont Works  were  leased,  and  tbe  control  of  tbe  oil-refining  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  was  secured.  Starting  with  an  output  of 
about  twenty-four  hundred  barrels  per  month,  tbe  works  were  soon 
developed  so  as  to  produce  nearly  ten  times  this  quantity.  To 
keep  them  supplied  with  tbe  crude  oil,  Mr.  Elkins  secured  an 
interest  in  many  wells  and  opened  others.  His  refining  plants 
were  several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  but  each  time  they  were 
promptly  rebuilt,  often  with  considerable  extensions,  and  furnished 
with  tbe  most  improved  machinery.  It  is  recorded  tbat  “ the  first 
gasoline  ever  made  was  produced  in  Mr.  Elkins’  works.”  Mr. 
Elkins  pushed  bis  refining  industry  in  other  places  than  Phila- 
delphia. At  one  time  he  owned  the  Riverside  Oil  Refining  Works, 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  and,  in  1875,  he  became  a partner  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  He  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  latter 
in  1881.  Mr.  Elkins  has  been  specially  conspicuous  in  the 
development  of  street  railway  systems,  his  first  interest  in  these 
being  as  an  investor  in  the  stock  of  Philadelphia  companies  in 
1873.  Believing  consolidation  would  lead  to  better  service  at  a 
reduced  cost  of  operating,  he  brought  about  the  organization  of 
the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company.  This  company  was  quick  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  so  strengthened  and  extended 
its  lines  as  to  give  an  efficient  service  to  all  parts.  This  system 
is  now  the  principal  money  earner  of  the  Union  Traction  Com- 
pany. His  success  in  Philadelphia  led  him  to  other  cities.  Among 
the  companies  which  he  helped  to  organize,  and  in  each  of  which 
he  is  a Director,  are  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  of  New 
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York,  tke  West  Side  and  tke  Nortk  Side  Traction  Company  of 
Chicago,  the  Baltimore  Traction  Company,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Traction  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  is  one  of 
the  directors,  of  the  famous  United  Gas  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany (capitalized  at  ten  million  dollars),  which  owns  and  controls 
about  seventy  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
Many  corporations  were  eager  to  obtain  his  valuable  services  as 
an  ofhcer  or  director,  but  he  has  contented  himself  with  assuming 
duties  of  this  character  in  those  with  which  he  is  identified  by  his 
own  choice.  Among  these  are  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Company, 
the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  Continental  Railroad 
Company,  in  all  of  which  he  is  President;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company,  in  which  he  is  a Director.  He 
is  also  a Trustee  of  the  famous  Girard  estate,  and  a Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Following  the  example  of  the  Astors  and 
Rhinelanders  in  New  York,  Mr.  Elkins,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  real 
estate  investments  in  the  Quaker  City,  and,  together,  they  have 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  section  upon  which 
they  have  erected  upward  of  three  thousand  houses. 

While  Mr.  Elkins  has  always  been  a consistent  Republican 
he  never  aspired  to  public  ofiG.ce,  although,  in  1873,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  abroad  in  a semi-diplomatic  capacity  as  a Commis- 
sioner from  Philadelphia  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.  Mr.  Elkins 
resides  on  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  occupying  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  stately  mansions  of  that  city.  His  wife  (who  was 
Louise  Broomall)  and  he  are  noted  for  their  hospitality.  Mr. 
Elkins  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
his  house  contains  an  uncommonly  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
In  order  to  encourage  American  Art  he  instituted  a prize  of  $5,000 
for  the  most  meritorious  painting  exhibited  by  an  American  artist 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Elkins  has 
two  sons,  George  W.  Elkins  and  William  L.  Elkins,  Jr.,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Elkins  Widener  and  Mrs.  Ida  Elkins 
Tyler;  the  first  named  the  wife  of  George  D.  Widener,  and  the 
last  named  of  Sydney  F.  Tyler. 
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AMES  ELVERSON,  publislier,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, in  1838,  but  removed  witb  bis  parents  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1847.  He  obtained  a com- 
mon school  education,  and,  at  tbe  age  of  fourteen, 
began  bis  business  career  as  a messenger  boy  in 
tbe  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company’s  office,  in  Newark.  This  was 
in  tbe  early  days  of  telegraphy,  and  foreseeing  that  tbe  business 
was  to  assume  great  proportions,  be  set  out  to  master  it.  At  six- 
teen be  was  an  operator,  and,  before  be  was  twenty,  was  manager 
of  tbe  consolidated  offices  in  Newark,  Associated  Press  agent,  and 
instructor  of  operators.  Having  mastered  all  that  v/as  then  known 
of  electrical  science,  be  assisted  in  tbe  construction  of  new  lines 
throughout  tbe  State.  At  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  Civil  War  Mr. 
El  verson  was  made  Manager  of  tbe  American  Telegraph  office, 
near  tbe  departments  where  most  of  tbe  important  business  was 
transacted,  in  which  capacity  be  came  into  friendly  relations  witb 
President  Lincoln,  Secretaries  Cameron,  Stanton  and  others. 
Throughout  tbe  war  be  conducted  this  important  office  witb  great 
fidelity.  In  1865  be  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and,  in  company 
witb  a former  associate,  established  tbe  Sahirday  Nighty  a journal 
which  was  conducted  in  tbe  interest  of  municipal  reform.  Tbe 
next  year  Mr.  Elverson  was  convinced  that  there  was  room  for  a 
publication  similar  to  tbe  New  York  Ledger^  and  Saturday  Night 
was  made  exclusively  a story  paper.  Entirely  new  methods  were 
employed,  and  it  soon  reached  a circulation  of  300,000  copies,  dis- 
tributed over  every  section  of  tbe  American  Continent.  Two  ideas, 
which  were  novel  and  tbe  foundation  of  success,  consisted  in 
allowing  news  agents  to  return  unsold  copies,  and  in  printing  tbe 
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business  card  of  every  individual  agent  in  the  country  on  sample 
copies  for  free  distribution.  These  revolutionized  the  entire  news- 
stand business  and  made  their  originator  a handsome  fortune.  Since 
1879  Mr.  Blverson  has  been  its  sole  proprietor.  In  1880  Mr.  Elver- 
son  established  the  Golden  Daj/s,  a weekly  publication  for  boys  and 
girls,  starting  it  in  a way  characteristic  of  his  business  foresight. 
Three  million  copies  were  printed  of  the  first  number,  and,  through 
a system  established  after  months  of  labor,  and  an  outlay  of 
$50,000,  these  were  distributed  simultaneously  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  California.  The  sec- 
ond number  had  52,000  subscribers,  a figure  which  steadily 
increased  to  over  100,000.  It  was  eagerly  sought  by  parents  as 
an  antidote  to  the  abundant  pernicious  literature.  In  February, 
1889,  Mr.  Blverson  pnrchased  a controlling  interest  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer^  a two-cent  morning  paper  with  a small  circula- 
tion, meagre  news  facilities,  and  a small  editorial  force.  Again  he 
displayed  rare  business  foresight.  He  established  the  Inquirer  in 
a new  building,  bought  new  presses  and  type,  trebled  the  editorial 
force,  engaging  good  men  in  every  branch  of  the  business,  dis- 
tributed special  correspondents  throngh  the  country,  secured  an 
unsurpassed  foreign  service ; in  short,  brightened  and  strengthened 
the  paper  in  every  way  possible.  A Sunday  edition  was  added  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  1890  he  reduced  the  price  to  one 
cent,  increased  the  size  to  eight  pages  of  eight  columns  each,  put 
in  the  largest  illustrating  plant  in  the  State,  and  extended  the 
news  service  still  farther.  Thereupon  the  circnlation  increased  to 
70,000  daily,  with  a corresponding  increase  in  bnsiness  patronage. 
Editorially  the  Inquirer  took  strong  Republican  ground  on  State 
and  national  issues,  but  in  municipal  matters  left  itself  free  to 
indorse  such  candidates  as  seemed  best  to  meet  the  city’s  needs, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations.  The  Inquirer  was  the  first 
one-cent  eight-page  morning  j'oumal  ever  published,  but  Mr.  Blver- 
son insisted  that  the  selling  price  should  have  no  reference  to  its 
quality,  and  has  never  hesitated  to  spend  money  withont  stint  to 
improve  it. 

In  1894  Mr.  Blverson  purchased  a large  building  on  Market 
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Street,  fitted  it  out  with  all  manner  of  improvements  at  a cost  of 
about  $300,000,  making  it  at  that  time  the  most  complete  news- 
paper plant  in  America.  The  size  of  the  Inquirer  was  increased 
to  twelve  pages,  the  price  remaining  at  one  cent,  and  its  value 
increased  by  additions  to  the  editorial  staff  and  news  facilities.  In 
a short  time  the  circulation  increased  to  over  130,000,  taxing  the 
facilities  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Blverson  then  took  out  the  presses 
that  had  cost  him  $125,000  and  replaced  them  with  six  of  the 
finest  Hoe  presses  in  existence,  with  a capacity  of  144,000  sixteen 
page  papers  per  hour,  and  increased  the  size  of  the  Inquirer  to 
sixteen  pages  daily  without  any  increase  in  price,  but  with  a large 
addition  to  the  editorial  force  and  a great  extension  of  news  facil- 
ities. The  Inquirer  now  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Inquirer  was  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  country  to  run  its  entire  press-room  by 
electricity,  having  the  largest  private  electric  plant  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  the  first  to  discard,  whenever  possible,  the  telegraph 
for  the  long-distance  telephone,  a matter  involving  new  outlays,  but 
better  results.  Although  a millionaire,  Mr.  Blverson  has  never 
been  connected  with  any  corporation  but  the  Inquirer^  has  never 
borrowed  a dollar  in  his  life,  never  lived  beyond  his  income,  and 
up  to  this  time  has  never  let  go  of  the  active  management  of  the 
editorial  and  financial  details  of  all  his  publications.  He  owns  a 
handsome  country  seat  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and,  since  1873,  has  spent  every  summer  in  Burope. 
His  daughter  is  married  to  the  French  Ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try, who  was,  in  1898,  promoted  to  Madrid.  His  son  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Inquirer. 

“ I have  succeeded  in  life,”  says  Mr.  Blverson,  “ because  I was 
determined  to  v/in  and  to  use  only  honorable  means  to  do  so.” 


terms  in  Congress  and  a long  and  varied  service 

tlie  public  and 
Krdman,  tbe 

subject  of  tbis  biography.  Mr.  Erdman  comes  of 
a well  known  Pennsylvania  family,  and  bis  acces- 
sion to  sucb  duties  as  those  of  representing  tbe  people  of  bis 
district  in  tbe  legislative  balls  at  Washington  was  but  tbe  natural 
outcome  of  bis  evident  talents  and  progressive  temperament.  He 
is  an  able  legislator  and  in  tbe  public  forum  has  won  bis  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  and  debater. 

Constantine:  J.  Erdman  was  bom  in  Centre  Valley,  Upper 
Saucon  Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  4, 
1846.  His  parents  were  Enos  and  Anna  Erdman,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  families  that  bad  been  known  in  Pennsylvania  history  for 
several  generations.  Johannes  Erdman,  tbe  original  ancestor, 
arrived  in  1734,  from  Pfungstadt,  and  bis  descendants  attained 
notability  in  tbe  various  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry  many 
years  after.  Jacob  Erdman,  tbe  grandfather,  represented  bis  dis- 
trict in  tbe  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  and  Enos  Erdman,  tbe  father 
of  tbe  subject  of  tbis  biography,  was  a prominent  man  in  Lehigh 
County,  having  been  for  many  years  President  of  tbe  Lehigh 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  bolding  tbe  office  of  President  of 
tbe  Allentown  and  Coopersburg  Turnpike  Company.  Mr.  Erdman’s 
early  education  was  received  in  tbe  common  schools  of  tbe  district, 
and  when  be  bad  finished  tbe  course  here  be  went  to  Quakertown 
and  there  attended  a classical  school.  He  next  entered  Pennsylvania 
College,  at  Gettysburg,  in  1861,  and,  after  a four  years’  course, 
graduated,  in  1865,  equipped  with  a thorough  education  and  a 
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determination  to  fit  himself  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  He  read 
law  thoroughly,  and,  in  1867,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Lehigh 
County,  having  since  practiced  there.  As  a lawyer  Mr.  Krdman 
came  into  prominent  notice,  and  shortly  after  his  admission  estab- 
lished the  law  firm  of  Erdman  & Oliver  and  afterwards  of  Krdman 
& Diefenderfer.  He  attained  considerable  prominence  in  his  dis- 
trict through  his  legal  practice  and  soon  acquired  a reputation  as 
one  of  the  brightest  members  of  the  Lehigh  County  Bar.  His 
first  partner,  J.  H.  Oliver,  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  while  his  later  partner  was  equally  well 
known.  In  conjunction  with  these  prominent  members  of  the  Bar 
Mr.  Krdman  conducted  some  of  the  most  widely  known  cases  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  It  was  only  natural  that  within  a 
few  years  he  should  come  into  political  notice,  and  his  nomination, 
in  1874,  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  was  the  outcome  of  his 
progress  as  a lawyer  and  his  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  elected  to  this  office  and  filled  it  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  the  political  fraternity,  the  legal  profession  and  the  public 
at  large.  From  the  office  of  District  Attorney  to  Congress  was  a 
long  step,  but  one  which  Mr.  Krdman  took  in  the  natural  course 
of  his  progress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  receiving  28,175  votes  against  17,270  votes  cast  for  his 
opponent.  During  all  this  session  he  rendered  unexcelled  service 
to  his  constituency  and  in  recognition  of  his  worth  was  re-elected 
to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  legislative 
duties,  which  ended  with  his  second  term,  he  returned  to  Allentown 
to  re-enter  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  greeted  by  the  entire  city 
with  great  goodwill  and  appreciation.  Both  his  terms  were  marked 
by  a faithful  adherence  to  publie  duty,  and  his  course  in  all 
important  questions  was  straightforward,  undeviating  and  able. 

In  addition  to  his  political  and  legal  duties  Mr.  Krdman  has 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  business  and  financial  matters  in  his 
section  of  the  State.  He  is  President  of  the  Coplay  Cement  Com- 
pany and  has,  for  twenty-five  years,  been  President  of  the  Allen 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Krdman  has  always  taken  a large  interest 
in  educational  affairs,  and  is  now  Trustee  of  the  well  known 
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Muhlenberg  College.  He  is  actively  identified  with  its  management 
and  is  deeply  concerned  in  its  welfare.  One  of  Congressman 
Erdman’s  most  notable  performances  at  Washington  was  his  pre- 
paration and  advocacy  of  the  Erdman  Labor- Arbitration  Bill,  which 
he  succeeded  in  having  passed  in  the  House  in  the  Fifty-third  and 
Fifty-fourth  Congresses.  This  bill  was  approved  by  labor  organi- 
zations and  by  both  party  platforms,  and  serves  as  a monument 
to  its  author’s  humane  disposition  and  far-seeing  judgment.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  during  the  sessions  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  in  retarding  and  checking  what  he  considered  a dangerous 
flow  of  pension  legislation  by  special  bills,  and,  in  fact,  through 
his  entire  term  of  service  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
constituency  he  represented. 

In  1875  Congressman  Erdman  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Schall, 
and  as  a result  of  this  union  two  children  were  born.  Max  S.  and 
M.  Constance.  In  the  practice  of  law  as  well  as  in  the  active 
participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  county  he  is  to-day 
chiefly  interested,  and  by  reason  of  his  long  term  of  public  service 
and  his  high  standing  as  a member  of  the  Lehigh  County  Bar,  he 
is  numbered  among  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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possibilities  of  the  legal  profession  for  individual 
distinction,  and  tbe  honors  it  offers  to  men  of  bright 
minds,  are  among  the  assertive  reasons  why  this 
special  field  of  endeavor  contains  so  many  men  of 
uncommon  gifts.  Among  the  many  lawyers  who 
add  lustre  to  the  fraternity  in  this  country,  both  on  the  Bench 
and  at  the  Bar,  the  Keystone  State,  in  proportion,  is  more  largely 
represented  than  any  other  State.  Western  Pennsylvania  is  par- 
ticularly notable  in  this  respect,  and  during  the  past  half  century 
has  contributed  to  the  profession  some  of  its  most  successful  mem- 
bers. Among  those  who  have  lately  earned  notice  is  Charles  A. 
Fagan,  who,  although  a young  man,  has  already  gained  an 
important  position. 

Charles  Aloysius  Fagan  comes  of  an  Irish  family,  the  early 
members  of  which  settled  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1798. 
His  grandfather,  James  B.  Fagan,  was  a civil  engineer  at  Erie, 
where  his  father,  Thomas  J.  Fagan,  was  bom  in  1832.  The  latter 
went  to  Pittsburg  in  1839  reside  with  relatives,  and  he  remained 
there  until  he  died,  in  1896.  His  first  employment  was  as  a coal- 
boat  pilot,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  introduction  of  steam  into 
river  navigation,  he  became  a steamboat  captain,  subsequently 
engaging  in  the  coal-shipping  business,  as  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Barrett  & Fagan.  In  1858  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
McLaughlin,  daughter  of  Bernard  McLaughlin,  a well  known  con- 
tractor of  Pittsburg.  As  a result  of  this  union,  Charles  A.  Fagan 
was  born  on  July  i,  1859.  He  is  the  eldest  of  a family  of  five 
boys.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  Ewalt  Col- 
lege, and  finally  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  College.  After  graduating 
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from  the  latter  institution,  he  entered  the  ofi&ce  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  who  was  then  Major  E.  A.  Mon- 
tooth. There  he  gained  a high  reputation  as  an  authority  upon 
indictment  pleading.  Mr.  Fagan  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1886, 
and,  within  a short  time,  took  front  rank  among  the  younger 
practitioners.  He  served  as  Deputy  District  Attorney  with  notable 
credit,  under  the  administrations  of  Judge  W.  D.  Porter  and  the 
late  Richard  H.  Johnston.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  by  Governor  Pattison,  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John  C.  Haymaker,  who  had  resigned 
to  accept  the  District  Attorneyship. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Fagan  is  a Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and 
one  who  had  frequently  been  honored  by  his  party.  In  1892  he 
was  the  Democratic  Presidential  Elector  of  the  Twenty-second  Con- 
gressional District,  and,  after  the  party’s  success  in  that  year,  was 
strongly  urged  for  appointment  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  of  Allegheny  County 
in  1894,  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition  the  following  year. 
He  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  because  he  could 
not  endorse  certain  planks  of  the  Chicago  platform.  During  his 
conduct  of  party  affairs  in  his  county,  he  established  a diligent 
and  capable  organization,  and  attracted  the  best  element  in  the 
party  to  share  in  its  councils.  Under  his  leadership  Judge  Chris- 
topher Magee,  of  Allegheny  County,  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1895  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held 
at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1896,  Mr.  Fagan  was  unanimously 
eleeted  a Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
in  Chicago,  but,  as  he  was  opposed  to  many  of  the  planks  contained 
in  the  Chicago  platform,  when  he  returned  home  from  the  latter 
convention,  he  resigned  from  his  political  positions,  and  temporarily 
retired  from  active  politics.  He  now  devotes  his  entire  attention 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  a profitable  law  business 
of  a general  character,  which  his  energy  and  erudition  have  won 
for  him. 
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Aside  from  his  professional  abilities,  Mr.  Fagan  possesses  the 
qualities  which  go  far  toward  making  the  successful  business  man, 
and  the  combination  of  his  legal  qualifications,  and  his  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  financial  affairs  have  made  him  a valuable 
counselor.  He  is  Attorney  for  the  Iron  City  Brewing  Company, 
the  Aliquippa  Steel  Company,  the  Bpping-Carpenter  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  the  Ohio  River  Improvement  Company.  Mr. 
Fagan  has  also  charge  of  the  law  business  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Storage  Company,  of  Pittsburg;  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Tennessee 
Copper  Company,  and  a number  of  other  large  corporations.  He 
is  one  of  the  successful  attorneys  of  Pittsburg.  Politically,  he  has 
still  a large  influence  and  following,  although,  owing  to  his  differ- 
ent views  of  party  principles  from  those  held  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, he  for  a time  retired  from  any  active  participation  therein. 

On  February  9,  1887,  Mr.  Fagan  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Kane,  daughter  of  P.  C.  Kane,  a retired  merchant  of  Pittsburg. 
He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  and  resides  on  North  Highland 
Avenue,  in  the  east  end  of  Pittsburg.  His  home  is  a handsome 
one,  and  of  recent  construction.  Mr,  Fagan  is  a man  of  decided 
domestic  habits.  However,  he  is  socially  very  popular.  He  has 
a few  club  connections,  which  occupy  a portion  of  his  spare  time, 
being  a member  of  Duquesne  Club,  the  Columbus  Club,  and  the 
Duquesne  County  and  Athletic  Club. 


HE  several  professional  and  business  oeeupations 
which  engage  the  time  and  efforts  of  a large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
various  high  ofhces  connected  with  them  which 
seems  to  embody  the  goal  of  the  highest  ambitions 
of  those  who  strive  for  success  in  these  branches.  For  instance, 
there  are  Professorships  in  medicine,  honorable  offices  in  politics, 
financial  gain  in  commerce,  and  honors  upon  the  Bench  after  the 
Bar. 

From  the  study  and  practice  of  the  statutes  to  their  adminis- 
tration is  a long  step  and  one  which  entails  many  years  of  earnest 
effort  and  unremitting  labor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a step  which  has 
been  taken  from  time  to  time  by  those  men  who  have  had  no 
other  incentive  nor  encouragement  than  their  own  ability  and 
energy.  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Ferguson,  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
of  Philadelphia,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  i86i,  and,  in  1887,  he 
had  reached  that  office  which  was  the  aim  of  many  of  his  brother 
attorneys,  for  he  was  in  that  year  appointed,  and  subsequently 
elected  to  a seat  upon  the  Bench.  In  that  eminent  position  he  has 
demonstrated  his  worth  in  many  ways  and  has  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  his  selection  to  the  Judgeship  was  in  every  way  just 
and  deservable. 

Joseph  C.  Ferguson  was  born  in  the  old  district  of  Ken- 
sington, in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  September  22,  1840.  His 
father  was  James  Ferguson,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  that  district.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  men  in  Kensington  in  his  day  and 
full  of  progress  and  ambition.  He  was  born  in  County  Tyrone, 
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Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a boy.  The  son,  Joseph, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and,  being  an  apt  scholar, 
went  through  the  entire  course  from  the  primary  to  the  Central 
High  School.  When  a youth  he  was  of  a studious  disposition 
and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  whatever  he  had  in  hand.  On 
leaving  the  High  School  he  entered  the  ofi&ce  of  Stephen  Benton 
to  study  law.  Ever  since  his  earlier  school  days  he  had  felt 
animated  with  a desire  to  become  a member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  that  still  seemed  to  offer  the 
most  advantages  to  a young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  abilities. 
He  earnestly  applied  himself  to  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Benton  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  October,  1861,  just  at  the 
time  when  he  arrived  at  full  age.  Up  until  that  time  he  had 
given  every  promise  of  attaining  brilliant  success.  He  therefore 
began  the  profession  of  law  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  it  entirely,  and  within  a few  years  he  had  won  recognition  as 
one  of  the  brightest  young  men  at  the  Bar. 

Judge  Ferguson  had  never  held  any  office  save  that  of  School 
Director,  and  owing  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  school 
management,  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  and  was.  ably  serving  in  that  office  when  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1887.  As 
a lawyer.  Judge  Ferguson  had  attained  considerable  prominence 
and  his  rare  judgment  and  keen  ability,  coupled  with  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  the  history  of  cases,  brought  him  into  favorable 
notice,  which  culminated  in  his  appointment  to  the  Bench.  In 
that  capacity  he  more  thoroughly  than  ever  demonstrated  his 
fitness  and  equipment  for  the  highest  class  of  legal  work,  and 
this  was  followed  by  immediate  public  recognition.  In  the  fall  of 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Orphans’  Court  for  the  full  term  of 
ten  years,  which  will  expire  in  January,  1898.  In  August,  1897, 
he  was  re-nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  another  term  of  ten 
years,  receiving  in  the  Convention  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  981 
delegates.  A month  later  his  candidacy  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  Democrats,  thus  assuring  his  re-election  at  the  polls  by  a 
practically  united  vote  of  the  people. 
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During  his  incumbency  of  the  Jndgeship  of  the  Orphans’  Court, 
Judge  Ferguson  had  added  considerably  to  his  repntation  for 
ability,  learning  and  integrity.  In  civil  cases  he  has  demonstrated 
a possession  of  a vast  scope  of  knowledge  and  some  of  his  rnlings 
have  established  precedents  of  authority.  Throughout  his  entire 
career,  in  fact.  Judge  Ferguson  has  been  animated  by  the  single 
desire  to  perform  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  to  make 
himself  a nseful  member  of  the  commnnity  at  large.  As  he  is 
still  a hale  and  hearty  man  it  is  likely  that  the  Judge  will  per- 
form many  more  important  services  before  his  public  career  is 
ended.  Aside  from  his  natural  interest  in  educational  affairs  and 
in  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia,  Jndge  Fergnson  has  never 
been  identified  with  any  interests  save  those  of  the  law,  in  which  he 
has  served  for  a period  of  thirty- six  years  as  a practitioner  and 
Judge.  Few  men  have  had  a longer  or  more  honored  career  behind 
them  than  this  distinguished  Philadelphian. 

On  March  3,  1863,  Judge  Ferguson  was  first  married.  His 
wife  was  Sophia  Cramp,  danghter  of  William  Cramp,  the  fonnder 
of  the  great  ship  building  company  which  has  since  won  such 
international  distinction.  He  was  married  a second  time,  his  wife 
being  Charity  M.  Walter,  daughter  of  Wilmer  W.  Walter,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Judge  Ferguson  has  an  interesting  family,  and  he  takes 
great  delight  in  spending  his  leisure  time  among  his  children. 
These  are  William  Cramp  Ferguson,  Stephen  Benton  Ferguson, 
Joseph  C.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Sophia  Ferguson  Mohr,  Lincoln  Fergnson, 
Emily  W.  Ferguson,  Walter  B.  Ferguson  and  Edwin  Paul  Fergu- 
son. Judge  Ferguson  is  identified  with  all  movements  tending  to 
improve  the  public  good  and  his  name  has  been  nnmbered  with 
those  citizens  who  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  their  interest 
in  the  Commonwealth  by  important  measures.  In  the  Republican 
Convention  of  1897,  the  distingnished  lawyer,  Samnel  B.  Huey, 
who  placed  Judge  Ferguson  in  re-nomination,  paid  an  uncommonly 
high  tribute  to  the  jurist’s  skill,  ability  and  learning,  and  reviewed 
his  career  upon  the  Bench  in  a manner  that  aroused  positive 
enthusiasm  among  the  delegates,  the  majority  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar. 
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G with  William  Penn,  the  father  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  there  came  on  the  “ Welcome  ” a 
number  of  sturdy  Britons,  who,  locating  on  what 
afterwards  constituted  the  -soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  to  the  growth  of  the  State  some  of  the 
sturdiest  tillers  of  the  soil,  moulders  of  iron  and  artisans  of  every 
trade,  as  well  as  those  who  attained  a distinction  in  their  chosen 
professions  or  business  occupations.  All  the  way  back  to  those 
early  Colonial  days  Bllicott  Fisher,  one  of  the  best  known  iron 
men  in  Pennsylvania,  can  trace  his  ancestry,  and  in  “ Wakefield,” 
Germantown,  where  he  was  born,  raised,  and  lived  all  his  life,  is 
situated  his  family  seat,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  the 
kind  in  Philadelphia. 

Bllicott  Fisher  was  bom  in  “ Wakefield,”  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  May  3,  1840,  and  in  the  place  of  his  birth  he  has 
resided  since.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a Philadelphian  through  and  through, 
and  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Germantown  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  residents.  His  forefathers  came  over  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  1682,  in  the  good  ship  “ Welcome,”  and  ever  since 
that  time  his  ancestors  have  been  identified  with  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Fisher’s  genealogical 
history  on  American  soil  begins  with  John  Fisher,  the  next  direct 
in  line  being  Joshua  Fisher;  after  him  came  Thomas  Fisher,  and 
then  William  Logan  Fisher.  The  fifth  of  the  name  was  Thomas 
Rodman  Fisher.  Bllicott  Fisher’s  grandmother  was  Mary  Rodman, 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  Letitia  Harvey 
Bllicott,  of  Bllicott  Mills,  Maryland.  Mr.  Fisher’s  early  education 
was  received  in  the  schools  at  Germantown,  and  he  was  prepared 
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for  college,  in  1858,  at  Germantown  Academy.  After  a thorough 
course  here,  he  later  attended  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania University,  and  when  he  entered  the  work-a-day  world 
he  was  thoroughly  equipped  in  point  of  educational  advantages. 
His  entrance  into  the  business  world  was  made  as  a clerk  in  an 
office  at  Duncannon,  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he 
was  connected  with  the  Duncannon  Iron  Company,  which  had  an 
office  in  Philadelphia  at  122  Race  Street.  In  this  capacity  he 
remained  for  several  years,  giving  the  affairs  of  the  Duncannon 
Iron  Company  every  attention  and  care,  and  the  increase  in  that 
organization’s  business  was  due  largely  to  Mr.  Fisher’s  indefatiga- 
ble efforts.  However,  his  talents  in  this  direction  were  to  be  given 
a wider  scope,  and,  in  1861,  his  father  instructed  him  to  organize 
and  operate  woolen  mills  on  their  property  in  Germantown,  which 
he  did,  the  enterprise  meeting  with  great  success.  At  that  time 
water  power  was  used,  but  innumerable  improvements  have  since 
been  made.  Through  all  the  operations  of  this  concern  Mr.  Fisher 
has  exercised  his  abilities  in  a managerial  capacity,  among  other 
things  having  entire  charge  of  the  real  estate  interests  of  the 
family,  which  were  very  large. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  father  was  an  invalid,  and  the  son  had  to  super- 
vise all  the  details  of  the  work  after  the  mills  in  Germantown 
had  been  started.  At  an  early  age  he  was  obliged  to  look  after 
the  real  estate  matters,  and  even  when  still  attending  school  he 
had  a large  part  of  his  father’s  business  under  his  care.  Such  a 
trust  imposed  upon  a man  so  young  could  not  fail  to  have 
developed  his  business  judgment  and  his  inborn  abilities,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  justified  every  confidence  his  father  placed  in  him.  Before 
Mr.  Fisher  had  fairly  reached  his  majority  he  had  charge  of  the 
woolen  mills  operated  by  his  father,  and  likewise  managed  the 
farm  and  garden  of  the  establishment,  collecting  rents,  and  was 
generally  the  head  of  the  family  in  every  sense.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  found  time  to  indulge  in  outdoor  sports  to  a considerable 
extent,  including  cricket,  fox  hunting,  and  similar  pastimes.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Fisher  had  the  aspirations  and  tendencies,  along  with 
the  ideal  temperament,  of  a country  gentlemen.  He  has  lived  at 
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“Wakefield,’’  wkere  he  was  born,  his  entire  life,  and  both  socially 
and  as  a citizen  of  energetic  purpose  he  is  widely  known  and 
admired.  In  the  business  world  Mr.  Fisher  has  won  the  greatest 
recognition  in  the  capacity  of  Director  of  the  Bloomsburg  Iron 
Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania;  as  Director  of  the  Dnncan- 
non  Iron  Company,  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania;  and  as  President 
of  the  Kllicott  Fisher  Company,  Limited,  No.  343  South  Front 
Street.  In  the  latter  office  he  finds  his  chief  interests  at  present, 
and  is  among  the  best  known  iron  merchants  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  He  still  retains  his  Directorship  in  the  Duncannon 
Iron  Company,  and  is  largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  German- 
town. The  Kllicott  Fisher  Company,  Limited,  is  the  oldest  organi- 
zation of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  direction  of  its  business  policy,  Mr.  Fisher,  as 
President,  has  advanced  it  rapidly  through  a number  of  progressive 
stages  to  its  present  high  standing  in  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial world. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  never  married.  He  is  a social  favorite,  and 
belongs  to  a large  number  of  organizations,  both  in  Germantown 
and  the  city  proper.  In  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  his  birth- 
place he  takes  a very  warm  interest,  and  plays  an  active  part. 
In  short,  he  is  a fully  representative  type  of  the  Pennsylvania 
gentleman  and  merchant. 


MONO  the  familiar  and  honored  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  western  Pennsylvania  appears  that  of  the 
Fleming  family.  Its  members  have  greatly  aided 
in  the  State’s  progress  and  prosperity,  and  for 
several  generations  back  have  been  identified  with 
the  leading  business  and  professional  interests  of  the  community. 
In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  George  S.  Fleming  is  recognized  not  only 
for  his  sterling  integrity,  but  as  a lineal  descendant  of  a repre- 
sentative family  which  has  given  to  its  city  and  State  some  of 
the  best  known  and  most  representative  citizens.  The  political 
history  of  the  State  in  its  details  must  include  some  mention  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Fleming  family,  and  the  subject  of 
this  biography  enjoys  not  a little  of  the  accompanying  honor. 

George  S.  Fleming  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
December  4,  1861.  His  father  was  Joseph  Fleming,  a well  known 
Pennsylvanian,  who,  over  fifty  years  ago,  had  established  for  him- 
self a reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  merchants 
of  Allegheny  County.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Eliza 
Smith.  She  was  also  American  born  and  descended  from  a family 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in  their  community.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Sewickley.  His  entrance 
into  the  business  field  was  made  as  a drug  clerk  in  his  father’s 
store,  in  1876.  Here  he  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  details  of 
the  profession  and,  having  also  taken  a complete  course  in  phar- 
macy, graduated  therein.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  known  drug- 
gists in  western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Fleming  has  given  his  entire 
attention  during  his  business  life  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm  of 
Joseph  Fleming  & Son.  His  excellent  business  ability,  however. 
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led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  Diamond  National 
Bank,  in  recognition  of  which  he  has  been  made  a Director,  serv- 
ing in  a similar  capacity  with  the  Phoenix  Brewing  Company.  It 
is  owing  probably  to  Mr.  Fleming’s  activity  and  energy  in  his 
chosen  business  field  that  the  firm  of  Joseph  Fleming  & Son  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  wholesale  and  retail  drug  houses  in 
Pennsylvania.  Several  specialties  which  come  under  their  proprie- 
torship have  attained  a reputation  and  popularity  second  to  none. 
The  house,  founded  over  fifty  years  ago  by  his  father,  has  steadily 
maintained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  successful  and  enter- 
prising of  its  kind  in  Allegheny  County.  To-day,  Mr.  Fleming’s 
indomitable  energy  fits  him  for  the  handling  .of  a business  of  over 
half  a million  dollars  annually,  and  it  is  steadily  gaining. 

Like  many  other  successful  business  men,  Mr.  Fleming  takes 
a large  interest  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  politics. 
He  has  been  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  First  Ward,  Pitts- 
burg, to  the  Select  Council  a number  of  times,  his  re-election  in 
each  instance  being  the  natural  outcome  of  a most  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  is 
a profound  believer  in  the  value  of  thorough  school  training  as  an 
element  in  the  creation  of  good  citizenship.  In  relation  to  his 
views  on  this  subject,  he  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  author 
and  supporter  of  many  measures  tending  to  improve  the  school 
system,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a competent  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  School  Board.  Throughout  his 
entire  career  Mr.  Fleming  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  has  always  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  President  of  the  celebrated 
Randall  Club  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  during  both  his  first  and  second  terms  of  office, 
and  also  rendered  great  service  to  his  party  as  the  lieutenant  of 
National  Chairman  Harrity  in  the  conduct  of  Democratic  politics 
in  Allegheny  County.  Mr.  Fleming  has  been  a delegate  to  all 
State  conventions  for  the  past  four  years,  aud  also  served  as  a 
delegate  from  his  district  to  the  Democratic  National  conventions 
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of  1892  and  1896,  wlien  his  voice  was  heard  and  his  influence 
exerted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  party.  While  finding  time 
in  his  active  busy  life  to  give  some  attention  to  public  affairs 
in  the  manner  indicated,  he  has  withal  no  ambition  for  public 
ofi&ce,  his  large  business  interests  being  his  first  care.  In  this 
respect  he  is  a leader  in  his  community,  for  the  able  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  his  firm  is  such  as  to  win  the  highest  encomiums 
and  praise  in  commercial  and  mercantile  circles.  From  the  profits 
of  his  splendid  business  he  is  a liberal  giver  to  all  worthy  chari- 
ties, and  in  any  and  all  work  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of 
humanity  he  is  an  active  participant. 


OME  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth— those  who  have  attained  prominence  in 
the  business  world  during  the  last  score  of  years 
— are  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  honor  comprising 
the  self-made  men  of  the  State.  Robert  H. 
Foederer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  began  his  career  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  as  an  apprentice  in  a morocco  factory.  To  be  sure, 
the  establishment  was  his  father’s,  but  when  he  entered  the  plant 
it  was  merely  as  a humble  beginner  without  any  more  chance  of 
promotion  than  any  of  his  fellow  workmen.  This  was  the  result 
of  his  own  determination,  as  well  as  of  paternal  advice,  for,  when 
a young  man,  Mr.  Foederer  made  up  his  mind  that  the  surest 
way  to  succeed  was  to  succeed  by  his  own  efforts.  From  the 
position  of  apprentice  he  worked  himself  through  several  estab- 
lishments of  a like  nature,  until,  mastering  all  the  details  of  the 
trade,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a thorough  understanding 
of  its  business,  he  eventually  went  into  the  manufacturing  of 
morocco  on  his  own  account.  He  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  glazed  kid  in  the  world,  and  his  factory  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  appointed  in  this  country. 

Robert  H.  Foederer  was  born  in  Frankenhousen,  Prussia, 
Germany,  on  the  i6th  day  of  May,  i860.  His  parents  were 
Edward  and  Augusta  Foederer,  and  they  were  frugal  and  indus- 
trious people  of  many  sterling  qualities  and  looked  upon  in  their 
community  with  great  respect.  When  he  was  an  infant  his 
parents  immigrated  to  America  and  located  in  Philadelphia, 
bringing  him  with  them.  They  prospered  exceedingly  well  upon 
American  soil,  and  the  young  son  grew  to  sturdy  boyhood.  He 
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was  sent  to  the  public  schools  and  received  a supplementry  educa- 
tion at  a private  academy  in  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a strong  desire  to  enter  the  business  world,  and  accordingly 
his  parents  permitted  him  to  leave  school  and  adopt  whatever  course 
into  which  his  ambitious  nature  directed  him.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  entered  the  morocco  establishment  of  his  father,  Kdward 
Foederer,  who  was  then  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  leather 
trade  of  the  city.  The  son  proceeded  to  learn  the  business  in  all 
its  details  just  as  any  other  apprentice  would  do,  beginning  in 
the  smallest  and  most  humble  capacity  and  working  his  way 
through  the  various  branches  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  mechanical  as  well  as  the  executive  details  of  the  establish- 
ment. For  a few  years  he  served  with  his  father,  during  which 
time  he  evinced  a strong  determination  to  advance  himself  with 
as  much  thoroughness  as  though  he  had  no  prospects  whatever 
save  those  which  he  made  for  himself.  He  left  the  Foederer 
Morocco  works  and  sought  employment  in  other  factories.  Being 
a splendid  workman  and  a thoroughly  bright  and  ambitious  young 
man,  he  easily  obtained  work,  and  greatly  increased  his  knowledge 
and  experience  until  eventually  he  became  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful morocco  workers  in  the  city,  as  well  as  one  of  its  brightest 
business  men. 

On  May  ist,  1885,  Robert  H.  Foederer  began  business  for 
himself  in  a small  way  and  with  varying  success.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  competition  to  contend  with,  but,  by  his  unfailing 
energy  and  his  determination  to  succeed,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a foothold  which  his  close  application  to  business 
firmly  established.  Mr.  Foederer  extended  his  field  of  operations 
gradually  until  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  morocco  manu- 
facturers in  the  country.  He  introduced  a number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  work  of  tanning  and  its  branches,  and  in  the 
perfecting  of  certain  processes  he  exercised  his  ability  and  exper- 
ience with  such  success  that  before  long  he  attained  a large  fame 
in  the  trade  as  one  of  its  master  minds.  He  was  the  first  morocco 
manufacturer  successfully  to  make  leather  with  the  ehrome  tannage 
process,  and  the  products  thus  put  on  the  market  met  with 
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immense  favor  owing  to  their  superiority  and  low  price.  Through 
the  large  business  which  grew  out  of  this  improvement,  Mr. 
Foederer’s  present  factory,  built  in  1892,  is  the  result.  The 
factory  is  located  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  fact  attests  more  strongly 
than  any  amount  of  praise  the  progressiveness  and  enterprise 
which  are  among  Mr.  Foederer’s  greatest  qualities.  He  is  a man 
who,  taking  a chosen  line  of  work,  built  upon  it  an  edifice  of 
prosperity  and  permanent  success  which  he  reared  through  his 
own  efforts,  rising  from  a humble  beginning  as  a mere  appren- 
tice to  the  proprietorship  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind 
on  the  globe.  The  manufacturing  of  glazed  kid  occupies  his 
entire  time,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a leader  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade.  However,  Mr.  Foederer  has  from  time  to  time  evidenced 
an  interest  in  other  business  matters,  of  a financial  nature  more 
particularly.  He  is  a Director  in  the  Tenth  National  Bank  and 
of  the  Columbia  Avenue  Trust  Company.  The  affairs  of  both 
of  these  institutions  have  always  profited  by  his  advice  and 
co-operation.  While  essentially  a man  active  in  business  life  and 
one  prominent  from  the  public’s  point  of  view,  he  has  never  held 
any  public  office,  preferring  rather  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  demands  of  his  business.  This  has  been  his  rule  through 
life,  and  that  it  is  a good  one  as  far  as  his  individual  case  is 
concerned  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  its  successful  issue. 

On  June  8,  1881,  Mr.  Foederer  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline 
Fisher.  They  have  two  children,  Florence  and  Percy.  Mr. 
Foederer’s  home  life  is  a happy  one,  and  although  he  is  known 
in  several  of  the  leading  social  clubs,  he  gives  his  chief  attention 
to  the  family  when  not  occupied  in  the  numerous  duties  of  his 
business. 


I.-15 


Western  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  living  instances 
of  what  ambition  can  accomplish,  when  backed  np 
by  natural  abilities  and  determination  to  win.  Kspe- 
cially  in  the  political  arena  is  this  demonstrated 
most  fully.  One  of  the  best  known  public  men  in 
that  part  of  the  State  is  the  present  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  Henry 
P.  Ford.  From  his  sixteenth  year  until  the  present  time,  he  has 
been  active  in  advancing  himself,  with  the  result  that  he  is  to-day 
a leader  in  his  party,  and  is  regarded  as  a man  of  progress  through- 
out the  entire  State. 

Henry  P.  Ford  has  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  Pittsburg, 
and  the  interests  of  that  city  seem  to  have  been  woven  with  his 
own.  From  his  school  days  he  has  been  actively  identified  either 
with  the  business  prosperity  of  his  city,  or,  as  in  later  life,  with 
its  political  affairs.  After  receiving  an  education  at  the  public 
and  select  schools,  Mr.  Ford,  when  sixteen  years  old,  was  given 
a position  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  local  business  establishments. 
His  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  employers,  and  a natural 
aptitude  for  work,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  firm,  and  he 
was  rapidly  advanced.  In  financial  matters  he  was  particularly 
quick,  and  soon  made  for  himself  an  excellent  reputation  as  an 
accountant.  Within  a year  or  so  he  was  made  bookkeeper  for  the 
Associated  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company,  and  remained  until  it 
finally  closed  its  affairs.  His  knowledge  of  finances  had  attracted 
general  attention,  and  following  this  position  he  was  offered  a 
similar  one  with  the  Eureka  Insurance  Company,  where  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  books.  From  there  he  went  with  Singer, 
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Nimick  & Company,  in  1861,  remaining  with  that  concern  nine 
years,  through  a series  of  advancements  which  spoke  well  for  the 
trust  imposed  in  him.  With  a good  insight  into  business  affairs, 
he  embarked  in  the  commercial  world  for  himself  in  1871.  His 
management  of  his  own  affairs  was  entirely  successful,  and  his 
firm,  Emerson,  Ford  & Company,  saw  manufacturers,  of  Beaver 
Falls,  became  favorably  known  throughout  the  country.  He  con- 
tinued his  interest  there  until  1876.  He  went  back  to  the  field 
of  his  former  labors  in  1878,  being  engaged  by  the  Crescent  Tube 
Company,  Limited,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  made  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  In  1881  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Tube  Com- 
pany, where  he  did  excellent  work,  but,  unfortunately,  during  the 
next  year,  severe  illness  in  his  home  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
work  for  a time,  when,  through  the  death  of  a relative,  he  became 
a member  of  the  extensive  lumber  firm  of  Ford  & Lacy,  who 
owned  large  interests  in  Clarion  and  Forest  counties.  The  relative, 
whose  place  he  took  in  the  firm,  being  in  litigation  with  the  other 
partners,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  it  up,  and,  after  three  years  of 
one  of  the  most  closely  contested  series  of  legal  contests  in  the 
counties  of  Allegheny,  Clarion  and  Forest,  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  to  a successful  and  satisfactory  termination.  After  this  he  did 
not  engage  in  active  business,  but  found  a congenial  field  for  his 
labors  in  politics,  and  soon  developed  that  political  sagacity  and 
clear-sightedness  which  made  him  so  fit  for  the  best  work  of  his 
party.  In  1881,  while  still  in  business,  he  was  elected  to  Councils, 
and  it  was  then  that  his  political  career  of  success  began. 

Mr.  Ford  was  re-elected  to  Councils  every  term  until  he  was 
taken  from  that  office  by  his  constituents,  and  elected  to  the  larger 
and  most  important  one  of  Mayor  of  his  city.  His  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Pittsburg,  aud  his  successful  management  of  the 
details  of  municipal  government,  won  for  him  admiration  and 
friendship  on  all  sides.  On  April  2,  1888,  he  was  made  President 
of  Select  Council.  This  was  the  stepping-stone  to  his  election  as 
Mayor.  He  was  placed  in  his  present  high  trust,  April  6,  1896, 
by  a handsome  majority.  As  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  Plenry  P.  Ford 
has  more  ably  than  ever  demonstrated  his  thorough  fitness  for 
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the  post  of  Chief  Executive,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
brightest  part  of  his  political  career  in  Pennsylvania  is  yet  to 
come.  There  is  no  man  in  the  great  Iron  City  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  needs  and  its  resources,  and  none  more  capable 
of  making  the  best  use  of  this  knowledge.  His  long  experience 
in  public  affairs  has  equipped  him  with  an  executive  ability  sufiS,- 
cient  to  meet  every  exigency  that  may  arise  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. Since  his  incumbency  in  office,  Mr.  Ford  has  demonstrated 
himself  a model  official,  and  the  list  of  his  public  services  is  a 
long  one.  He  has  introduced  many  needed  improvements,  and 
has  served  his  city’s  interest  conscientiously.  As  a trustee  of  the 
famous  Carnegie  Library,  Mr.  Ford  has  used  his  knowledge  to 
the  best  ends,  and  his  services  on  some  of  its  most  important 
committees  has  been  decidedly  valuable.  In  other  ways  Pittsburg’s 
Mayor  has  demonstrated  the  warm  interest  he  feels  in  his  city’s 
welfare.  Socially  he  is  a favorite,  and  in  several  societies  his 
influence  is  strongly  felt. 

Mr.  Ford’s  home  life  is  a happy  one.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  his  political  and  social  affairs,  he  has  been  blessed  with  success. 
He  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Gillespie,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  June,  1870.  He  has  three  daughters : Sarah,  the  eldest, 
being  the  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Hunter,  of  Pittsburg,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  October,  1894.  The  others,  Mary  and  Katherine, 
reside  with  their  parents. 


E'^ra-ivcis 


Statistics  show  that  among  the  leading  cities 
of  the  world  Philadelphia  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  important  as  a manufacturing  centre  and 
in  the  distribution  of  textiles.  The  firm  of 
— Hood,  Foulkrod  & Company  is  known  wher- 
ever there  is  commerce  as  one  of  the  most  representative  of  the 
great  wholesale  dry-goods  houses,  and  William  W.  Foulkrod,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  who  is  widely  known  as  a business 
man  of  the  highest  attainments,  has  been  a prominent  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  firm’s  great  business. 

William  W.  P'oulkrod  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  November 
22,  1846,  in  the  section  now  known  as  Frankford,  where  the 
Foulkrod  family  has  resided  for  several  generations.  His  father’s 
name  was  Levi  Foulkrod,  and  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March 
8,  1811,  dying  there  December  21,  1854.  Mr.  Foulkrod’s  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Adams  Barnhurst,  and  she  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  ii,  1820,  and  is  still  living.  Levi  Foulkrod 
resided  in  Philadelphia  during  his  entire  life  and  was  prominently 
connected  with  public  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Foulkrod’s 
grandfather,  John  Foulkrod,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  8, 
1792.  John  Foulkrod  was  also  prominent  in  public  affairs,  being 
for  several  years  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
and  the  Senate.  He  was  the  Philadelphia  representative  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1837  1838.  He  was  a soldier 

of  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Foulkrod’s  great-grandfather,  Jacob 
Foulkrod,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  20,  1760.  Jacob  Foulkrod 
was  one  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  participated  among 
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other  engagements  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  German- 
town and  Monmouth.  The  latter’s  father,  George  Foulkrod,  also 
was  born  in  the  same  part  of  Philadelphia  as  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Foulkrod’s  paternal  ancestors  were  Quakers,  and 
all  of  his  family,  in  fact,  were  people  of  a most  respected  position 
in  their  communities.  One  of  the  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side, 
Thomas  Barnhurst,  established  a large  brass  foundry  in  this  city 
about  1812. 

After  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  William 
W.  Foulkrod  connected  himself,  on  January  i,  1863,  with  the 
firm  of  Mustin  & Bennett  in  order  to  learn  the  wholesale  hosiery, 
glove  and  notion  business.  Mr.  Foulkrod  remained  with  that  house 
during  its  different  business  changes,  and,  January  i,  1879,  the 
firm  of  Thomas  J.  Mustin  & Company  was  formed  to  succeed 
what  was  at  that  time  John  Mustin  & Son,  they  having  in  turn 
succeeded  IMustin  & Bennett.  Mr.  Foulkrod  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  J.  Mustin  & Company,  and  from  that  time 
on  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  management.  In  April,  1887, 
when  the  firm  sold  their  entire  business  to  John  Wanamaker,  it 
was  consolidated  with  his  wholesale  business,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Flood,  Foulkrod  & Company,  in 
July,  1890,  Mr.  Foulkrod  was  connected  with  Mr.  Wanamaker  in 
his  wholesale  business.  From  July  i,  1890,  when  Mr.  Foulkrod 
became  a member  of  the  present  firm,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  management  of  its  large  and  constantly  increasing  business, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  wholesale  dry-goods  in  the 
country,  the  firm  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  traveling  men  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  local  clerks. 
The  firm  is  represented  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  also  has 
of&ces  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Foulkrod’s  large  business  he  has  devoted 
much  time  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  being 
one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  President  of  the  Trades  League, 
an  office  which  he  still  holds.  The  Trades  League  has  over  two 
thousand  members,  and  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  in  March, 
1891,  it  has  grown  largely  through  Mr.  Foulkrod’s  efforts. 
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Mr.  Foulkrod  is  also  a member  of  tbe  Manufacturers’  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  has  for  several  years  been  on  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  that  organization.  He  is  a member  of  the  Art  Club 
of  Philadelphia;  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Germantown  Cricket  Club.  He  is  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Citizens’  Permanent  Relief  Committee,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  to  the  victims  of  famine  or  flood 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  being  chairman. 
It  was  this  organization  which,  during  the  memorable  famine  in 
Russia,  fitted  out  and  sent  to  that  country  two  vessels  loaded  with 
provisions  and  which  also  assisted  at  Johnstown  and  other  places 
where  famine  and  flood  wrought  havoc.  Mr.  Foulkrod  was  the 
first  President,  and  still  continues  in  the  management,  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Frankford  Railroad ; he  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Philadelphia,  having  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  He  is  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  and  is  a Director  of  the  Frankford 
Library  ; a member  of  the  Frankford  Lodge  of  Masons  ; is  a Director 
of  the  Frankford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is  connected 
with  a large  number  of  other  charitable  and  business  organizations. 

On  June  7,  1871,  Mr.  Foulkrod  was  married  to  Mary  C* 
Buckius,  who  was  also  from  a very  old  Philadelphia  family  who 
have  resided  in  the  same  section  of  Philadelphia  for  several  gener- 
ations past.  He  has  two  children : William  W.  Foulkrod,  Jr.,  and 
Minnie  B.  Foulkrod.  In  the  affairs  of  the  various  organizations 
with  which  he  is  connected  Mr.  Foulkrod  continues  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  his  chief  interests  are  centered  in  the  development 
of  the  immense  business  of  the  firm  of  Hood,  Foulkrod  & Com- 
pany, which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  commercial  organizations 
in  a city  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 


tlie  most  important  adjuncts  to  modern  finan- 
metliods  is  the  system  of  insurance,  and  prob- 
no  greater  advancement  has  been  exhibited  in 
department  of  public  enterprise  than  in  this, 
among  those  who  have  been  identified  with 
this  progressive  movement,  the  name  of  President  L.  G.  Fouse 
stands  out  with  prominence. 

Levi  Gardner  Fouse  was  bom  October  21,  1850,  at  Clover 
Creek,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  of  sturdy,  energetic 
and  thrifty  Teutonic  stock.  It  is  to  the  inheritance  of  the  vir- 
tues of  this  parentage  that  Mr.  Fouse  may  attribute  his  suc- 
cess, as  the  energetic  and  busy  life  to  which  he  was  inured 
during  his  boyhood,  and  the  strict  integrity  which  was  instilled 
in  him,  together  with  his  exceptional  physique  for  endurance, 
have  enabled  him,  with  his  superior  mental  endowments,  to  attain 
his  present  commanding  position.  Mr.  Fouse’s  education  was 
obtained  at  the  eountry  school  three  or  four  months  each  year, 
followed  by  a course  at  Juniata  Collegiate  Institute,  Martinsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Heidelberg  College,  Tifi&n,  Ohio.  He  con- 
cluded his  collegiate  education  at  Mercersburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself 
for  the  ministry,  in  compliance  with  his  father’s  desire. 

The  eminently  practical  character  of  Mr.  Fouse’s  mentality 
has  never  made  it  possible  for  fiction  or  romance  to  enlist  his 
interest ; in  fact,  he  has  never  been  what  one  would  call  a student, 
though  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 
He  has  always  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  quickly  imbibing  the 
ideas  of  others  through  observation  or  personal  contact.  Mr. 
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Fouse’s  business  career  really  commenced  wben  be  was  yet  a 
student  at  Mercersburg,  for,  while  there,  although  supplied  with 
ample  funds  by  his  father,  he  utilized  his  spare  time  in  solicit- 
ing orders  for  a book  for  which  he  had  the  agency.  So  suc- 
cessful were  his  efforts  that  he  was  soon  able  to  convert  it 
into  a general  agency,  by  employing  four  of  his  fellow  students 
to  assist  him.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  life,  his  enter- 
prising and  energetic  character  asserted  itself.  This  taste  for 
business  life  so  influenced  Mr.  Fouse  that  he  left  Mercersburg 
College  in  January,  1870,  and  gave  up  all  thought  of  entering 
the  ministry.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  married  Miss  Mary  B.  Hause, 
of  Mercersburg,  and  accepted  a clerkship  with  the  American  Iron 
Works  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  performed  his  duties  so  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully  that  he  received  three  promotions  within 
a year.  While  holding  this  position,  he  was  solicited  for  insur- 
ance on  the  endowment  plan.  When  the  agent  called  the  second 
time,  Mr.  Fouse  had  made  a calculation,  whereby  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  him  to  take 
a straight  life  policy,  and  to  invest  the  remainder  in  a building 
and  loan  association,  than  to  take  endowment  insurance.  Mr. 
Fouse’s  astuteness  ended  by  his  being  prevailed  upon  to  take 
an  agency  with  the  company. 

It  was  in  this  very  unusual  manner  that  he  made  his  debut 
in  the  insurance  world.  Some  time  later,  having  established  a 
reputation  as  a successful  insurance  man,  although  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  was  engaged  to  organize  a fire  insurance 
company,  and  was  afterwards  made  its  general  manager,  which 
position  he  subsequently  gave  up  to  interest  himself  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  a mercantile  agency  business.  About  1878, 
through  the  failure  of  a large  number  of  old-line  life  insurance 
companies  (incurring  a loss  of  over  $50,000,000  to  their  mem- 
bers), insurance  had  come  temporarily  almost  into  disrepute.  The 
mathematical  doctrines  of  probability  having  engaged  Mr.  Fouse’s 
attention  to  a large  degree,  he  knew  that  the  failure  had  not 
been  due  to  the  basic  principles  of  insurance,  but  to  some 
inherent  weakness  in  organization,  method  or  management.  He 
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believed  that  absolutely  safe  insurance  was  possible,  and  that 
insurance  protection,  such  as  people  sought,  could  be  furnished, 
if  a company  were  rightly  organized  and  conducted.  As  the 
result  of  his  deliberations,  he  evolved  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  scientific  methods  of  insurance  that  have  ever  been  exploited, 
and  he  organized  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  as  its  exponent,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  insurance  could  not  only  be  furnished  with  absolute  secur- 
ity, but  also  at  much  lower  cost  than  it  had  been. 

Mr.  Fouse  has  not  only  been  the  Fidelity’s  Actuary  and 
President  since  its  inception,  but  he  has  also  acted  as  Consult- 
ing Actuary  for  a number  of  other  companies  and  fraternities  at 
various  times,  and  has  contributed  largely,  in  a most  valuable 
way,  to  insurance  literature  and  mathematics.  Mr.  Fouse,  among 
other  connections  of  trust  and  honor,  is  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Faculty  of  Actuaries,  and  the  author  of  its  text  books ; he 
has  been  a member  of  the  Statistical  Association,  of  Boston,  since 
1888 ; a member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  of  Philadelphia,  since  1891 ; he  is  a Director  of  the  Third 
National  Bank ; he  is  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
National  Convention  of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters ; is  Consulting 
Actuary  for  the  Army  Officers’  Life  Association  of  the  U.  S. 
War  Department;  Subsidiary  High  Court  of  Canada  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  and  Life  Insurance  Clearing  Company,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota ; and  is  a member  of,  and  formerly  was  Pres- 
ident of,  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-School  Superintendents’  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia ; he  is  a member  of  Presbyterian  Social 
Union,  and  Superintendent  of  Northminster  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
School,  of  West  Philadelphia. 

In  1875  Mr.  Fouse  was  made  a Mason  in  Zeredatha  Lodge, 
No.  131,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  Jersey  City,  after  which 
he  joined  Mount  Vernon  Chapter. 


R.LY  in  the  days  of  Pennsylvania’s  history,  at  a 
time  before  its  large  cities  had  reached,  in  point 
of  population  and  industrial  enterprise,  one-third 
their  present  importance,  and  when  Philadelphia 
itself  was  sub-divided  into  several  sections,  each 
having  its  own  presiding  official,  there  were  a number  of  men, 
who,  by  their  progressive  spirit  and  energetic  efforts  to  improve 
the  prevailing  conditions,  became  known  as  “ city  fathers.”  One 
of  these  men,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  Philadelphian,  is 
Alexander  M.  Fox,  a Pennsylvanian  of  the  purest  stock. 

Alexander  M.  Fox  was  born  October  7,  1824,  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  District  of  Northern  Liberties,  and  was  educated 
in  the  private  schools  of  that  section.  He  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  Alexander  Mack,  of  Germantown,  the  pioneer  elder 
of  the  Dunkard  Church.  His  father  was  John  Fox,  also  a Dunkard 
elder  and  preacher,  bom  in  Germantown  in  1786.  His  mother 
was  Catharine  Fisher,  bom  in  Germantown  in  the  year  1789. 
His  grandfather  was  Emmanuel  Fox,  who  was  the  first  manufac- 
turer of  Germantown  lampblack  in  this  country,  the  business 
being  continued  by  his  father,  John  Fox.  His  father  was  also 
a builder,  and  laid  out  and  constructed  all  the  tan  yards  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Dunkard  Society  for  forty  years,  and  treasurer  for  seventy  years. 
Alexander  M.  Fox’s  parents  and  grandparents  were  born  in  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia  County.  He  was  married  February  22, 
1849,  Mary  Hall,  of  Pendall  Hall,  near  Cedar  Grove,  Philadel- 
phia County.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hall,  born  in 
Burnley,  England,  in  1786,  and  Betty  Whitaker,  born  in  Royton, 
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England,  in  1791,  and  was  a granddaughter  of  Henry  Whitaker, 
one  of  the  first  mannfacturers  of  this  country.  Alexander  M.  Fox 
has  three  children,  all  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Amelia  H.,  William 
M.,  and  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  still  living.  He  was  brought  up  by 
his  parents  in  the  Dunkard  Church,  and,  while  not  a member,  he 
still  retains  a strong  feeling  for  the  society.  Since  his  marriage, 
he  has  connected  himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

Alexander  M.  Fox  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Second  and 
Poplar  streets,  learning  the  business  of  grocer  with  David  Adams. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  started  in  the  trade  for  himself 
at  925  North  Second  Street,  and  remained  there  for  twenty-five 
years,  when  he  retired,  turning  his  business  over  to  one  of  his 
faithful  employes.  During  his  entire  career  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  important  improvements  going  on  in  the  city,  county 
and  State,  and  has  been  identified  with  several  important  interests, 
such  as  railroads,  banks,  trust  companies  and  gas  works.  He  was 
a Director  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties  for 
some  years ; a Director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
twenty-seven  years,  still  continuing  as  such ; was  President  and 
Director  of  Second  and  Third  Street  Passenger  Railroad  Company 
for  some  twenty  years ; and  President  and  Trustee  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  Gas  Company  for  forty-two  years,  still  being  its  Presi- 
dent. He  has  also  served  as  Trustee  of  the  Northern  Savings 
Fund  and  Safe  Deposit  Company ; Director  of  the  Industrial  Trust, 
Title  and  Savings  Company ; Director  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  the  County  of  Philadelphia ; and  he  helped,  further,  to 
organize  the  Consolidation,  Union,  Eighth  National,  Second  National 
and  Tenth  National  Banks.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  American  Surety  Company;  Director  of  the  Union 
Traction  Company,  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  Frankford  and  South- 
wark; of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street  Passenger  Railway  Company; 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  Company,  and  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  Fox  served  as  Councilman  in  both  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon branches  for  five  years,  from  1864  to  1869.  During  the 
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Civil  War  lie  was  one  of  tHe  most  active  and  determined  Union 
men  in  liis  city,  and  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Union 
League,  in  1863,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  which  he  still  is. 

Mr.  Fox  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  using  his  influence  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  to  subscribe  to  the  stock,  which  they  did  to  the  extent 
of  ten  thousand  shares.  He  was  elected  a Director  originally  by 
the  City  Councils,  March,  1871,  to  represent  the  city’s  interests 
as  a stockholder.  On  the  purchase  by  the  railroad  company  of 
the  stock  held  by  the  city,  Mr.  Fox  was  continued  as  Director  by 
the  vote  of  the  stockholders,  and  he  has  held  the  position  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time.  Since  the  death  of  George  B. 
Roberts,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
Fox  is  the  only  Director  living  that  was  elected  as  early  as  the 
year  1871,  Mr.  Roberts  being  first  elected  a director  in  the  year 
1869. 


OR  some  men  Nature  selects  a vocation,  while  others 
resist  natural  tendencies,  and  erringly  follow  per- 
sonal inclination ; but  when  the  head  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  heart,  determination  with  quali- 
fication, when  genius  is  added  to  talent,  an  influence 
is  exercised  which  is  wide  in  its  scope,  powerful  in  its  results. 
No  sphere  of  life  illustrates  this  truth  more  accurately  or  more 
forcibly  than  the  profession  of  Law.  That  one,  who,  with  mental 
strength,  untiring  zeal  and  application,  a conscience  sensitive  yet 
firm,  a heart  pure  and  sympathetic,  enters  this  domain  of  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  of  opportunity,  many  triumphs  and  honors  await 
— even  the  judicial  mantle.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  elevated 
many  of  her  distinguished  jurists  to  the  Bench,  but  the  election 
of  Austin  O.  Fnrst,  late  President  Judge  of  the  Forty-ninth  Judic- 
ial District,  composed  of  Centre  and  Huntingdon  counties,  was  a 
worthy  recognition  of  natural  ability,  judicial  learning  and  high 
personal  characteristics. 

Austin  O.  Furst  was  born  in  1834,  near  Salona,  in  the  por- 
tion of  Centre  County  from  which  Clinton  County  was  subse- 
quently formed.  His  parents,  John  and  Barbara  Furst,  were 
descendants  of  that  sturdy  and  courageous  stock  which  had  fear- 
lessly penetrated  the  wilds  of  Central  Pennsylvania  at  the  dawn 
of  the  century,  and  his  father,  having  cleared  a considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Lamar  Township,  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Blessed  with  a large  family,  these  pious  parents  planted 
the  tree  of  life  within  that  home,  as  well  as  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, for  not  only  did  they  sacrifice  themselves  to  educate  their 
children,  but  labored  to  have  them  obey  the  Word  of  God. 
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After  a preparatory  course  in  tlie  public  schools  of  the  vicinity, 
the  snbject  of  our  sketch  entered  the  Academy  at  Salona,  where 
his  industry  and  learning  were  early  manifested.  Under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  President,  Prof.  H.  M,  McGuire,  subsequently 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  highly  honored  instructors,  he  was 
prepared  for  Dickinson  Seminary,  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1854,  with  the  honors 
of  his  class.  Subsequently,  he  entered  Dickinson  College  at  Car- 
lisle, to  complete  his  scientific  and  classical  course,  but  illness 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  studies,  and  to  return  home. 
Every  faculty  and  natural  instinct  of  his  being  appealed  to  the 
law,  and,  accordingly,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother, 
Cline  G.  Furst,  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  Clinton  County  in  i860.  Immediately  thereafter  he 
removed  to  Bellefonte,  was  admitted  to  the  Courts  of  Centre  County 
on  January  28,  1861,  and  has  ever  continued  to  reside  in  that 
charming  town  of  hospitable  people  and  beautiful  homes. 

Judge  Furst  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary 
Frances  Sanderson,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  His  present 
wife  was  Caroline  Watson  Chamberlin,  of  Milton,  Pennsylvania. 
His  children  are:  William  S.  Furst,  of  Philadelphia;  John  S.  Furst, 
of  Williamsport ; Jane  W.  Furst,  James  C.  Furst  and  Walter  B. 
Furst,  of  Bellefonte.  As  a man  of  character,  integrity  and  honor, 
he  early  associated  himself  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
of  societ}^  He  became  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Bellefonte,  and  has  served  continuously  as  an  Elder  since  1863. 
Ever  interested  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  town,  his 
zeal  and  efforts  were  readily  recognized,  and  for  nine  years  subse- 
quent to  1865  was  President  of  the  School  Board  of  Bellefonte. 

His  sole  pursuit  has  been  his  chosen  profession.  In  thought, 
word  and  action,  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  and  equity.  Gifted  with  a reten- 
tive memory,  possessing  an  analytical  and  a discriminating  mind, 
careful  in  his  premises,  sound  in  his  legal  conclusions,  a constant 
student  of  language  and  literature,  endowed  with  persuasive  orator- 
ical faculties,  he  achieved  many  triumphs  among  the  fellow  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Bar,  and,  in  November,  1884,  was  elected  President 
Judge  of  the  Forty-ninth  Judicial  District,  and  served  the  full 
term  of  ten  years,  ending  January  i,  1895.  As  Judge,  he  exer- 
cised a pronounced  independence  of  character;  he  rigidly  enforced 
the  law  restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  district,  and  estab- 
lished precedents  for  facilitating  the  disposition  of  causes.  Atten- 
tive during  argument  of  counsel,  quick  of  perception,  skilful  in 
discrimination,  persistent  in  research,  conservative  in  decision,  yet 
progressive  in  thought,  at  all  times  conscientious  in  his  conclu- 
sions, Judge  Furst’s  oral  decisions  were  always  scholarly,  able 
and  sound,  while  his  many  and  important  written  opinions,  to 
quote  a critic,  “rank  high  in  the  judicial  literature  of  the  State.” 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  resumed  the  active 
practice  of  the  law  at  Bellefonte  and  elsewhere,  having  as  associate 
in  Huntingdon,  John  D.  Dorris,  under  the  firm  name  of  Furst  & 
Dorris,  and  in  Philadelphia,  his  eldest  son,  under  the  firm  name 
of  A.  O.  & W.  S.  Furst.  Within  the  entire  domain  of  equity  and 
law,  civil,  criminal  and  Orphans’  Court,  has  he  labored,  frequently 
as  counsel  in  actions  of  ejectment,  so  as  to  be  regarded  one  of 
the  leading  land  lawyers  of  the  State,  again  appearing  before  State 
and  national  legislative  committees,  in  theological  controversies, 
in  Presbyterian  assemblages  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ; in  all  issues,  arguing  with  consummate  skill,  wide  learning 
and  signal  success. 
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ESCENDBD  from  two  lines  of  ancestors,  both  of 
whom  trace  their  American  origin  back  to  the 
days  of  William  Penn,  Philip  C.  Garrett  is  fully 
representative  of  the  highest  type  of  citizenship 
in  the  Keystone  State. 

Philip  C.  Garrett  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November  i, 
1834.  His  father  was  Thomas  C.  Garrett,  who  was  descended 
from  William  Garrett,  and  his  mother  was  Frances  Biddle  Garrett, 
who  was  descended  from  William  Biddle.  This  parentage  united 
two  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country.  Both  the  maternal  and 
paternal  branches  of  Mr.  Garrett’s  family  came  to  Philadelphia 
with  William  Penn  in  1682.  The  son,  Philip,  began  his  education 
at  the  Friends’  Infant  School  in  Philadelphia  in  about  1837,  when 
but  three  years  old,  and  he  continued  in  a course  of  study  until 
1851,  when  he  graduated  at  Haverford  College.  He  then  went 
with  Hacker,  Lea  & Company,  dry-goods  commission  merchants 
of  Philadelphia.  , In  1854  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Richard 
D.  Wood,  as  Wood  & Garrett,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 
This  firm  was  continued  for  twelve  years  and  met  with  excellent 
success,  and  after  the  war,  about  1868,  Mr.  Garrett  united  with 
his  brother,  John  B.  Garrett,  forming  the  firm  of  P.  C.  and  J.  B. 
Garrett,  also  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  which  continued  in 
the  trade  until  1872.  The  following  year  Mr.  Garrett  united  with 
David  N.  Lord,  under  the  firm  name  of  Philip  C.  Garrett  & Com- 
pany, continuing  until  1878,  altogether  a period  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  was  connected  with  some  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  interests  of  his  city  and  State.  When 

he  retired  he  became  interested  in  philanthropic  and  financial 
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organizations,  and  was  connected  witli  some  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations of  the  latter  class  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Garrett  is  now  a Director  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  in  the  affairs  of  which  famous  organization  he  takes  an 
active  interest,  and  also  of  the  Germantown  Trust  Company,  the  Ger- 
mantown Saving  Fund,  and  the  Mortgage  Trust  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a Director  in  the  York  Haven  Paper  Company, 
a large  manufacturing  corporation,  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  a number  of  others.  Not  alone  in  the  administration 
of  financial  affairs  is  Mr.  Garrett  recognized  as  a prominent  figure 
in  his  community,  but  through  his  connection  with  some  of  the 
leading  public  institutions  of  his  State,  as  well.  He  was  offered 
the  Independent  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  campaign  which  elected  Robert  B.  Pattison  for  his 
first  term;  but  this  he  refused.  Mr.  Garrett  preferred  that  parti- 
cipation in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  which  came  through 
an  active  interest  and  such  quiet  and  disinterested  services  as  he 
might  render  voluntarily,  rather  than  any  candidacy  which  could 
be  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  party. 

Mr.  Garrett  has  served  as  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  he  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  State  Lunacy 
Commission.  Mr.  Garrett  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith  a special  Commissioner  to 
the  Seneca  Indians.  In  1885  Mr.  Garrett  was  President  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  at  Washington.  His  interests  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Philadelphia  have,  perhaps,  been  best  indi- 
cated by  his  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  from 
1881  to  1883,  which  office  he  held  until  the  Committee’s  dissolution. 

On  May  18,  1865,  Mr.  Garrett  was  married  to  Elizabeth  W. 
Cope,  daughter  of  Alfred  Cope,  granddaughter  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
Sr.,  and  a sister  of  Professor  Edward  Drinker  Cope.  The  result 
of  this  union  has  been  two  children:  Miss  Frances  Biddle  Garrett 
and  Alfred  Cope  Garrett,  Ph.D.,  an  instructor  at  Harvard  College. 
Mr.  Garrett’s  chief  interests  to-day  are  found  in  the  various  philan- 
thropies which  have  claimed  his  attention  for  many  years,  and 
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wliicli  still  occupy  mucli  of  liis  time  and  thought.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  which  has  been  most 
influential  in  bringing  abont  recent  modifications  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians.  He  is  no  less  interested  in  educational  matters, 
having  at  one  time  been  a Director  of  Public  Schools  in  his  sec- 
tion, and  is  now  President  of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  for 
about  thirty  years  a Manager  of  Haverford  College.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  is  a Vice-President,  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  and  is  a member  of  several  learned  bodies,  such  as  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  latter 
he  is  a member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  His  connection  with 
the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is  of  large  inter- 
est to  him,  and  his  participation  in  the  higher  order  of  public 
affairs  was  indicated  in  his  work  with  the  international  arbitra- 
tion conferences. 


the  history  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a century  the  name  of  Joseph  M.  Gazzam 
appears  quite  frequently  in  connection  with  affairs 
of  State,  as  well  as  with  other  matters  of  pith 
and  moment.  Mr.  Gazzam  has  been  for  a long 
time  identified  with  many  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  and  both  as 
a professional  and  public  man  he  has  displayed  those  sterling 
qualities  which  have  gained  him  a place  among  the  leading 
Pennsylvanians  of  his  day.  Mr.  Gazzam,  in  addition  to  the 

important  field  which  he  has  covered  professionally,  has  quite  a 
high  position  in  the  State  socially,  and  he  is  an  active  member 
of  many  societies  and  institutions.  In  the  State  Senate  he  has 
served  with  distinction,  representing  the  best  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents most  admirably.  Many  extensive  and  diversified  business 
affairs  have  his  care,  yet  he  always  finds  time  for  public  work ; 
his  influence  is  exerted  in  many  public  movements. 

Joseph  M.  Gazzam  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  December  2,  1842. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  D.  and  Elizabeth  Antoinette 
Gazzam.  His  parents  were  both  highly  connected  and  prominent 
Pennsylvanians,  and  Mr.  Gazzam  has  inherited,  through  them, 
characteristic  traits  of  many  generations  of  distinguished  ancestors. 
His  father  was  a noted  physician  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  widely 
known  as  a lawyer  as  well.  He  was  for  many  years  an  important 
factor  in  politics.  In  1848  he  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for 
Governor,  and,  in  1856,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  His 
grandfather,  William  Gazzam,  was  a distinguished  journalist  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  who,  because  of  his 
inborn  love  of  liberty  and  in  his  belief  in  the  independence  of  the 
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American  Colonies,  was  compelled  to  leave  England  and  seek 
refuge  in  America,  wkose  cause  lie  had  espoused.  In  1792  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  went  to  Carlisle,  and  finally  to 
Pittsburg,  where  he  died  in  1811.  He  served  as  Collector  of  the 
Port  under  President  Madison.  Mr.  Gazzam’s  maternal  ancestry 
was  no  less  distinguished.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Antoinette 
Gazzam,  was  the  daughter  of  Constantine  Antoine  de  Beelen,  and 
granddaughter  of  Baron  Frederic  Eugene  Francois  Beelen  Bert- 
holff,  Austrian  Minister  to  this  country  in  1783-87. 

After  having  received  a public  school  education,  Joseph  M. 
Gazzam  took  a thorough  course  at  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Leaving  there,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  David 
Reed,  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  studied  with  energy  and  application. 
Completing  this  course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Allegheny 
County  in  1864,  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1867,  and  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1870.  During  his  residence  in 
Pittsburg  Mr.  Gazzam  received  many  honors,  and  became  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  served  several 
terms  as  a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  that  city,  and  also 
as  a member  of  the  State  Senate,  representing  the  Forty-third 
District.  His  name  was  also  conspicuously  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mayoralty  of  Pittsburg  and  as  a candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  Releasing  his  business  and 
professional  interests  in  that  city,  however,  Mr.  Gazzam  entered 
into  more  important  connections  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  commo- 
dious offices,  located  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  big  Girard  Build- 
ing, Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  now-a-days,  present  at  all  times 
a remarkable  activity,  and  speak  volumes  for  the  executive  ability 
of  Mr.  Gazzam. 

Mr.  Gazzam  came  to  Philadelphia  on  November  6,  1879,  hav- 
ing voted  in  Pittsburg  on  that  day  prior  to  leaving  for  a perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Quaker  City.  His  ability,  skill  and  learning 
immediately  won  recognition  in  his  new  field.  He  is  controlling 
officer  of  a number  of  well  known  organizations  and  corporations, 
and  he  conducts  their  affairs  with  fidelity,  foresight  and  rare  good 
judgment.  Among  the  institutions  with  which  he  is  prominently 
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identified  is  the  Pliiladelpliia  Finance  Company,  of  whicli  lie  is 
President.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Kenilworth  Inn  Company 
and  the  Kenilworth  Land  Company,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
and  of  the  Etowah  Iron  Company.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Quaker  City  National  Bank,  the  Auer  Light  Company,  of  South 
America,  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Bloomington  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  Ames-Bonner  Brush  Company,  Dent’s  Run  Coal 
Company  and  Deer  Creek  Coal  Company,  in  addition  to  which  he 
is  a Director  of  the  Spring  Garden  Insurance  Company,  the 
Bergen  County  (New  Jersey)  Traction  Company,  and  a number  of 
other  corporations. 

Notwithstanding  his  diversified  business  interests  and  the 
wide  range  of  his  professional  work,  Mr.  Gazzam  is  yet  able  to 
devote  considerable  attention  to  literary  pursuits  and  social  life.  He 
is  particularly  welcome  in  clubdom,  and  partakes  of  the  enjoyable 
features  furnished  by  several  organizations  with  much  appreciation. 
He  has  been  thrice  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Club, 
and  but  a short  time  since  was  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Union  League  one  of  the  one  hundred  author- 
ized life  members  of  that  famous  organization.  He  is  also  a 
Life  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Then,  too,  he  is  a member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  University  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  Citizens’  Municipal  Association,  Lawyers’  Club, 
the  Germantown  and  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  clubs,  the  Powelton 
Club  and  the  Fish  Protective  Association,  having  been  once  the 
President  of  the  last  named  organization. 


KW  prominent  citizens  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  State  have  come  to  their  present  high  posi- 
tions in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow  citizens  by 
a more  steadily  consistent  course  than  that  trav- 
eled by  Charles  Geyer,  Mayor  of  Allegheny,  and 
a highly  regarded  and  eminently  successful  business  man  of  that 
city.  Born  in  the  place  in  which  he  is  now  such  a conspicuous 
figure,  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  furthering  its  interests 
and  in  assisting  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
That  his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
his  fellow  citizens  is  indicated  in  the  honorable  position  he  now 
occupies. 

Charles  Geyer  was  bom  on  the  nth  day  of  May,  1849, 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Eleventh  Ward,  where  he  now 
resides.  His  residence  in  this  neighborhood  has  not  been  contin- 
uous, but  he  returned  to  it,  the  last  time,  in  1883,  and  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  affairs. 
His  father  was  Michael  Geyer,  and  his  mother  Catherine  Beckert, 
both  of  whom  came  to  this  country  in  1845,  from  their  native 
Alsace,  Germany,  from  which  fair  spot  have  come  so  many  sturdy 
and  industrious  emigrants  who  have  given  up  the  ties  of  their 
native  land  to  settle  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  annals  of  Penn- 
sylvania contain  many  pages  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  these 
hardy  people  and  of  their  children  and  descendants ; and  many 
high  places  in  social,  political  and  commercial  circles  have  been 
won  by  them  through  the  exercise  of  those  traits  of  perseverance 
and  discernment  which  have  ever  been  among  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  race.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  subject 
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of  this  biography,  on  landing  on  the  free  soil  of  America,  joined 
many  of  their  fellow  conntrymen  who  have  settled  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  and  became  residents  of  Allegheny,  where 
Charles  Geyer  was  born.  They  knew  that  America’s  institntions 
gave  equal  opportunities  to  all,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  dared 
hope  that,  in  so  few  years,  one  of  their  children  would  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  native 
city,  and  would  attain  such  a prominent  place  in  the  commercial 
world.  But  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  equip  their  son  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was  given  opportunities  of 
taking  a thorough  course  in  the  city’s  public  schools.  This  he  did 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  Allegheny,  rounding  out  the 
course  of  instruction  they  afforded  by  a year  spent  in  study  at 
one  of  the  best  private  schools  in  the  city. 

His  education  completed,  the  first  years  of  his  young  manhood 
were*  spent  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  large  market  gardening 
interests  which  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to  business  had 
built  up.  In  this  capacity  he  was  able  to  relieve  the  elder  Geyer 
of  many  of  the  burdens  of  the  business.  Turning  his  attention 
from  bucolic  pursuits  to  the  mercantile  world,  however,  in  1872, 
he  went  into  the  grocery  and  feed  business  as  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Geyer  & Friz.  Here  he  first  gave  sign  of  that 
remarkable  fitness  for  commercial  transactions  that  has  since 
gained  him  a foremost  place  among  the  prominently  successful 
men  of  Allegheny.  For  several  years,  until  1878,  he  gave  his 
entire  attention  to  building  up  his  business  and,  devoting  himself 
to  one  line  of  endeavor  only,  soon  grasped  success  with  a steady 
hand  and  made  his  house  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  city.  In 
the  latter  year  he  began  to  look  about  for  other  fields  in  which 
to  extend  his  interests  and  finally  entered  the  ice  trade,  still 
devoting,  however,  a considerable  share  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  his  grocery  and  feed  establishment.  In  the  next  few  years  his 
interests  in  the  ice  business  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that, 
in  1883,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  mercantile  pursuits  and  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  that  fell  to  him  as  President  of 
the  Brie  Ice  Company  and  Vice-President  of  the  Chautauqua  Lake 
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Ice  Company,  the  latter  of  which  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  is  now  the  most  extensive  operator  and  largest  dealer  in 
and  manufacturer  of  ice  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Geyer  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  political  affairs, 
for  which  he  has  evinced  considerable  aptitude,  and  has  long  stood 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  Party,  of  which  he  is  an 
ardent  member.  His  high  rating  in  commercial  circles  and  his 
sterling  integrity  and  well  known  ability  have  won  him  marked 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  political  associates,  and  as  a result 
Mr.  Geyer  has  found  time  to  lay  aside  his  business  cares  and 
devote  a portion  of  his  attention  to  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  municipality.  He  served  six  years  in  the  Common  Council 
of  Allegheny,  and  there  amply  npheld  his  reputation  as  a pnblic- 
spirited  citizen,  but  resigned  in  1883,  on  aceonnt  of  his  removal 
from  the  Sixth  Ward,  which  he  represented,  to  the  Bleventh,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  His  conspicnous  services  in  official  life,  as 
well  as  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken  in  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  thriving  city  of  Allegheny,  led  to  his  nomination, 
in  the  spring  of  1896,  by  the  Republican  Party,  as  its  candidate 
for  Mayor,  and  he  was  elected  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Geyer  is  at  present  devoting  almost  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  exacting  dnties  of  his  positions  as  Mayor  of  Allegheny  and 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Chautanqua  Lake  Ice  Company,  still  find- 
ing opportunity,  however,  to  take  a place  in  the  forefront  of  every 
movement  calculated  to  further  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
of  his  birth. 


SS  than  half  a century  ago  the  “ click-click  ” of 
the  telegraph  ticker  was  practically  a new  and 
strange  music  in  the  country,  and  it  was  only  the 
large  cities  of  Pennsylvania  which  enjoyed  the 
innumerable  benefits  of  the  then  wonderful  inven- 
tion. The  progress  along  every  line  which  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  since  that  time  is  represented  very  thoroughly  in 
the  vast  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  great  telegraph 
system  which  connects  city  with  city,  town  with  town,  and  hamlet 
with  hamlet  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  great 
organizations  which  have  so  wonderfully  developed  this  system 
have  engaged  the  services  of  some  of  the  brainiest  and  brightest 
men  of  the  time,  and  William  B.  Gill,  Superintendent  of  the  Sixth 
District,  Kastern  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  them.  Since  i86i,  when  he  first  entered  the  tele- 
graph service  as  a messenger  boy  with  the  Inland  Telegraph 
Company,  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  every  branch  of  his  chosen  profession. 

William  B.  Gill  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  27, 
1847.  He  was  but  a lad  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Inland 
Telegraph  Company,  but  his  powers  of  perception  were  keen,  and 
he  quickly  saw  that  in  a comparatively  new  enterprise  such  as 
that  was  at  the  time,  he  would  have  opportunities  to  rise;  conse- 
quently he  determined  to  continue  in  the  service,  and,  subsequently, 
in  1866,  was  employed  by  the  Western  Union  Company.  His 
ability  and  industry  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  made 
Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Philadelphia  office.  His  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Superintendent’s  office  under  James 
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Merrihew  followed  in  1875,  and  lie  was  later  made  Assistant 
Superintendent.  On  Mr.  Merrihew’s  transfer  to  New  York,  in 

1880,  as  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  Gill  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Sixth  District,  which  position  he  held  until 

1881,  when  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Telegraph  Line,  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Line,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  which  were  completed  in  a very  short 
time.  In  1882  Mr.  Gill  accepted  a position  as  Manager  of  the 
Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  Philadelphia,  but  he  resigned 
the  same  year  to  become  General  Superintendent  of  the  Delaware 
and  Atlantic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  By  this  time 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  service,  both 
from  a managerial  and  constructive  point'  of  view,  and  was 
accounted  one  of  the  most  thorough-going  and  expert  telegraph 
men  in  the  country.  In  1883  he  was  again  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sixth  District  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  his  position  with  the  Dela- 
ware and  Atlantic  Company.  He  has  held  the  Superintendency 
of  this  district  ever  since,  profitably  extending  its  field  of  useful- 
ness, and  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  popular  and  able  officials 
of  the  great  Western  Union  Company. 

The  district  under  Mr.  Gill’s  care  is  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance. It  extends  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  Potomac  River  and  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  it  embraces  the  vast  trunk  routes  between 
the  North,  South  and  the  West.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington;  has  nearly  1,300  offices,  with 
6,500  miles  of  pole-line,  43,000  miles  of  wire,  and  2,000  employes. 
But  Mr.  Gill,  aside  from  these,  has  other  important  connections. 
His  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  in  both  a technical  and  official 
capacity,  is  so  complete  that  his  services  are  valuable  to  several 
other  organizations.  He  is  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph  Company,  and  Director  and  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  numerous  telegraph  companies  and  other  corporations. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  represent 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  on  March 
I,  1893,  he  was  appointed  a Member  of  the  Board  of  World’s  Fair 
Managers.  Mr.  Gill  has  received  honors  in  other  directions,  his 
capabilities  having  been  recognized  upon  numerous  occasions.  On 
June  16,  1890,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  by  Governor  Beaver.  He  filled  this  of&ce  with 
great  credit,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  re-appointed  by  both  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  and  Governor  Hastings,  still  retaining  the  post.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion from  the  Thirty-second  District,  serving  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  He  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  busi- 
ness and  public  affairs  in  the  State ; his  progress  points  out  a way 
to  success  which  may  well  serve  as  an  example  to  emulative 
young  men.  Mr.  Gill  is  a Director  in  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  always 
indicated  a remarkable  business  tact  and  judgment.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  tributes  to  Mr.  Gill’s  ability  was  his  appointment 
to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1888.  He  served  to  his  own  distinction  and  the  Com- 
pany’s profit  until  1895. 

Beginning  life  practically  as  a messenger  boy,  Mr.  Gill  has 
advanced  step  by  step  into  an  enviable  position  of  prominence 
and  respect  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  his  entire 
career  of  activity  and  zeal  he  has  ever  been  actuated  by  motives 
of  the  greatest  integrity,  a fact  which  has  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  highest  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 


y\MONG  the  brilliant  and  brainy  men  the  Scotch-Irish 
\ race  has  given  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may 
be  numbered  the  subject  of  this  biography.  His 
family  has  from  time  to  time  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  State  for  its  good  and  great  men, 
and  on  this  roll  William  B.  Given  occupies  a deserved  place.  In 
the  politics  of  the  State  there  have  probably  been  greater  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  individual  advancement  than  through  any 
other  channel,  and  the  marked  abilities  possessed  by  Mr.  Given 
have  combined  to  make  his  position  in  the  Democratic  Party  a con- 
spicuous one.  As  a lawyer  he  has  won  both  honorable  recogni- 
tion and  a competence. 

The  Given  family  are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  James  Given, 
the  grandfather  of  William  B.,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and,  having  emigrated  to  America  during  his  early  life,  settled  in 
Chester  County,  removing  later  to  Columbia,  Lancaster  County, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  He  became  quite  pros- 
perous, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  possessed  considerable  wealth. 
Politically,  he  was  a Democrat,  and  was  a man  of  prominence 
in  the  community.  He  married  and  had  nine  children.  William 
F.,  one  of  this  number,  was  bom  near  Downingtown,  Chester 
County,  January  20,  1813,  and,  during  the  year  1816,  removed  to 
Columbia,  where  he  grew  to  man’s  estate  and  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father.  In  1859  he  retired  from  active  business,  and 
purchased  a farm  near  Baltimore  City,  Maryland,  and  settled 
thereon,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1862.  William  F.  Given 
married  Miss  Susan  A.,  a daughter  of  Rev.  William  Bams,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a result  of  this  union,  William 
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B.  Given  was  bom  September  25,  1856,  in  Columbia,  though  Mary- 
land, to  which  he  early  removed,  was  the  scene  of  his  boyhood 
experience.  He  was  a student  in  private  schools  in  Baltimore, 
later  at  the  Saunders  Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  then  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Having  chosen  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  began  his  studies  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  offices  of  Vincent  ly.  Bradford  and  Bmanuel 
Rey,  and  completed  them  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  M.  North, 
of  Columbia,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  December,  1877.  He 
has  practiced  law  in  Columbia  ever  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar, 
and  has  been  successful.  Mr.  Given  manifested  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and.  served  for  six  years  as  a member  and.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Board  of  Education.  For  many  years  he 
was  Solicitor  of  Columbia  Borough.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
duties  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  Electric  Railway  System  of 
Lancaster  County,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  Receiver  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Traction  Company,  a corporation  operating  fifty-nine 
miles  of  electric  railway.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Wilson 
Laundry  Machinery  Company  and  a Director  in  the  Columbia 
National  Bank ; the  Keeley  Stove  Company,  the  Triumph  Shirt 
Company,  the  Columbia  Water  Company,  the  Columbia  Gas  Com- 
pany, East  Columbia  Land  Company,  the  Triumph  Embroidery 
Company,  and  a Trustee  of  the  large  silk  mill,  and  also  of  the 
large  lace  mill,  now  in  operation  at  Columbia.  In  politics  Mr. 
Given  is  an  active  and  pronounced  Democrat.  He  was  a member 
of  the  State  Committee  for  many  years.  Chairman  of  his  County 
Committee  for  a number  of  terms,  and  has  been  a Delegate  to 
almost  every  State  Convention  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  was 
a Delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1892  and  in  1896.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  which  was  held 
at  Allentown  in  April,  1896,  and  in  his  address  to  the  Convention 
took  high  and  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  a single  gold  standard. 
At  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  1896,  he  took  a decided 
stand  against  the  position  of  the  majority  on  the  financial  ques- 
tion, and  before  leaving  Chicago  announced  his  determination  to 
temporarily  part  company  with  the  organization.  He  was  active 
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in  advocating  a third  ticket,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  a 
National  Democratic  County  Convention  was  held  in  Lancaster 
County.  He  subsequently  was  sent  as  a Delegate  to  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall  Convention,  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  a Delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  Indianapolis,  which  nomi- 
nated Palmer  and  Buckner.  He  was  elected  State  Chairman  of  the 
new  party  organization  for  Pennsylvania,  and  for  ten  weeks  con- 
ducted an  earnest,  active  and  aggressive  campaign,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Bullitt  Building  and  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a candidate  of  his  party  for  the  ofS.ce  of  District  Attorney  in  1878, 
and  was  nominated  for  Congressional  honors  in  1882. 

Mr.  Given  was  married  September  5,  1879,  to  Mazie  E.,  only 
daughter  of  Abraham  Bruner,  of  Columbia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Given 
have  four  children — Krna,  Jane  B.,  William  B.,  Jr.,  and  Susan  A. 


AMES  GAY  GORDON,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  No.  3,  of  Philadelpliia,  was  bom  November 
II,  1855.  His  career  bas  been  one  of  successes,  and 
now,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two  years,  bis  char- 
acter before  tbe  community  as  judge,  orator  and 
literary  man,  places  bim  among  tbe  foremost  of  Pbiladelpbia  citi- 
zens. He  is  of  Scotcb-Irisb  ancestry,  tbe  son  of  Andrew  Gordon 
and  Mary  Caldwell  Gordon,  both  from  tbe  County  Antrim, 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  tbe  public  schools,  and  graduated 
from  tbe  Central  High  School  February,  1873.  He  studied  law 
with  Le^vis  C.  Cassidy,  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  Bar  February,  1876. 
He  married  Kate  EeCompte  Woolford,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
November  14,  1883,  and  bas  six  children  living:  John  Douglass 
Gordon,  James  Gay  Gordon,  Jr.,  Mary  Caldwell  Gordon,  Charles 
Caldwell  Gordon,  Kate  Woolford  Gordon,  and  Andrew  Gordon. 

Elected  to  tbe  State  Senate  in  November,  1880,  be,  by  bis 
force,  industry  and  eloquence,  attained  prominence  in  a body  strong 
in  characters  like  Senators  William  A.  Wallace,  John  Stewart,  Simon 
P.  Wolverton,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  etc.  In  tbe  legislative  session  of 
1883,  on  January  25th,  Senator  Gordon  presented  a bill  entitled, 
“ An  Act  relative  to  tbe  supervision  and  control  of  asylums  or 
bouses  in  which  lunatics  are  detained,”  which  became  a law  May  8, 
1883.  Tbe  effect  of  this  law  was  to  give  safeguards  to  persons 
confined.  This  incident  happily  connects  with  tbe  earnest  investi- 
gation be  is  now  making  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  criminal  and 
convict  insane  in  tbe  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  tbe  fruits  of  bis 
first  labors  may,  at  this  writing  (1897),  reaped  in  some  per- 
manent reform  of  tbe  present  penal  and  lunacy  systems. 
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From  the  commencement  of  his  political  career  he  has  been 
prominent  in  championing  reform.  His  voice  and  guidance  were 
active  in  the  public  and  private  counsels  that  gave  to  Demo- 
cracy so  many  successes  in  the  period  following  1877.  As  a Sena- 
tor he  stood  in  the  sessions  of  1881  and  1883,  as  the  defender 
of  economic  measures.  During  the  latter  of  these  sessions  Lewis 
C.  Cassidy  was  the  Attorney-General,  William  S.  Stenger  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  James  Gay  Gordon  was  the 
active  representative  in  the  Senate  for  all  that  the  reform  State 
administration  stood.  His  personal  force  and  most  effective  ora- 
torical abilities  were  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  “ extra  session  ” 
of  the  Legislature,  in  1883,  when  he  held  the  minority  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  passage  of  an 
apportionment  bill  as  required  by  the  Constitution.  He  com- 
mendably  evidenced  the  consistency  of  his  convictions  by  returning 
to  the  State  Treasury  his  salary  for  the  “ extra  session  ” upon 
the  ground  that  the  Senate,  having  failed  to  adopt  a new 
apportionment,  as  commanded  by  the  Constitution,  members  were 
not  entitled  to  any  pay.  He  was  prominently  active  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  competing 
telegraph  lines,  and  he  labored  - for  the  Free  Pipe  Line  bills,  and 
presented  and  urged,  in  June,  1883,  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
foreign  corporations  in  this  State. 

He  was  appointed  a Judge  of  Philadelphia  County  October 
17,  1885,  to  fill  the  nnexpired  term  of  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Yerkes,  deceased.  He  was  elected  for  the  full  term  in  Novem- 
ber, 1886.  He  is  commended  for  his  independence  and  fearless- 
ness, his  industry,  and  constant  attendance,  and  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  duties  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  well  as 
the  Common  Pleas  Courts.  He  received,  in  1896,  the  unani- 
mous nomination  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions, 
and  was  re-elected  in  November  of  that  year  without  any 
opposition,  for  another  ten  years’  term.  He  was  prominent  upon 
the  bench  in  the  first  four  sessions  of  the  License  Court  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  bench  was  composed,  in  these  sessions,  of  Judges 
L— 17. 
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D.  Newlin  Fell,  Robert  N.  Wilson,  F.  Amdee  Bregy  and  James 
Gay  Gordon.  When  the  High  License  Laws  of  1887  went  into 
force  there  were  5773  licenses  in  Philadelphia.  The  Court  cut 
them  down  to  1343  at  their  first  session  in  1888;  in  1889,  to 
1203;  in  1890,  to  1173.  These  labors  were  arduous  and  exacting, 
and  were  conducted  under  criticisms,  and  even  threats,  that  made 
the  work  most  embarrassing,  but  the  independent  action  of  the 
Court  in  the  interests  of  the  people  is  now  fully  vindicated. 

Of  his  public  speeches,  his  address  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Society,  February  ii,  1892,  and  his  eulogies  of 
State  Senator  John  Cochran  in  the  Senate  on  February  15,  1883, 
and  of  Judge  Ludlow  at  the  Bar  meeting,  September  22,  1886, 
best  exhibit  his  varied  style  and  his  eminent  powers.  His  mind 
is  philanthropic,  and  his  intellect  and  labors  are  constantly  exer- 
cised in  formulating  and  aiding  reform  ideas  in  Government,  or 
in  giving  his  personal  and  judicial  influence  and  power  to  the 
abatement  of  public  evils,  as  shown  notably  by  his  effective  efforts 
in  stopping  boxing  and  fighting  exhibitions,  in  closing  the 
immoral  “ dives  ” that  infested  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  present 
investigation  of  the  criminal  and  convict  insane.  An  incident 
will,  in  this  connection,  be  recalled.  It  was  Judge  Gordon’s  severe 
denunciation  of  the  “ Camden  Marriages  ” in  a case  brought  to 
his  notice  in  Quarter  Sessions  Court  in  1894,  where  a middle 
aged  tramp  had  taken  a girl  of  fifteen  from  Philadelphia,  and  had 
a marriage  ceremony  performed,  that  led  to  action  by  the  religious 
bodies  in  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  and  aroused  the  press  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  agitation  led  to  the  passage,  in 
1897,  of  a Reform  Act  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  that  now 
makes  a license  necessary.  As  Judge  he  is  also  noted  for  the 
perspicuous  style  and  concise  language  which  make  his  charges 
models  for  the  members  of  the  Bar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  clear 
to  the  juror.  At  the  time  of  his  second  nomination  for  Judge,  in 
1896,  the  active  Bar  was  practically  unanimous  for  his  re-nomina- 
tion, and  he  received  the  unexampled  endorsement  of  over  one 
thousand  lawyers,  without  regard  to  party. 


■EnoCaFfola. 


HEREVER  on  the  globe  the  American  vessels 
sail  or  steam,  the  name  of  Clement  A.  Griscom 
is  a familiar  one.  Chiefly  to  his  efforts  is  it 
due  that  the  American  flag  floats  over  one  of 
the  most  important  steamship  lines  of  the  world. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Griscom’s  rise  in  life  and  of  his  identification 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  country  is  an  interesting  one. 

Clement  A.  Griscom,  the  head  of  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company,  occupies  a place  in  the  maritime  world  more 
prominent,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  American.  His  rise 
from  the  ranks  in  the  office  of  the  great  shipping  firm  of  Peter 
Wright  & Sons  was  in  a degree  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
worth  of  his  thorough-going  business  spirit,  but  the  spread  of 
American  commerce  and  the  movement  for  the  wider  use  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  sea  were  labors  unselfishly  shouldered 
by  him  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  his  work  as  the  chief  of  the 
Navigation  Company.  Mr.  Griscom  was  born  March  15,  1841, 
and  is  the  descendant  of  a family  that  for  two  centuries  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  of  that 
name,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  having  settled  there  in 
1680.  The  family  from  which  his  mother  descended  was  also 
active  in  the  public  affairs,  Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of  her  ancestors, 
having  been,  from  1684  to  1693,  Deputy  Governor  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Griscom  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and,  after  two  years  in  the  High  School,  finished 
his  studies  in  the  Academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  entered 
the  office  of  Peter  Wright  & Sons  as  a clerk,  but  was  rapidly 
advanced.  In  1863,  when  but  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  firm,  gradually  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  activities,  until  it 
embraced  largely  the  management  of  the  ship  and  steamship  enter- 
prises which  formed  a leading  part  of  the  firm’s  business.  His 
superiors  had  had  ample  evidence  of  his  ability,  and,  as  they  grew 
older,  with  confidence  placed  in  his  hands  the  direction  of  one 
department  after  another.  To  the  shipping  interests  of  the  honse 
he  devoted  every  energy,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  he 
set  himself  was  the  exhaustive  study  of  marine  architecture  in 
its  special  application  to  the  merchant  marine.  His  standing  in 
this  science  was  recognized  by  his  selection  to  be  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
and  his  subsequent  re-election  each  year.  In  1871,  when  the 
International  Navigation  Company  was  established,  Mr.  Griscom 
became  its  Vice-President,  and,  in  1881,  when  Mr.  James  A.  Wright 
resigned  from  the  Presidency,  he  succeeded  to  that  ofiS.ce,  which  he 
still  occupies.  The  company  has  grown  steadily ; it  owns  the 
fleet  of  the  “ American  Line,”  now  numbering  four  palatial  vessels, 
and,  as  it  controls  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  “ Red  Star  Line,” 
a Belgian  company,  and  nearly  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  an  English 
company,  its  fleet  is  thns  brought  to  a total  of  twenty-two  vessels. 
The  steamships  “ New  York  ” and  “ Paris,”  bnilt  nnder  Mr.  Gris- 
com’s  direction,  were  placed  under  American  registry  at  his 
instance.  These  were  quickly  followed  by  the  “ St.  Louis  ” and 
“ St.  Paul,”  the  first  American  passenger  vessels  that  deserved  the 
name  of  ocean  greyhounds  built  for  American  capital  by  Ameri- 
can workmen,  at  Philadelphia’s  great  shipyard.  Cramp’s,  and  flying 
the  American  flag.  Included  in  the  fleet  of  the  company  are 
those  pioneer  Philadelphia-built  ocean  steamships,  the  “ Pennsyl- 
vania,” “ Ohio,”  “ Indiana  ” and  “ Illinois,”  of  the  old  “ American 
Line,”  and  which  constitnted  for  a long  time  the  only  trans- 
Atlantic  line  under  our  flag.  The  vessels  were  bought  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1884.  Mr.  Griscom  labored 
earnestly  to  secnre  Congressional  legislation  in  support  of  the  fine 
fleet  that  was  ultimately  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  His  patriotism  was  recognized  by  the  press  and  by  many 
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public  bodies,  and  by  none  of  tbe  latter  more  strongly  than  by 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  which,  on  April  18,  1893,  gave 
a banquet  in  his  honor  and  presented  him  with  eulogistic  resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Griscom  has  also  been  a prominent  factor  in  other 
business  enterprises.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company ; of  the  Bank  of  North  America ; the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America ; the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company;  the  Western  Saving  Fund  Society,  and 
other  transportation  and  industrial  companies.  With  others  he 
organized  the  National  Transit  Company,  a Pennsylvania  enter- 
prise which  has  the  most  complete  system  of  petroleum  pipes  and 
storage  tanks.  For  several  years  he  served  as  its  President. 

Mr.  Griscom  is  a member  of  a number  of  the  Quaker  City’s 
clubs,  including  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse,  Union  League, 
Farmers’  and  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  which  last  he  has 
been  Commodore  for  the  past  two  years.  In  New  York  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Union,  the  Metropolitan  and  the  New  York  Yacht 
clubs.  His  home,  “ Dolobran,”  (named  for  the  old  seat  of  the 
Lloyd  family  in  Wales)  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  near  Haverford.  In  1862  Mr.  Griscom  was  married  to 
Frances  C.  Biddle.  They  have  had  five  children. 


ILITARY  and  mercantile  circles  have  few  men  more 
prominently  in  the  public  eye  or  more  widely 
known  than  Klisha  Atherton  Hancock,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hancock 
& Company,  has  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  his  city,  and,  by  untiring  industry  and  hon- 
orable business  methods,  has  built  up  an  establishment  probably  pre- 
eminent in  the  grain  shipping  business  in  the  United  States. 

Busha  Atherton  Hancock  was  born  in  what  was  then 
Wilkes-Barre  Township,  but  now  known  as  Plains  Township,  a few 
miles  from  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1839.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  the  early  boyhood  of  the 
subject  of  this  review  was  largely  spent  at  farm  work.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  country  schools  during  the  winter 
months,  and,  although  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  for  obtain- 
ing an  education  were  limited,  yet  he  made  the  best  use  of  the 
facilities  within  his  reach,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  broad, 
general  knowledge  which  he  now  enjoys.  When  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  where,  after  two 
years  spent  in  school,  he  entered  a machine  shop  as  an  appren- 
tice. He  applied  himself  as  closely  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
as  he  had  previously  devoted  himself  to  his  books,  and  zealously 
labored  the  full  time  of  his  apprenticeship.  After  attaining  his 
majority  he  commenced  work  as  a journeyman,  but  his  career  as 
a machinist  was  abruptly  terminated  in  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in 
a military  company  at  Wilkes-Barre  to  lend  his  aid  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion.  When  this  organization  arrived  at  Harrisburg  his 
services  were  declined,  because  the  State’s  quota  of  troops  had  been 
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filled,  but  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  President  Lincoln  issued 
a call  for  additional  troops,  and  Mr.  Hancock  again  entered  the 
service  of  the  country  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  H,  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  (Loehiel)  Volunteer  Cavalry.  For  nearly  four  years, 
and  until  the  war  was  thoroughly  over,  he  remained  in  the  army, 
doing  valiant  service  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was 
many  times  commended  by  his  superior  ofl&cers  both  for  personal 
gallantry  and  for  able  and  efidcient  discharge  of  duties,  being 
several  times  mentioned  and  commended  in  the  dispatches  to  the 
War  Department.  During  his  army  service  Major  Hancock  par- 
ticipated in  fifty  battles  and  upwards,  principally  while  with  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  R. 
B.  Mitchell  and  B.  M.  McCook.  He  took  an  active  part  in  opera- 
tions against  Morgan’s  forces  in  his  several  raids;  in  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  was  with  the 
Federal  army  in  their  victorious  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  wounded 
while  in  command  of  the  Third  Battalion  at  Averysborough,  North 
Carolina,  March  16,  1865,  the  wound  resulting  in  the  amputation 
of  his  left  leg.  He  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  iu 
July,  1865,  with  a record  equalled  by  few  of  the  nation’s  heroes. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace.  Major  Hancock  returned  to  his  home 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where  he  spent  a year  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound. 

His  disabled  condition  having  induced  him  to  seek  a mercan- 
tile occupation,  he  opened  a mining  supply  store  at  Plains,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1866.  For  nine  years  he  continued  iu  this  business, 
removing  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1875,  and  forming  a partnership  with 
his  brother,  a resident  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Together  they  entered 
the  grain  shipping  trade  in  a modest,  unassuming  way.  In  1878 
the  firm  of  Hancock  & Company  was  merged  into  that  of  Han- 
cock, Grier  & Company.  In  1884  it  was  again  established  as 
Hancock  & Company,  with  only  the  original  partners,  J.  and  E.  A. 
Hancock.  By  pursuing  strictly  legitimate  business  methods  and 
refraining  from  all  hazardous  speculations,  slowly  and  step  by  step 
this  firm,  having  first  laid  a broad  and  substantial  foundation,  has 
raised  up  a mercantile  and  exporting  house  second  to  no  grain 
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shipping  firm  in  the  United  States.  Straightforwardness  in  every 
transaction,  promptness  in  all  engagements  and  instant  payment 
of  all  just  demands  are  the  principles  which  have  always  governed 
its  numerous  transactions  and  won  for  it  high  place  in  commer- 
cial circles. 

Major  Hancock  had  been  in  Philadelphia  but  four  years  when 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Commercial 
Bxchange.  Governor  Hoyt,  on  assuming  the  Gubernatorial  office, 
appointed  Major  Hancock  as  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  a position  in  which  he 
served  during  the  Governor’s  term.  While  a resident  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Colonel  Hancock  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  People’s 
Bank,  was  a Director  of  the  institution  and  held  the  place  until 
he  left  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  now  a 
Director  of  the  Fourth  Street  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  also  a Director  in  the  Merchants’  Beneficial  Association,  but 
voluntarily  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  other  busi- 
ness. For  several  years  he  was  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  a part  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  system.  Governor  Hastings  appointed  Colonel  Hancock  as 
the  representative  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Dodge  at  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley. 

Major  Hancock’s  engaging  personality  and  his  high  standing 
in  social  and  mercantile  circles  have  won  for  him  many  friends. 
He  filled  the  office  of  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  organization  he  is  still  a mem- 
ber, as  he  is  also  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  Rittenhouse  and  Country  clubs.  During 
the  summer  of  1897  Major  Hancock  took  a much  needed  rest, 
recruiting  his  health  and  finding  delightful  recreation  in  a European 
trip  of  several  months’  duration. 
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ARIHD  interests  have  demanded  the  attention  of 
James  Denton  Hancock  during  his  busy  career, 
but  uniform  success  and  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  his  just  rewards. 
The  sixty  years  of  his  life  have  been  very  event- 
ful, filled  with  accomplishment,  until  to-day  he  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  eminent  exemplar  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  types  of  the  American  citizen.  The  arena  of  his  services 
and  triumphs  has  been  wide,  and  he  has  won  recognition  as  a 
college  professor,  a member  of  the  Bar,  a public  official,  an  author, 
a leader  in  the  railway  world,  and  a developer  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  State.  Although  a strong  supporter  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Democratic  party,  he  has  never  failed  to  assert  his 
independence  of  thought  and  action  when  he  deemed  that  his  duty 
demanded  it. 

James  Denton  Hancock  was  bom  on  the  9th  day  of  June, 
1837,  in  the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley,  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  the  son  of  James  Hancock  and  Mary  Perkins. 
His  grandfather  on  his  father’s  side  was  Jonathan  Hancock,  a 
prominent  resident  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  well  known  in  financial 
circles  as  a Director  in  the  Branch  National  Bank  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  John  Perkins,  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  valley,  and 
was  one  of  the  victims  slain  during  the  historic  massacre  at 
Wyoming  in  1778.  James  Denton  Hancock  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  being  rounded  out  by  a short  course 
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at  Wyoming  Institute  and  Wyoming  Seminary.  Even  thus  early 
he  gave  bright  promise  of  an  eminent  future.  Such  notable  prog- 
ress did  he  make  with  his  studies  and  such  interest  did  he  dis- 
play in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1859.  For  the  two  years  and  a half  succeeding,  Mr. 
Hancock  was  a tutor  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  but,  not  desiring  to  make  pedagogy  his 
profession  in  life,  during  the  years  of  his  professorship  he  utilized 
his  spare  moments  in  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Pittsburg  in  1861,  and  there  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  January,  1865,  at  which  time  he  removed  to 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  which  thriving  community  he  has  since  been  actively 
identified.  Indeed,  many  of  the  enterprises  of  the  city  owe  to  his 
knowledge  and  foresight  much  of  their  success.  Mr.  Hancock  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  for  Congress  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1892,  and  also  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  the  State  for  Congressman- 
at-Large  in  the  spring  of  1894.  In  1871  Governor  Hoyt  appointed 
Mr.  Hancock  to  the  position  of  Trustee  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Warren.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  thirteen  years  and  until 
Governor  Hastings  appointed  his  successor.  In  1896  Mr.  Han- 
cock was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  for 
Blector-at-Large  on  the  Presidential  ticket  but,  as  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  some  of  the  planks  in  the  Chicago  platform,  he  dis- 
played that  independence  of  character  which  has  ever  been  among 
his  most  marked  traits,  and  declined  the  honor.  He  thereupon 
allied  himself  with  the  National  Democratic  party  and  was  elected 
a delegate  to  the  Indianapolis  Convention  which  nominated  Palmer 
and  Buckner. 

In  1877  Mr.  Hancock  became  the  Solicitor  of  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  which  he  served  with  singular  zeal  and 
fidelity,  resigning  the  post,  however,  in  1888.  He  was  appointed 
Solicitor  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  1878.  In  1887  the  post  of  General  Solicitor  of  the  road 
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came  to  him  as  a fitting  recognition  of  his  services  in  a legal 
capacity.  This  post,  however,  was  resigned  in  December,  1890. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  adopted  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  of 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  reservations  on  the  Allegheny 
River  in  1879,  under  the  name  of  ‘‘  Nya  Gua  Hai,”  or  “ Grizzly 
Bear.” 

Mr.  Hancock  finds  his  principal  interests  in  the  coal  and  oil 
industries,  devoting,  however,  considerable  attention  to  railroad 
affairs  and  to  those  of  various  other  corporations.  He  has  written 
much  upon  economic  subjects,  for  which  he  holds  the  medal  and 
honorary  membership  in  the  famous  Cobden  Club.  The  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  both  of  which  organizations  he  is  a prominent 
member,  also  have  the  benefit  of  his  research  and  talents  as 
applied  to  political  and  social  economics.  Mr.  Hancock’s  distin- 
guished ancestry  through  his  mother’s  family  has  made  him  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution of  Pennsylvania,  with  which  he  is  also  actively  identified. 
While  many  public  positions  have  come  to  him,  he  has  aspired 
to  no  ofl&ce  and  sought  no  recognition  for  his  services.  All  the 
nominations  for  public  positions  which  have  come  to  Mr.  Han- 
cock have  been  forced  upon  him  against  his  wish ; yet  he  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a citizen  to  finally  and 
irrevocably  refuse,  especially  as  he  had  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  advocating  such  economic  and  social  measures  as  com- 
mended themselves  to  him,  and  in  discussing  the  issues  in  elec- 
tion contests  wherein  they  were  involved. 

Mr.  Hancock’s  first  wife  was  Miss  Hlla  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Pitts- 
burg, to  whom  he  was  married  in  September,  1865.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Miss  Mary  Kate  Hitchcock,  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  They  were  married  in  1873.  Mr.  Hancock  has  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  Lawrence  P.,  Ella  C.  and  Mary  E.  Hancock. 


KW  members  of  tbe  judiciary  in  tbe  country  are 
more  worthy  of  the  high  office  which  they  hold 
than  William  Brantly  Hanna,  President  Judge  of 
the  Orphans’  Court  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Hanna 
has  been  on  the  Bench  in  his  present  capacity 
since  the  new  Constitution  of  1874,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Orphans’  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  has  had  a long 
and  splendid  service. 

William  Brantly  Hanna  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1835.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  Hanna,  now  deceased, 
and  who  was  a distinguished  practitioner  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
for  over  forty  years,  and  a nephew  of  the  late  James  Hanna,  also 
a prominent  member  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  a leader  of  the  Bar  in  California.  Judge  Hanna 
comes  from  old  Scotch-Irish  stock,  his  grandparents  having  settled 
in  this  city  in  their  early  life,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolntionary 
War.  On  his  maternal  side,  he  is  descended  from  the  Cook 
family,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  east  Jersey,  his 
mother  being  a danghter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stephens,  Pastor  of 
the  Upper  Freehold  Baptist  Church,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, from  1789  to  1793.  His  education  was  received  in  pnblic  and 
private  schools  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  July,  1853,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  later 
from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  studied  under  such  distinguished  jurists  as  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Sharswood,  Peter  McCall,  K.  Spencer  Miller  and  P.  Pem- 
berton Morris.  He  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 

his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  October  14,  1857. 
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Judge  Hanna  at  once  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  tbe 
political  and  public  affairs  of  bis  native  city.  Shortly  after  his 
admission  to  the  Bar,  he  became  one  of  the  Assistants  of  the  then 
District  Attorney,  Col.  William  B.  Mann,  who  for  many  years 
ably  prosecuted  the  pleas  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  subse- 
qnently  was  appointed  Prothonotary  of  its  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Philadelphia  Connty.  In  1867  Judge  Hanna  was  elected  to 
Common  Council,  and  re-elected  in  1870.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  upper  body,  the  Select 
Council.  It  was  while  serving  in  the  upper  chamber  that  Judge 
Hanna  became  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
framed  the  organic  law,  snbsequently  submitted  to  and  ratified  by 
the  people,  and  now  known  as  the  Constitution  of  1874.  In  this  con- 
vention of  distinguished  membership,  he  was  the  colleague  of  such 
eminent  jurists  and  lawyers  as  the  late  ex-Chief  Justice  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  ex-Chief  Justice  George  W.  Woodward,  William  M.  Mere- 
dith, Theodore  Cuyler,  George  W.  Biddle,  Henry  Green,  Silas  W. 
Clark,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  others  alike  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  ability  and  public  service. 

After  his  re-election  to  Select  Council,  for  the  term  beginning 
Jannary  i,  1874,  Judge  Hanna  was  nominated  and  elected  as  one 
of  the  Jndges  to  compose  the  Orphans’  Court,  provided  under  the 
new  Constitntion,  his  colleagues  being  the  late  Dennis  W.  O’Brien 
and  T.  Bradford  Dwight,  both  now  deceased.  In  1884  he  was, 
without  opposition,  re-nominated  for  re-election  by  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  and  again,  in  1894,  the  same  honor 
was  paid  him,  at  a time  when  party  lines  were  so  strictly  drawn 
that  other  judicial  candidates  failed  to  receive  a similar  nomina- 
tion from  the  opposing  political  organizations.  Although  he  has 
now  attained  his  majority  on  the  Bench,  by  his  almost  twenty- 
three  years  of  continuous  service.  Judge  Hanna,  by  reason  of  his 
active  labors,  vigorous  and  learned  opinions,  and  uniform  courtesy 
and  cordiality,  gives  promise  of  many  additional  years  of  continned 
nsefulness  and  eminent  service,  as  the  President  of  a Court,  exer- 
cising such  important  functions  in  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  adjudication  of  varied  interests. 
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While  in  the  municipal  legislature,  Judge  Hanna  was  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  of  1870,  establishing  the  paid  Fire  Depart- 
ment, in  lieu  of  the  old  volunteer  system.  He  also  served  with 
distinction  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Daw.  He  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  Order  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a century,  being  a Past  Master  of  Washington  Lodge, 
No.  59,  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Appeals  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lately  representative  therein  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont.  Judge  Hanna  is  a valued  member  of 
the  Hibernian,  St.  Andrew’s,  Scotch-Irish,  Horticultural,  Humane 
and  Historical  societies ; a Manager  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men ; Pres- 
ident of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hahnemann  College  and  Hospital ; 
Vice-President  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Institute;  Trustee  of  the 
Baptist  Home,  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society ; and  is  also  a Director,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  efficient  Secretary,  of  the  Penn  Club.  He  is  a general  favorite, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  not  only  revered  as  a Judge, 
respected  for  his  great  learning  and  ability,  honored  for  his  emi- 
nent public  services,  but  loved  as  a man.  In  June,  1885,  Bucknell 
University  conferred  upon  Judge  Hanna  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Judge  Hanna  married  Mary  Vanderslice  Hopper,  a daughter 
of  Samuel  M.  Hopper,  and  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and 
a son.  The  latter,  William  Meredith  Hanna,  is  a graduate  of  the 
Penn  Charter  School  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Law  Register  and  Review. 


E story  of  William  F.  Harrity’s  career,  to  those 
familiar  with  his  personality,  must  be  a story  half 
told ; little  more  than  the  enumeration  of  many  suc- 
cesses and  advancements ; a story  lacking  its  main 
key — the  character  on  which  the  success  is  founded, 
William  F.  Harrity  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
October  19,  1850,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  in  Clarkson  Taylor’s  Academy  and  at  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  graduating  from  Fa  Salle  College,  Phila- 
delphia, as  Master  of  Arts,  in  June,  1871.  From  that  time  he 
has  been  a resident  of  Philadelphia.  He  studied  law  in  the  ofi&ces 
of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  and  Pierce  Archer,  and,  on  December  27, 
1873,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  remained  for  six  years  with 
his  preceptors  as  their  assistant  and,  in  1880,  formed  a law  part- 
nership with  James  Gay  Gordon,  now  Judge,  which  was  dissolved 
four  years  later.  The  demands  of  his  political  duties  had  already 
begun  to  take  much  of  his  time,  but  always,  through  the  busiest 
campaigns  in  which  he  has  participated,  he  has  held  his  active 
practice.  With  his  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  law  he  had 
taken  his  first  step  in  politics,  and,  young  as  he  was,  was  already 
recognized  as  a leader,  when,  in  1882,  he  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  City  Committee.  In  that  campaign  Robert  E. 
Pattison,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy,  defeated  General  James 
A.  Beaver  for  Governor,  a fact  which  is  largely  due  to  the  efficient 
efforts  of  the  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  Harrity,  which  did  its 
work  so  thoroughly  that  the  normally  large  Republican  majority 
in  Philadelphia  was  cut  down  to  but  3,464.  In  1884  Mr.  Harrity 
was  Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Convention  which  nominated  Grover 
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Cleveland  for  President,  and,  in  December,  1885,  be  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and  served  four  years.  In  1890  he 
formed  The  Equitable  Trust  Company  and  was  elected  its  Presi- 
dent, an  office  which  he  still  holds.  This  year  saw  the  beginning 
of  his  advancement  in  political  power.  He  was  Permanent  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Pattison  for 
the  second  term,  and,  on  July  2d,  was  unanimously  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee,  a position  which  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish,  two  weeks  later,  owing  to  pressure  of  business.  On 
January  20,  1891,  by  the  Senate’s  unanimous  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Pattison’s  appointment,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  two  positions.  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  only  public  offices  that  he 
ever  held,  though  other  important  positions  have  been  within  his 
reach.  In  1891  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  to  succeed  the  late  W.  E.  Scott  as  the  representative 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and,  in 
the  April  following,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  re-elected 
him  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  full  term,  a choice  that 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the 
Chicago  Convention,  in  June,  1892.  When  the  National  Com- 
mittee met  in  New  York,  a month  later,  Mr.  Harrity  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman,  and  conducted  the  Presidential  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  second  election  of  Grover  Cleveland.  When 
dissatisfaction  and  personal  enmity  in  the  Chicago  Convention 
threatened  Mr.  Cleveland’s  nomination,  Mr.  Harrity’s  steadfastness 
and  political  astuteness  brought  confusion  to  the  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  turned  the  Convention.  That  victory  confirmed 
his  reputation  as  a leader,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  might  have  been  a member  of  President  Cleveland’s  Cabinet 
had  he  not  indicated  his  disinclination.  He  preferred  to  continue 
as  Secretary  of  State  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  end  of  his  term, 
in  1895.  In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1896  he  was 
again  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  was  again 
elected  a member  of  the  National  Committee.  As  Chairman  he 
held  the  gavel  over  the  turbulent  thousands  in  the  Convention 
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Hall  for  three  hours,  and  acquitted  himself  with  the  same  tact 
and  firmness  that  had  marked  his  action  in  the  previous  National 
Convention.  The  difficulty  of  his  position  in  presiding  over  fac- 
tions so  radically  at  variance  as  those  created  by  the  money 
question  was  appreciated  by  his  opponents,  who,  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  control  of  the  meeting,  passed  a unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  man  who  had  just  relinquished  the  Chairman- 
ship. “ I am  sure,”  said  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
who  received  the  gavel  from  him,  “ that  no  convention  was  ever 
presided  over  with  more  ability,  or  with  more  fairness,  or  with 
more  dignity.”  The  Vice-Presidential  nomination  was  within  his 
reach.  Delegates  from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island  and  South  Dakota  cast  their  votes,  twenty-one  in  all,  for 
him.  Pennsylvania  would  have  cast  its  sixty-four,  but  Mr.  Harrity 
declined.  He  was  not  willing  to  stand  on  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  refused  the  offers  of  the  silver  leaders.  While  there  was  no 
actual  tender  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Committee,  it 
is  known  that  the  silver  members  friendly  to  him  would  have 
elected  him  to  that  place  had  Mr.  Harrity  not  announced  that  he 
would  not  accept,  no  matter  what  the  platform  or  who  the  candi- 
dates. A few  weeks  later  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
politics.  Mr.  Harrity  has  been  snccessful  in  all  his  undertakings 
in  law,  finance  and  politics.  His  law  practice  is  principally 
attended  to  by  his  partner.  United  States  District  Attorney  James 
M.  Beck,  and  a corps  of  assistants. 

Mr.  Harrity  is  a member  of  the  American  Bar  Association; 
the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Lawyers’  Club ; of 
the  Art  Club,  of  Philadelphia ; of  the  Catholic  Club ; of  the  Man- 
hattan Club,  of  New  York ; of  the  Reform  Club,  of  New  York ; 
of  the  Sons  of  Delaware ; the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Associa- 
tion, and  other  social  and  political  organizations.  He  is  married 
and  has  four  children,  Mary  Agnes,  Marguerite,  Isabel  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Harrity,  Jr.  His  home  is  at  Overbrook,  a snburb  of 
Philadelphia. 
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talents  that  win,  the  will  that  conquers  and  the 
energy  that  knows  no  check,  are  all  represented 
by  Thomas  L.  Hicks,  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 
His  history  teems  with  instances  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  his  business  career  points  out 
many  triumphs.  Thomas  L.  Hicks  was  born  February  i8,  1852, 
in  the  old  district  of  Southwark,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  passing  through  the  Mount  Vernon  Grammar 
School.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  with  his  father,  Robert 
C.  Hicks,  in  the  plumbing,  steam  and  gas  fitting  business  and 
attained  a practical  experience  in  these  occupations.  In  1877  Mr. 
Hicks  was  appointed  Receiver  for  the  West  Philadelphia  Passenger 
Railway  Company,  and  continued  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  that  ofi&ce  until  1881,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
the  more  advantageous  offer  of  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Fifth  Street  Market  Company,  the  corporation  controlling  the 
great  market  house  that  occupied  the  site  on  which  now  stands 
The  Philadelphia  Bourse.  The  market  house  was  an  important 
institution  in  those  days,  and  the  position  of  Superintendent  was 
one  to  which  no  small  degree  of  responsibility  was  attached. 

From  the  year  in  which  he  reached  his  majority  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  neighborhood,  and  of  the 
city  in  general.  He  was  always  a stalwart  Republican,  and  though 
a firm  believer  in  civil  service  examinations  as  to  ability,  declared 
that  competent  men  could  always  be  found  in  the  party  that  held 
the  reins  of  government,  and  that  there  should  be  no  question  or 
hesitancy  to  giving  this  recognition  to  the  rank  and  file.  The 
earnestness  of  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  appointing  only  com- 
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petent  public  servants  was  shown  when  he  assumed  the  offices  both 
of  Chief  of  Highways  and  Postmaster. 

In  1884  he  reaped  his  first  political  honors,  after  a long  career 
as  a working  member  of  his  party,  being  elected  to  Common  Coun- 
cil from  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward.  His  constituents  returned  him 
at  every  election,  until  December,  1895,  when  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  Councils  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works. 
In  his  service  of  nearly  twelve  years  the  district  represented  by 
him  was  separated  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  and  was  num- 
bered the  Thirty-fourth.  Its  rapid  and  prosperous  growth,  and  the 
steady  advance  of  public  improvement  were  in  a large  measure  due  to 
the  watchfulness  and  energy  of  Common  Councilman  Hicks.  During 
his  work  in  the  Councils  he  considered  that  his  duty  was  wider 
than  the  interests  of  his  ward  alone,  and  he  worked  as  a repre- 
tative  of  the  whole  city,  an  attitude  which  was  strengthened  as 
he  became  successively  Chairman  of  several  important  committees. 
In  his  first  appointment  as  a committeeman  he  attracted  notice  as 
an  active,  far-sighted  worker.  He  climbed  the  ladder  of  Council- 
manic  Chairmanships  in  their  traditional  order : Surveys,  High- 
ways and  Finance.  The  series  gave  him  an  excellent  training  for 
the  position  to  which  he  was  to  be  appointed. 

In  1895,  when  Mayor  Warwick  assumed  the  Executive  Chair 
of  City  Government,  Thomas  M.  Thompson  was  appointed  Director 
of  Public  Works,  and  later,  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  Mr.  Hicks 
was  appointed  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  to  which 
position,  after  his  civil  service  examination,  he  was  permanently 
appointed.  It  was  in  his  position  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways that  Mr.  Hicks  pointed  out  the  way  of  his  greater  advance- 
ment. He  found  the  Bureau  governed  by  loose  methods.  There 
was  no  system  of  keeping  records.  He  saw  that  radical  changes 
were  necessary,  and  immediately  began  to  bring  them  about.  Order 
was  brought  out  of  disorder,  and  in  the  short  space  of  little  over 
a year,  the  Bureau  reached  such  a state  of  perfection  that  those 
who  formerly  criticised  its  methods  unhesitatingly  described  it  as 
one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  perfect  running  branches  of  the 
city  departments.  To  accomplish  this  task  in  such  a short  space 
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of  time  evidenced  Mr.  Hicks’  pronounced  ability  as  an  organizer, 
and  when,  on  September  20,  1897,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of 
Philadelphia,  the  people  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  party,  recog- 
nized that  in  his  administration  their  interests  would  be  well 
guarded.  Mr.  Hicks’  appointment  was  urged  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  largely  the  outcome  of 
his  splendid  service  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  a member  of  several  prominent  political  organi- 
zations, including  the  Union  Republican  Club  and  the  Young 
Republican  Club  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  time  of  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Fifth  Street  Market  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business.  He  is  a man  of  strong  will  and  determination, 
and  notwithstanding  his  occupancy  of  public  office,  and  his  active 
part  in  municipal  politics,  has  few  enemies,  but  a legion  of  friends. 
Socially,  and  in  both  political  and  business  life,  Mr.  Hicks  is  an 
esteemed  and  popular  man. 
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ROM  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  present 
time  there  have  been  numerous  opportunities 
afforded  men  of  ambition  and  determination  to 
advance  themselves  along  the  highway  of  life  it 
they  but  possessed  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  openings  as  have  been  presented  by  the 
combinations  of  indnstrial  and  commercial  interests.  George  B. 
Hill,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  State,  and  a 
banker  and  broker  whose  business  in  Pittsburg  is  counted  among 
the  largest  interests  of  the  kind,  began  life  as  a real  estate  dealer 
and  bill  broker  in  1867,  and,  solely  through  his  own  determina- 
tion to  succeed  and  his  watchfulness  and  care,  he  has  attained  a 
prominence  in  the  financial  world  to-day  which  classes  him  among 
the  most  progressive  men  of  the  Keystone  State. 

George  Burton  Hiee  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  I St  day  of  Augnst,  1847.  traces  his  parentage 

back  to  early  American  ancestry.  His  father,  John  Hill,  was  bom 
September  18,  1804,  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Rickards,  and  she  was  born  Decem- 
ber 15,  1805,  also  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  The  son,  George, 
received  his  education  in  the  county  schools,  attending,  through 
the  ordinary  course,  from  his  eighth  year  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen.  In  1867  he  entered  the  real  estate  business, 
and,  meeting  with  success,  branched  out  as  a bill  broker.  For  a 
period  of  five  years  he  continued  in  this  field  of  labor,  and,  as 
the  opportunities  for  profitable  dealing  were  by  that  time  very 
large,  Mr.  Hill  rapidly  attained  a high  standing  in  financial  fields, 
and  established  upon  a foundation  of  prominence  and  prosperity 
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the  house  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  which  now  bears  his 
name. 

In  October,  1872,  Mr.  Hill  formed  a partnership  with  James 
N.  Hill,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  C.  H.  Love,  of  Pittsburg,  to 
transact  a general  banking  and  brokerage  business.  This  firm 
continued  in  existence  until  July,  1874,  when  its  affairs,  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  partners,  were  settled,  and  Mr.  Hill  devoted 
his  undivided  time  to  his  own  individual  interests.  When  Mr. 
Hill  first  entered  the  business  field,  he  conducted  operations  under 
the  firm  name  of  George  B.  Hill  & Company,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued individually  ever  since.  He  made  his  brokerage  business 
a very  large  and  successful  one,  and  in  the  financial  operations 
which  have  been  the  natural  outcome  of  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  State,  he  has  largely  figured  as  an 
important  factor.  From  1876  to  1880  Mr.  Hill  was  engaged  in 
the  constructing  operations  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, of  the  Pittsburg,  New  Castle  and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  and 
the  Grayville  and  Mattoon  Railroad,  of  Illinois.  In  June,  1881, 
he  admitted  William  I.  Mustin,  and,  in  1885,  admitted  J.  D. 
Nicholson,  as  partners,  the  present  firm  being  composed  of  George 
B.  Hill,  William  I.  Mustin  and  J.  D.  Nicholson,  dealers  in  stocks 
and  bonds. 

In  the  financial  operations  which  have  found  their  natural 
centre  in  Pittsburg  Mr.  Hill  has  been  an  important  factor,  and 
he  is  actively  engaged  with  many  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  Iron  City,  particularly  those  connected  with  its  banking  and 
broking  interests.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Allegheny,  is  a Director  in  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Company,  and  is  connected  with  several  other  large  corporations. 
Mr.  Hill  takes  a warm  interest  in  the  advancement  of  his  section 
of  the  State,  and  finds  an  outlet  for  his  energies  in  this  direction 
as  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the 
most  successfully  conducted  bodies  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  development  of  certain  resources  of  Pittsburg  and 
its  neighboring  city,  Allegheny,  Mr.  Hill  has  been  an  active  par- 
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ticipant.  He  is  President  and  Director  of  the  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny and  Manchester  Traction  Company,  and  occupies  the  same 
office  in  the  Allegheny  Traction  Company,  a corporation  which, 
under  his  direct  management,  has  met  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Hill  was  married  on  November  i,  1870,  to  Margaret  J. 
Nicholson,  of  Allegheny.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  Charles  K.  Hill,  is  now  living  and  is  connected  with  the 
Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  Manchester  Traction  Company.  He 
bids  fair  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  as  a financial 
magnate  and  a thoroughly  representative  man  of  affairs. 


LLEFONTK  niay  be  justly  proud  of  the  many  men 
it  has  contributed  to  the  grand  army  of  progress 
under  whose  brilliant  banner  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  marched  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A comparatively  small  town  and 
numbering  but  a few  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  given  to  the 
great  Keystone  State  three  of  its  most  justly  renowned  executives 
— Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  famous  War  Governor,  General  Janies  A. 
Beaver,  now  on  the  Bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  General 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  highest  oflSce 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  these 
eminent  statesmen,  the  annals  of  Bellefonte  teem  with  the  names 
of  many  men  whose  conspicuous  public  services  have  won  for  them 
the  encomiums  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  Of  these,  none  has 
been  more  deserving  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity than  Edward  C.  Humes,  for  years  one  of  its  most  active 
and  influential  citizens. 

Edward  C.  Humes  was  born  on  August  23,  1810,  at  Belle- 
fonte, Centre  County.  He  was  the  son  of  Hamilton  and  Ann 
Elmira  Bailey  Humes,  who  came  from  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  settled  in  Centre 
County.  For  many  years  the  family  has  been  ranked  among  the 
most  prominent  in  that  section  and  was  connected  either  by  blood 
or  by  marriage  with  most  of  the  county’s  influential  families. 
The  subject  of  this  review  was  one  of  six  children  and  survived 
all  of  his  three  sisters  and  two  brothers.  His  earliest  education 
was  acquired  while  a student  at  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  and,  upon 
the  completion  of  his  course  in  this  preparatory  school,  he  was 
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enrolled  as  a student  in  Dickinson  College,  located  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  when  that  celebrated  institution  was  still 
in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  affairs  of  which  the  family  have,  for  many  years,  been 
especially  prominent. 

After  his  graduation  from  Dickinson  College,  he  returned  to 
Bellefonte  and  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  that  town,  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  Humes  & Son. 
The  establishment  prospered,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  energy 
and  determination  which  the  younger  man  bestowed  upon  its  affairs. 
So  competent  did  he  prove  himself  and  so  thorough  was  his 
interest  that  his  father  soon  retired  from  the  concern  and  the  son 
continued  the  business  with  his  younger  brother  under  the  part- 
nership title  of  K.  C.  Humes  & Brother.  Some  years  later  the 
Centre  Bank,  of  Bellefonte,  having  gone  out  of  existence,  Mr. 
Humes,  in  connection  with  ex-Govemor  Curtin,  James  T.  Hale 
and  H.  N.  McAllister,  founded  a private  banking  institution,  the 
firm  taking  the  title  of  Humes,  McAllister,  Hale  & Company, 
which  became  widely  known  in  the  financial  circles  of  the  section 
and  had  a reputation  throughout  the  State  of  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  banking  houses  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  may 
justly  be  said  that  the  foremost  position  which  was  won  by  this 
institution  was  large  achieved  through  the  careful  and  eminently 
able  management  of  Mr.  Humes,  whose  financial  foresight  was 
promptly  recognized  not  alone  by  his  business  partners,  but  by  the 
community  at  large. 

This  institution  was  merged,  at  a later  date,  into  what  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  successful  banking  institutions  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State,  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Bellefonte. 
The  stockholders  and  directors  of  this  latter  corporation,  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Humes’  capability  and  thorough  fitness  for  the  position, 
promptly  elected  him  to  the  Presidency.  From  its  foundation  this 
institution  has  always  sustained  the  high  character  that  distin- 
guished the  private  bank  which  it  succeeded  and  has  met  with  as 
great  a measure  of  success,  and  in  which,  from  its  start,  he  was 
also  a Director  and  its  largest  stockholder. 
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Mr.  Humes  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Farmers’  High 
School,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  still  later  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
In  fact,  the  success  of  the  college  was  largely  attained  through 
his  persistent  efforts  in  connection  with  H.  N.  McAllister,  Judge 
Hale,  Judge  Burnside  and  ex-Govemor  Curtin,  all  of  Bellefonte; 
Judge  Heister,  of  Harrisburg,  Judge  Watts,  of  Carlisle,  Judge 
Miles,  of  Erie,  Craig  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Andrew  Gregg,  Gen- 
eral James  Irvin,  ex-Governor  Pollock,  Moses  Thompson  and  a few 
others.  General  James  A.  Beaver,  General  Francis  Jordan  and  a few 
other  prominent  Pennsylvanians  are  at  the  present  time  taking  a 
great  interest  in  this  institution.  Mr.  Humes,  although  a Repub- 
lican in  politics  and  loyal  to  his  party,  particularly  when  he 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  right,  was  not  what  might  be  termed  a 
strict  partisan,  and  so  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  political 
organizations  at  his  home.  While  he  never  aspired  to  public  ofl&ce, 
or  had  any  desire  for  political  preferment,  he  was  considered  emi- 
nently fitted  for  any  honorable  and  responsible  position  which  could 
have  been  presented  to  him  even  by  a national  administration. 

Mr,  Humes  was  married  by  Rev.  James  Linn,  at  Bellefonte, 
to  Miss  Lucy  Alexander,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Alexander,  of  Lycoming  County,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Hon.  W.  W.  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Winters  Potter,  of  Bellefonte,  the 
latter  being  a sister  of  Mrs.  Alexander.  By  this  marriage  they 
had  three  children,  William  Potter,  Ann  Elmira  and  Hamilton. 
The  two  former  are  the  only  survivors  of  this  entire  family. 

Mr.  Humes  died  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1895.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  bank  President  in 
the  United  States  and  the  oldest  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Bellefonte,  of  which  he  had,  for  many  years,  been  one  of  the 
most  liberal  supporters.  He  was  always  a very  liberal  man  and 
stood  among  the  very  foremost  in  giving  to  enterprises  which 
he  believed  would  be  for  Bellefonte  and  Centre  County’s  best 
interests,  as  well  as  to  charity  without  the  least  desire  or  expec- 
tation of  a return.  He  was  also  a most  domestic  man,  being  very 
kind  to  his  friends  and  most  devotedly  attached  to  his  family. 


NKING  circles  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  State  of 
Pennsylvania  liave  had  among  the  most  active 
factors  the  subject  of  this  biography,  William  P. 
Humes.  A considerable  part  of  his  early  life 
was  spent  in  the  employ  of  Humes,  McAllister, 
Hale  & Company,  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  his  father  being 
the  honored  head  of  that  institution.  He  was  later  associated  with 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Bellefonte,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  President  for  many  years,  as  well  as  its  largest  stockholder. 
Although  Mr.  Humes  still  manifests  great  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Bellefonte,  which 
has  recently  chosen  Colonel  James  P.  Cobum,  of  Aaronsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  active  successor  of  the  elder  Humes,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  give  up  very  largely  active  service  in  connection 
with  it.  His  time  is  much  taken  up  with  the  betterment  of  his 
father’s  estate,  as  well  as  other  outside  business  matters.  Mr. 
Humes,  however,  is  still  connected  with  the  Bank  as  one  of  its 
Directors  and  largest  stockholders  in  line  with  his  father’s  interest 
which  is  still  held  in  the  Bank. 

William  P.  Humes  was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1844.  was  the 

eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward  C.  Humes  and  Lucy  Alexander 
Humes.  His  early  education  was  acquired  while  a student  at  the 
Bellefonte  Academy,  in  which  institution  he  made  such  commend- 
able progress  that  he  was  entered  for  a course  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Farmers’  High  School,  later  as  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  which  now  has  acquired  a wide  reputa- 
tion under  the  better  known  appellation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
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College.  He  was  here  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 
The  fact  that  his  nncle,  his  father’s  younger  brother,  had  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Union  army  compelled  the  son’s  return  to  Belle- 
fonte  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  parent  in  attending  to  his 
varied  business  interests,  which  included  connections  with  both 
Humes,  McAllister,  Hale  & Company  and  the  First  National  Bank. 

Aside  from  the  place  Mr.  Humes  has  taken  in  financial  affairs, 
his  name  has  recently  been  brought  into  public  notice,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  several  business  interests,  as  a Pennsylvania  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads 
to  succeed  General  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina.  Although 
there  was  a large  number  of  prominent  applicants  from  several 
States  for  this  honorable  position,  it  was  said  that  the  strongest 
competitor  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  General  Long- 
street,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Humes  had  the  distinction  and  honor  of 
being  supported  by  nearly  all  the  State  Republican  leaders  and 
openly  opposed  by  none,  as  well  also  as  having  the  highest  testi- 
monials from  several  members  of  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  both  United  States  Senators  and  several  members 
of  Congress,  the  present  Mayor  and  the  ex-Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a number  of  private  letters 
from  leaders  of  both  political  parties  through  the  State,  as  well  as 
from  several  friends  of  the  President,  of  his  own  State  of  Ohio. 
It  was  probably  largely  on  account  of  the  commendable  course  of 
General  Longstreet  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  supporting 
the  union  of  all  the  States,  and  under  many  adverse  circumstances, 
that  President  McKinley  appointed  him  to  the  place. 

In  social,  as  well  as  in  banking  and  political  circles,  Mr. 
Humes  has  made  many  friends.  He  has  for  many  years  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Union  League,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  best 
known  social  organizations,  and  is  still  identified  with  other  organi- 
zations both  of  a business  and  social  nature.  Mr.  Humes  was 
married  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1877,  to  Miss  Eliza  Dob- 
bins Harris,  by  Rev.  William  Laurie,  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Lucy  Hamilton,  who  lived  but  six  months. 
Mrs.  Humes  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  James  D.  and  M.  A. 
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Harris,  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  six  children, 
five  daughters  and  one  son.  She  died  very  suddenly  at  the  home 
of  her  brother-in-law.  Judge  Hoy,  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  day  of  July,  1881.  In  a history  of 
Centre  County  and  its  inhabitants,  published  some  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Humes’  father  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  civil  engineers 
whom  Pennsylvania  has  ever  produced.  So  great  was  his  repu- 
tation in  his  particular  line  of  work  that  he  was  selected  as  the 
Chief  Engineer  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 

Mr.  Humes  and  his  sister,  Miss  Ann  Elmira,  are  the  only 
survivors  of  their  family,  their  younger  brother,  Hamilton,  having 
died  five  years  ago.  They  occupy  the  old  homestead  at  Bellefonte, 
where  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  ever  known  in  the  build- 
ing line  was  concluded  with  the  greatest  success.  The  old  stone 
mansion,  about  one  hundred  years  old,  was  raised  four  or  five  feet 
and  moved  back  some  twelve  feet  without  injury  to  any  part  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Humes  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Belle- 
fonte, of  which  his  father  was  an  honored  Elder  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  contributors  to  its  support.  He,  too,  has  been  a most 
domestic  man,  never  caring  for  prominence  himself,  but  always 
seeking  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  and  particularly  for  those 
in  his  own  home  bound  by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  has  been  most 
liberal  in  giving  towards  the  advancement  and  best  interests  of 
his  own  town  and  county,  and  the  worthy  poor  and  destitute  find 
in  him  a warm  and  generous  friend. 


n 

HE  development  of  the  railroad  facilities  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  so  rapid  during  the  past  few 
decades  that  the  brightest  efforts  of  some  of  the 
most  able  men  of  the  Commonwealth  have,  of  a 
necessity,  been  directed  toward  it.  The  various 
waste  lands  and  hitherto  useless  districts  of  the  State  have  been 
converted  into  commercial  centres  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Joseph  B.  Hutchinson,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
He  is  pre-eminently  a railroad  man,  and,  ever  since  his  entrance 
into  the  business  world,  the  extension  of  traveling  facilities  has 
been  his  main  study.  As  a member  of  that  fraternity  of  railroad 
men  which  has  so  well  taken  care  of  the  leading  interests  of  the 
State,  he  is  a Pennsylvanian  of  the  highest  repute,  and  is  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  most  trusted  managers. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  unites  in  his  official  administration  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  progressive  business  man  and  the  railroader  thoroughly 
proficient  in  all  the  details  of  the  extension  of  traffic  and  the  per- 
fection of  inter-state  commerce. 

Joseph  Baldwin  Hutchinson,  General  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1844.  His  father,  Joseph 
B.  Hutchinson,  was  a native  of  Bristol,  and  his  mother.  Miss 
Selina  Knapp,  of  Arlington,  Vermont.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  hands  of  a private  tutor,  who  fitted  him  for 
entrance  to  the  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  gradu- 
ated from  this  institution  in  1861,  and,  in  order  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  machinery  and  applied  mechanics,  entered 

the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
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He  continued  here  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
passed  an  examination  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  New  York 
City,  and  received  a certificate  as  Third  Assistant  Bngineer. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  certificate  he  at  once  entered  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Hargous  & Company  as  Third  Assistant  Engineer  on  one 
of  their  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Havana,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  until  the  steamer  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  early  part  of  1863.  In  June, 
1863,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany as  rodman,  in  the  Construction  Corps,  on  the  Mifflin  and 
Centre  County  Railroad.  Two  weeks  later  he  secured  leave  of 
absence  from  the  President  to  enter  the  army.  He  served  through 
the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
railroad  as  rodman  in  the  Construction  Corps  on  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  road. 

In  August,  1864,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Engineer  of  that  road,  and  in  May,  1865,  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Engineer,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Construction. 
From  March,  1868,  until  July,  1870,  he  was  consecutively  Assist- 
ant Engineer  of  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  Railroad  and  the 
Butler  Extension.  In  July,  1870,  he  was  appointed  Principal 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  Railroad, 
and,  on  July  i,  1877,  he  was  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  road.  On  January  i,  1879,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Eewistown  Division,  after 
which  he  was  consecutively,  to  March  i,  1893,  Superintendent 
Frederick  Division,  Superintendent  Altoona  Division,  Superinten- 
dent Western  Pennsylvania  Division  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  Division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Southern  Railway.  On  March  i,  1893,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  General  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  being 
the  second  incumbent  of  that  office. 

In  this  position  he  had  general  supervision  over  all  train 
movements  on  the  entire  system  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  the 
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looking  after  all  the  freight  ears  belonging  to  the  company,  as 
well  as  those  of  foreign  roads  used  in  its  service,  and  such  other 
duties  as  might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  General  Manager. 
He  also  acted  as  the  General  Manager  in  the  latter’s  absence. 
On  February  12,  1897,  upon  the  re-organization  of  the  company, 
after  the  death  of  President  Roberts,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  chosen 
General  Manager  of  all  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  As  General  Manager  he  is  the  head 
of  the  Transportation  Department,  responsible  for  the  safe  and 
economical  management  of  the  roads  and  canals  of  the  company, 
the  maintenance  of  way,  and  the  condition  of  the  rolling  stock 
and  floating  equipment.  He  has  direct  control  over  all  matters 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  road,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  company.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  organization,  and,  in  addition  to  his  specified  duties,  performs 
such  other  duties  as  the  Third  Vice-President,  the  President  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  assign  him. 

In  this  office  Mr.  Hutchinson  demonstrates  his  thoroughness 
to  a degree  which  not  only  fits  him  for  a high  responsibility, 
but  which  places  him  among  the  most  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanians to-day  connected  with  the  leading  conditions  of  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a word,  is  a thorough  business  man, 
and  possesses  many  qualities  which  demonstate  his  worth. 


prosperous  and  ambitious  Blk  County,  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  no  more  successful  town  than  Ridgway, 
which  is  a city  of  manufactnres  and  industries  that 
are  known  all  over  the  Keystone  State.  This 
splendid  Pennsylvania  town  is  the  home  of  one  of 
the  best  known  legislators,  manufacturers  and  business  men  in 
the  State,  William  H.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hyde  is  President  of  a large 
nnmber  of  corporations,  has  a controlling  interest  in  many  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  is  widely  known  also  for  his  connections  in 
banking  circles,  as  well  as  his  public  works. 

William  H.  Hyde  was  bom  in  Ridgway,  May  27,  1849, 
is  a son  of  the  late  Joseph  S.  Hyde,  who  was  one  of  the  settlers 
of  that  city.  The  Hyde  family  is  a prominent  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  especially  in  Elk  County,  where  it  has  always  played 
a part  very  important  to  the  interests,  business  and  otherwise,  of 
the  State.  In  early  life  the  snbject  of  this  biography  learned  the 
lessons  of  hard  work,  and,  under  the  splendid  tutelage  of  his  father, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  a business  man  of  high  standing,  being 
one  of  the  largest  lumbermen  in  the  State,  he  imbibed  a knowl- 
edge of  affairs  which  has  since  largely  tended  to  his  substantial 
success.  His  education  was  a thorough  one.  He  attended  the 
Ridgway  public  schools  until  he  received  the  groundwork  of  his 
wider  knowledge,  and  then  spent  four  years  at  a school  in  Pains- 
ville,  Ohio.  At  the  Lewisburg  University,  Eewisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  completed  his  education,  after  which  he  became  associated 
with  his  father.  In  later  years,  the  elder  Mr.  Hyde,  by  his  energy 
and  remarkable  ability,  amassed  a fortune.  The  son  became  a 

most  important  adjunct  to  the  large  business  thus  established,  and, 
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during  the  latter  years  of  his  father’s  life,  practically  managed  the 
entire  affairs  of  the  firm. 

William  H.  Hyde’s  business  career  has  been  marked  by  a 
series  of  advancements  which  may  be  considered  truly  wonderful, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  now  connected  as  chief  officer  with 
many  great  bnsiness  enterprises. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Hyde  became  a partner  with  his 
father  in  the  lumber  and  mercantile  business  at  Ridgway,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  he  has  been  actively  engaged  ever  since.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  interested  in  other  industrial 
concerns  in  Ridgway,  and  in  Klk  County.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Hyde  did  much,  through  the  means  at  his  disposal,  to  advance 
the  material  prosperity  of  his  native  place,  and  it  may  well  be 
said  that  no  man  has  done  more  for  his  city  than  Senator  Hyde. 
In  the  local  political  affairs  of  the  county,  Mr.  Hyde  entered  with  the 
same  tenacity  of  purpose  which  made  him  succeed  in  other  lines. 
He  has  always  been  a staunch  Democrat,  and  has  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  political  feeling.  While  he  did 
much  active  work  in  his  party,  he  was  never  an  office-seeker,  and 
it  was  only  in  1893  that  his  services  were  recognized,  unasked,  by 
his  election  to  the  State  Senate.  On  November  7th  of  that  year 
Mr.  Hyde  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  district  to  serve  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Harry  Alvin  Hall,  resigned.  So  well  did 
he  execute  the  duties  of  this  office  that,  in  1894,  he  was  again 
elected  State  Senator  from  the  Thirty-eighth  Senatorial  District, 
which  post  he  still  occupies  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  constitu- 
ents. Senator  Hyde  is  outspoken  and  determined  in  his  views  on 
all  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  is  always 
found  on  the  side  which  is  to  their  advantage.  He  cannot  do 
enough,  apparently,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  place,  and  in  all 
works  of  a benevolent  and  public  character,  he  takes  an  active 
part.  His  generosity  is  proverbial  in  Ridgway,  and  he  is,  indeed, 
a citizen  whom  all  delight  to  honor,  and  who  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  a thoroughly  upright  and  kindly  man. 

While  Mr.  Hyde  is  esteemed  throughout  the  Keystone  State 
as  a legislator,  he  is  still  better  recognized  as  an  incorporator  and 
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business  man.  He  is  a leading  spirit  in  tbe  Blk  County  National 
Bank,  and  is  also  largely  interested  in  tbe  banking  business  at 
Brockwayville,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  one  of  tbe  chief  managers  of 
tbe  Ridgway  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  of  a large  num- 
ber of  other  financial  institutions.  A considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Hyde’s  time  is  taken  up  with  tbe  extensive  business  of  tbe  mer- 
cantile bouse  of  W.  H.  Hyde  & Company,  and  be  is  a partner 
or  stockholder  in  nearly  every  industrial  enterprise  in  Ridgway. 
Tbe  new  opera  bouse  in  Ridgway  engaged  considerable  of  bis 
time  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  some  of  bis  capital.  Among 
tbe  other  concerns  with  which  be  is  prominently  identified  are: 
tbe  Clarion  River  Railway  Company,  of  which  be  is  President, 
and  tbe  Clarion  River  Gas  Company,  of  which  be  is  also  tbe 
presiding  official.  Tbe  Ridgway  Light  and  Heat  Company  also 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  bis  efforts  as  its  President.  Mr.  Hyde 
is  further  interested  in  a large  number  of  manufacturing  and 
business  concerns,  and  in  a number  of  public  institutions.  In  a 
word,  be  is  thoroughly  identified  with  tbe  prosperity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


BALOUS  in  his  profession,  active  in  promnlgating 
the  interests  of  the  healing  art  and  progressive  in 
all  that  the  term  implies,  Daniel  Karsner  is  num- 
bered among  the  foremost  medical  men  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  as  great  a degree  as  in  other  branches 
of  Nineteenth  Century  advancement,  the  study  of  medicine  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a notable  improvement  in  all 
that  concerns  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Commonwealth;  and  among  the  brightest  sons  of  the 
Keystone  State  are  men  who  have  won,  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, fame  and  sometimes  fortune.  Dr.  Karsner  is  a Virginian  by 
birth,  but,  through  long  residence  and  fellow  interests,  he  is  a 
thorough  Pennsylvanian. 

Daniei^  Karsner  was  born  June  20,  1842,  of  parents  who 
were  well  known  in  Virginia  and  contiguous  States.  They  were 
Dr.  Charles  and  D.  M.  R.  Karsner,  and  when  he  was  still  quite 
young  they  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  West  Chester,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
honors.  With  this  excellent  foundation  for  a more  thorough 
educational  training,  he  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  where  his  close  attention  to  his  studies  and  his 
interest  in  the  clinics  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  students. 
He  graduated  from  that  institution  with  honor  just  about  the  time 
that  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  diploma 
he  joined  the  Fifth  Corps  Field  Hospital,  on  the  Potomac,  as  an 
Assistant  Surgeon,  which  commission  he  creditably  filled  until  the 
army  disbanded.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  he  began  the  regular 
practice  of  his  profession  and  for  seven  years  devoted  his  entire 
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time  and  attention  to  it,  meeting  witli  great  success.  He  then 
decided  upon  taking  up  homoeopathy  as  an  extra  course.  Dr. 
Karsner  became  very  much  impressed  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  school,  and  he  finally  entered  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
of  Philadelphia,  from  which,  after  a thorough  course  of  study,  he 
graduated  with  honors.  Within  a short  time  he  ceased  altogether 
the  practice  of  allopathy  and  became  an  earnest  homoeopathist. 
He  was  elected,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  the 
new  school,  a member  of  the  staff  of  Hahnemann  College  Hospital, 
and  was  also  appointed  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Hahnemann  College.  In  these  offices  Dr.  Karsner  met  with  the 
same  honor  and  success  that  marked  his  career  in  other  fields.  After 
occupying  these  positions  one  year  his  executive  qualities  and  his 
splendid  command  of  business  and  professional  details  gained  him  a 
place  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  he  is  still  a valued  member. 

So  great  has  Dr.  Karsner’s  interest  been  in  the  affairs  of  the 
homoeopathic  branch  of  medicine  that  he  has  been  identified  with 
many  movements  for  the  perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  its 
doctrines.  For  a number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  active  members  of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  services  have  always  been  found  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  detail  work  of  that  well  known  professional 
organization.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  County  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  His  connection  with  these  societies  has  brought 
him  into  considerable  prominence,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
medical  papers  which  he  has  read  at  their  meetings  have  exhib- 
ited a considerable  degree  of  acumen  and  a complete  familiarity 
with  the  subjects  in  hand.  In  his  private  practice,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say.  Dr.  Karsner  has  won  a prominent  success. 
Socially  he  is  a highly  popular  man  and,  as  a member  of  several 
leading  clubs,  he  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  participation  in 
matters  other  than  those  connected  with  his  profession.  Among 
the  organizations  of  which  he  is  a member  are  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  the  Manheim  Cricket 
Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club. 
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In  1890  Dr.  Karsner  married  Miss  Caroline  M.  Jeans,  a 
cliarming  Philadelphia  belle,  and  a daughter  of  Isaac  Jeans,  one 
of  the  city’s  most  widely  known  citizens  and  philanthropists.  Mr. 
Jeans  was  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  representative 
Philadelphians,  and  the  marriage  was  a notable  one.  Dr.  Karsner 
is  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the  Keystone  State,  and 
throughout  Philadelphia,  especially  in  Germantown,  where  he  has 
his  largest  clientele,  his  progressiveness  is  appreciatively  recog- 
nized. His  house,  at  the  corner  of  Tulpehocken  and  Green 
streets,  Germantown,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  private  resi- 
dences in  that  section  of  the  city. 


ROM  tlie  farm  to  tlie  State  House  seems  a long 
step,  but  it  is  one  wbicb  many  of  tbe  best  men 
of  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania  bave  taken  during 
a century  of  progress  and  enterprise.  That  tbe 
Commonwealth  bas  been  exalted  into  tbe  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  power  wbicb  it  occupies  among  tbe  States 
of  tbe  Union  to-day  is  practically  by  reason  of  tbe  individual 
efforts  of  those  of  its  sons  who  bave,  in  advancing  themselves, 
established  tbe  wealth  and  tbe  fame  of  tbe  State.  John  Frisbee 
Keator,  member  of  tbe  Legislature  from  tbe  Twenty-first  District, 
goes  to  bis  official  duties  as  one  of  tbe  most  able  and  upright  of 
tbe  Representatives  sent  by  tbe  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  tbe  city 
of  Harrisburg.  At  tbe  Bar  be  bas  won  lasting  recognition,  and 
now,  in  tbe  political  field,  be  is  attaining  both  prominence  and  a 
sterling  reputation. 

John  Frisbee  Keator,  whose  borne  is  at  218  West  Walnut 
Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  a post 
village,  in  Roxbury  Township,  Delaware  County,  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, New  York,  on  April  16,  1850.  His  parents  were  Abram  J. 
and  Ruth  Frisbee  Keator.  On  bis  paternal  side  be  is  of  Hol- 
land Dutch  descent  and  on  bis  maternal  side  be  bas  a Scotch 
strain.  His  great-great-grandfather  was  a patriot  in  tbe  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  met  bis  death  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Indians. 
Mr.  Keator’s  origin  was  bumble,  and  tbe  story  of  bis  life  is  one 
of  bard  work.  At  five  years  of  age  be  went  to  tbe  common  school 
wbicb  was  a mile  away  from  tbe  farm  bouse  in  which  bis  family 
lived.  At  seventeen  be  taught  country  school  for  three  winters 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  means  to  prosecute  bis  studies,  after 
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which  he  went  to  Basthampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  attended 
Williston  Seminary  and  took  a preparatory  course  for  Yale.  He 
entered  the  College  Department  and  applied  himself  most  studi- 
ously. In  1877  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and, 
in  1879,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  attained  the  degree 
of  BL.B.  While  at  Williston  Seminary  he  took  the  first  prize 
for  excellence  in  oratory.  He  was  there  under  the  tutorship  of 
the  now  well  known  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  and  he  states 
that  he  owes  Dr.  Parkhurst  a great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wise 
counsel  received  from  him  at  that  time. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in  1879.  His  prac- 
tice at  once  attained  considerable  proportions,  and  he,  as  counsel, 
became  identified  with  many  notable  cases.  In  1888  Mr.  Keator 
became  associated  with  J.  S.  Freemann,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  a member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Keator  & Freemann, 
whose  of&ces  are  now  at  400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  In 
1890  Mr.  Keator  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  his  practice  at  the  larger  Bar 
became  an  important  adjunct  of  his  professional  duties.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  Examining  Board  for  admission  of  students  to 
the  Bar. 

Mr.  Keator,  aside  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  has  found 
time  to  devote  considerable  of  his  talent  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  people.  When,  in  the  fall  of  1896,  certain  reform 
measures  were  instituted  in  various  sections  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Keator  was  selected  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Business 
Men’s  League  and  carry  their  standard  in  the  political  battle  which 
ensued  when  the  election  in  November  took  place.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  Twenty-first  District 
after  a fierce  contest  and,  from  that  time  on,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  entire  fitness  for  the  trust  then  imposed  in  him  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Keator  had  never  sought  political  honors,  and  his  nomination 
for  the  Legislature  was  a most  complete  surprise.  He  defeated 
his  opponent  by  eight  hundred  majority,  having  run  two  thousand 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  upon  the  most 
important  committees. 
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He  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the  House  of  Representatives’ 
Committee  to  investigate  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  State  Capitol.  Although  it  was  his  first  term  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House.  Mr.  Keator’s  course  throughout 
the  session  was  invariably  in  favor  of  all  legislation  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  irrespective  of  partisanship.  He  opposed  by 
voice  and  vote  the  “ Beaker  Bill,”  the  “ Simon  Bill  ” and  the  bill 
taking  the  advertising  of  liquor  licenses  from  the  courts  and  putting 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  Quarter  Sessions.  He  advocated 
abolishing  the  Philadelphia  Building  Commission  and  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  bill  which  secures  to  the  State,  interest  on  its 
deposits.  He  is  a man  of  quiet  but  genial  disposition  and  makes 
many  friends.  But  he  is  an  eloquent,  determined  and  fearless 
advocate  of  the  people’s  interests  at  all  times.  His  name  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  by  the  press  in  connection  with  the  State 
Senatorship  and  as  a popular  candidate  for  Receiver  of  Taxes  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Keator  was  for  two  years  Master  of  Harmony  Lodge  of 
Masons,  and  was  also  a member  of  Harmony  Chapter  and  Corinth- 
ian Commandery.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Young 
Republican  Club,  of  Philadelphia ; is  a member  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican Club,  of  Germantown ; the  Wissahickou  Wheelmen ; the 
University  Club;  Lawyers’  Club,  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity,  and 
many  similar  organizations.  Mr.  Keator  is  fond  of  horses,  and  he 
takes  an  annual  coaching  trip  to  the  Catskills,  where  his  aged 
mother  still  resides. 

He  is  well  known  at  the  Bar  and  throughout  the  business 
community  as  a man  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  he  is  in  every 
sense  thoroughly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
progress  which  has  done  so  much  to  establish  the  prosperity  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


jHROUGHOUT  the  world  of  medicine  the  name  of 
William  Williams  Keen  is  a well  known  and  hon- 
ored one.  Doctor  Keen  has  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  leading  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  written  many  profound  and  notable 
works  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

William  Williams  Keen  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
19,  1837,  his  parents  being  William  Williams  and  Susan  (Budd) 
Keen.  His  American  ancestry  dates  back  to  1642,  when  Joran 
Kyn  came  over  from  Sweden  with  Governor  Printz.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  then  called  Upland. 
The  name  Kyn  was  first  “ Dutched  ” into  Kien,  and  later  “ Eng- 
lished” into  Keen.  Many  landmarks  still  survive  as  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  early  American  Keens.  Doctor  Keen’s 
father  was  born  near  Tacony,  opposite  Keen’s  Lane,  in  an  old  stone 
house  which  was  built  by  his  grandfather  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  which  is  still  standing.  Doctor  Keen  was 
educated  in  the  Newton  Grammar  School,  Thirty-sixth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  and  in  the  Central  High  School  from  1849  to  ^^53) 
after  which  he  entered  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  graduating  in  1859.  After  remaining  a year  as  a resident 
graduate,  he  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  i860,  and 
graduated  as  M.D.  in  1862.  In  1861  Doctor  Keen  was  sworn  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In  1862,  after  passing  the 
examining  Board  for  the  regular  army,  he  entered  the  service  as 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  serving  until  1864. 

As  he  progressed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  the  close 
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of  the  war,  Doctor  Keen  began  to  take  a sincere  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  various  educational  institutions  and  semi-religious  organ- 
izations. In  1873  he  was  made  Trustee  of  Brown  University,  and, 
in  1895,  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  University.  He  was  a Mana- 
ger of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  and  Trustee  of 
the  Shaw  University;  and  is  a Manager  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  a Trustee  and  Deacon  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  Trustee  of  Crozer  Theological  Semin- 
ary and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  College.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  in  which 
ofi&ce  he  attained  considerable  distinction  for  his  thorough  progres- 
siveness. Doctor  Keen  has  received  several  degrees,  including 
that  of  UU.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1891. 

Doctor  Keen’s  connections  are  very  numerous  and  important. 
He  is  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society ; a Fellow  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  and  has  been  elected  a Correspondent  and 
honorary  member  of  several  foreign  medical  societies.  He  is  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  of  a number  of  hospitals,  including  St.  Agnes’, 
the  Women’s  Hospital,  the  Kensington  Hospital  for  Women,  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others.  He  has  delivered  a number  of  important  ad- 
dresses. 

In  1866  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Anatomy,  which  he  managed  until  1875,  when  the  Government 
took  possession  of  the  building  for  the  new  post-office.  In  1876 
Doctor  Keen  became  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  he  entirely  re-organized  the 
teaching  in  this  department.  In  1889  he  was  called  from  the 
chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Women’s  Medical  College  to  the  chair  of 
Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  as  successor  to  the  late 
Prof.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  a position  still  held  by  him.  As  an  au- 
thor he  has  contributed  largely  to  medical  journals,  and  has  both 
edited  and  written  a number  of  valuable  text-books,  many  of 
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whicli  are  quoted  as  pre-eminent  authority.  He  has  edited 
“ Heath’s  Practical  Anatomy ; ” “ American  Health  Primers  ; ” 
“ Holden’s  Landmarks  ; ” “ Gray’s  Anatomy ; ” and  has  written 
with  colleagues,  “ Reflex  Paralysis  from  Gunshot  Wounds ; ” “Gun- 
shot Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves;”  “The  American 
Text  Book  of  Surgery,”  and  papers  on  a large  number  of  other 
subjects.  These  include  some  of  the  best  known  works  in  medi- 
cal literature. 

Doctor  Keen  was  married  on  December  ii,  1867,  to  Bmma 
Corrina  Borden,  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  She  died  April  12, 
1886.  Four  daughters  were  the  result  of  this  union:  Corrine, 
Florence,  Dora  and  Margaret,  the  eldest  being  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Walter  J.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Laryngology  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic.  Doctor  Keen’s  chief  interests  at  present  are  in  his  ac- 
tive practice  of  surgery  and  his  associations  as  an  editor  and 
writer.  Beyond  this  he  has  general  scientific,  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic interests  which  tend  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  living  Pennsylvanians. 


T is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  the  development  of 
internal  Pennsylvania’s  most  important  industries, 
men  of  tbe  younger  generation  bave  been  largely 
prominent,  and,  as  a result,  some  of  tbe  most 
prosperous  manufacturing  and  commercial  organi- 
zations of  that  section  of  tbe  State  are  controlled  and  managed  by 
men  wbo  bave  scarcely  reached  tbe  prime  of  life.  Monroe  H. 
Kulp,  wbo,  botb  as  a member  of  Congress  and  a factor  in  tbe 
development  of  Pennsylvania’s  enterprises,  is  widely  known,  is  a 
notable  instance  of  wbat  may  be  achieved  by  young  men  of  pro- 
gressive tendencies  and  tbe  natural  ability  to  give  ambition  force. 

Monroe  H.  Kulp,  member  for  the  Seventeenth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  in  tbe  Fifty-fourth  and  in  tbe  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
was  born  in  Barto,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  23,  1858, 
and  is  tbe  son  of  Darlington  R.  and  Klizabetb  Gilbert  Kulp. 
Nine  years  later  bis  parents,  wbo  were  descendants  of  leading  fam- 
ilies of  that  section  of  tbe  State,  removed  to  Sbamokin,  Northum- 
berland County,  where  bis  father  engaged  in  tbe  lumber  business, 
which  be  followed  during  tbe  rest  of  bis  life.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  tbe  advancement  of  what  was  already  a thriving  coal 
town.  After  attending  tbe  public  schools  of  tbe  neighborhood  for 
several  years,  tbe  son,  Monroe,  as  was  tbe  custom,  went  to  work 
at  tbe  collieries,  and  in  a few  years  commenced  to  learn  the  lum- 
ber business.  By  tbe  time  be  was  twenty  years  of  age  be  bad  filled 
nearly  every  position  in  tbe  two  lines  of  work  in  which  be  bad 
been  engaged.  The  influence  of  bis  father,  bis  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  bis  association  with  the  rank  and  file  in  bis  daily 
vocation  thus  brought  him  in  touch  with  all  classes. 
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As  he  grew  older  and  came  in  contact  with  other  men,  Mr. 
Kulp  felt  the  importance  of  having  a more  thorough  education  than 
the  public  schools  afforded,  and,  in  1878,  he  entered  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and,  in  1881,  he  graduated  with  honors 
from  Eastman  National  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  He  immediately  commenced  his  business  career  by  accept- 
ing the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  Kulp,  McWilliams 
& Company,  which  place  he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
in  1886,  when  he  became  the  general  manager  for  his  father,  who 
assumed  the  entire  lumber  interests  of  the  company.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  this  capacity  during  the  long  illness  of  his 
father,  having  entire  charge  of  all  his  enterprises,  until  October, 
1895,  when,  together  with  his  brother,  G.  Gilbert  Kulp,  and  D. 
C.  Kaseman,  the  former  bookkeeper  of  the  concern,  he  formed  the 
firm  of  Monroe  H.  Kulp  & Company,  and  added  general  construc- 
tion to  their  already  large  business,  forming  connections  with 
other  firms  which  enabled  them  to  supply  all  kinds  of  timber  and 
lumber  used  within  their  territory.  Finding  the  supply  of  prop 
timber  rapidly  disappearing,  Mr.  Kulp,  in  1897,  secured  about 
25,000  acres  of  land  in  Union  and  Centre  counties,  and  organized 
Monroe  H.  Kulp  & Company,  Incorporated,  and  the  Lewisburg 
and  Buffalo  Valley  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  became  the 
President  and  General  Manager,  in  addition  to  his  position  as 
general  manager  of  Kulp,  Thomas  & Company,  of  Milroj'^,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  numerous  other  business  interests,  all  indicative 
of  his  energetic  nature  and  his  love  of  progress,  and  the  most 
important  of  these  are  found  in  his  office  as  President  of  the  North 
and  West  Branch  Telephone  Company,  and  a Director  in  the 
Shamokin  Water  Company,  the  White  Deer  Creek  Water  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  the  Salt  Lake  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Anthracite  Sewer  Company. 

In  the  same  year,  in  company  with  C.  R.  Savidge,  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania,  he  purchased  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  about  eighty-seven  acres  of  undeveloped  real  estate  adjoin- 
ing the  borough  of  Shamokin,  and  laid  out  the  two  important 
additions,  Fairview  and  Edge  wood,  which  have  since  become  noted 
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for  their  value  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Being, 
thus,  essentially  a business  man,  Mr.  Knlp,  while  an  ardent 
Repnblican,  never  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  in  his  own 
behalf  until  1890,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  friends,  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  Legislature.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  nom- 
ination would  have  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  offices 
among  the  several  sections  of  the  county,  he  withdrew  from  the 
field,  notwithstanding  that  his  success  was  generally  looked  for. 
This  action  made  him  more  popular  than  ever,  and,  in  1894,  with- 
out any  solicitation  whatever,  he  was  made  the  nominee  of  the 
party  for  Congress.  The  District  had  always  been  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, and  the  nomination  was  looked  upon  as  more  honorary 
than  profitable,  but  so  actively  did  Mr.  Kulp  take  up  the  work, 
and  so  faithfully  did  the  friends  he  had  made  by  his  genial  dis- 
position and  trustworthy  qualities  stand  by  him  that  when  the 
returns  came  in  it  was  found  that  the  adverse  vote  had  been  over- 
come and  he  had  been  elected  by  a majority  of  nearly  a thousand. 

During  his  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Knlp 
served  as  a member  of  the  committees  on  Public  Lands  and  Man- 
ufactures, being  Chairman  of  a sub-committee  of  the  former,  in 
charge  of  the  Public  Land  Offices  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
work  in  this  new  field  he  applied  the  same  principles  which  had 
won  for  him  a name  in  other  lines,  paying  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents  without  distinction  as  to  party  affili- 
ations or  financial  standing.  His  re-election,  in  1896,  by  an 
increased  majority,  was  only  the  natural  result  of  his  splendid  first 
term  record. 

Mr.  Kulp  was  married  on  June  8,  1897,  to  Sara  Washington 
Detweiler,  of  Harrisburg,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Shamokin, 
where  he  might  devote  his  time  to  his  numerous  business  enter- 
prises and  public  duties. 


life  begun  amidst  a baze  of  romance;  a purpose 
worked  out  witli  an  iron  will;  a success  achieved 
through  endurance  never  dulled — that  is  the  his- 
tory of  John  D.  Lankenau,  named  at  birth  Johann 
Diederich.  He  was  born  in  Bremen,  March  i8, 
1817,  and  attended  the  most  prominent  schools  of  that  city,  his 
father  undoubtedly  expecting  him  to  become  a partner  in  the 
business  which  he  had  founded.  His  parents  were  both  of  German 
stock,  though,  by  a strange  chance  of  fortune,  they  were  married 
in  Marleybone  Chapel,  London.  It  was  during  Napoleon’s  sweep 
across  Europe,  and  when  Bremen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
that  Elizabeth  Windeler,  then  a little  girl,  was  sent  away  from 
the  scenes  of  warfare  and  conquest  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  in 
London.  There  she  remained  for  thirteen  years,  and  grew  to 
charming  womanhood.  Johann  Lankenau,  the  father,  then  young 
in  years  and  in  business,  was  one  of  the  daring  merchants  who 
carried  on  their  trade  by  running  the  French  blockade  between 
England  and  Russia.  He  came  often  to  London,  met  the  young 
lady  from  his  native  city,  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  married 
her.  Returning  to  Bremen,  he  founded  the  wholesale  “ Colonial  ” 
house  of  Lankenau  & Tiersch.  His  son,  Diederich,  as  he  was 
called,  had  studied  in  the  “ Handelsschule  ” — the  business  college — 
and  on  his  graduation  was  received  as  a clerk  in  the  firm  of 
Tiersch  & Gerischer,  the  name  under  which  the  house  transacted 
its  business  after  the  retirement  of  the  elder  Lankenau.  After 
three  years’  service,  during  which  he  attracted  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  merchants  at  that  port,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Wicht,  of 
Wicht,  Werner  & Company,  dry-goods  importers,  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  firm  of  Tiersch  & Gerischer  attended  to  the  shipping  of  all 
goods  purchased  by  Mr.  Wicht,  who  was  himself  a resident  of 
Bremen.  On  August  4,  1836,  he  sailed  away  upon  his  real  start 
in  life,  and  landed  in  Baltimore  September  15th.  A few  days  later 
he  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  work  in  Wicht,  Werner 
& Company’s  oflG.ce,  at  Front  Street  and  Norris  Alley.  Mr.  Werner 
retired  in  1840,  and  Wicht  & Sayen  conducted  the  business  of  the 
house  until  1845,  when  both  members  of  the  firm  died.  On  April 
ist  of  that  year  Mr.  Lankenau,  with  a nephew  of  Mr.  Wicht,  formed 
the  firm  of  Wicht  & Lankenau.  This  business  was  continued  until 
1865,  when  it  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  war,  and  the  two 
partners  retired  with  a competency  that  warranted  comfort  and 
leisure  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lankenau  had 
taken  a wife,  Mary  Joanna  Drexel,  daughter  of  Francis  Martin 
Drexel.  The  marriage  had  about  it  a delicate  touch  of  romance. 
Mr.  Lankenau  first  met  his  father-in-law  that  was  to  be  one  day 
when  preparing  for  a business  trip  to  Germany.  The  young  mer- 
chant had  been  for  years  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  there  met 
regularly  at  his  room  a little  coterie  of  amateur  musicians.  The 
meetings  were  resumed  on  his  return  from  Europe.  One  evening 
the  usual  violinist  could  not  come,  and  a member  brought  with 
him  Francis  Anthony  Drexel,  the  banker’s  son,  who  was  a violinist 
of  some  talent.  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  congenial  company 
in  which  he  found  himself  that  he  invited  them  to  his  own  house 
for  their  next  meeting.  There  was  a violent  storm  that  night, 
and  Mr.  Lankenau  found  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
amateur  orchestra  who  had  braved  rain  and  wind.  They  made 
the  best  of  it,  however,  and  played  trios  of  flute,  violin  and  piano 
until  late  in  the  evening.  The  pianist  was  Mary  J.  Drexel.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Lankenau  on  October  9,  1848. 

On  June  5,  1863,  father-in-law  died  of  inj’uries  received  in 
an  accident  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  In  his 
will  Mr.  Lankenau  was  named  one  of  the  Executors,  and,  owing 
to  the  demands  made  by  business  upon  the  time  of  Francis  Anthony 
Drexel,  his  brother-in-law,  the  burden  of  management  of  the  estate 

soon  rested  entirely  on  Mr.  Lankenau’s  shoulders.  The  work  of 
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carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  will  has  extended  over  thirty-three 
years,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Mr.  Lankenau  became  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  German  Hospital  soon 
after  Mr.  Drexel’s  death,  his  father-in-law  having  been  Treasurer 
of  that  institution.  In  January,  1869,  he  was  elected  its  President, 
and  has  filled  that  ofi&ce  from  that  time.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  removal  of  the  Hospital  to  its  present  site  was 
made  possible;  and  the  rapid  but  substantial  development  of  the 
institution,  the  erection  of  new;  buildings  on  such  a magnificent 
scale,  the  introduction  of  Lutheran  Deaconesses,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital 
are  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  to  his  personal  efforts.  The 
institution  has  been  his  especial  care,  and  he  continues  to  bear  a 
heavy  part  of  its  running  expenses.  The  improvements  at  the 
German  Hospital,  and  at  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home  and  Mother 
House  of  Deaconesses  have  been  made  greatly  from  his  own 
private  fortune.  In  May,  1873,  his  wife  died,  and  in  February, 
1877,  he  lost  his  only  son,  Frank,  in  whom  he  had  vested  all  a 
father’s  hope.  It  was  while  returning  from  the  Continental  tour, 
ordered  by  their  physician,  that  daughter  and  father  formulated 
the  plan  of  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home — a memorial  to  the  lost 
mother — in  which  the  aged  and  homeless  patients  cured  in  the 
Hospital  should  find  a resting  place.  In  November,  1886,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Home  was  laid;  but  the  daughter,  who  had 
made  so  many  of  the  plans  for  the  Home,  died  in  1882.  Mr. 
Lankenau  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the 
German  Exhibit  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  For  that  and  his 
good  services  at  the  German  Hospital,  he  was  decorated  by  Emperor 
William  I.,  but  he  also  received  recognition  from  this  country, 
which  proved  more  congenial  to  his  retiring  nature. 


I 


no  other  city  of  the  world  is  the  same  attention 
bestowed  upon  diseases  of  the  eye  as  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  this  line  Dr.  Louis  J.  Lautenbach 
is  recognized  both  here  and  abroad  as  a leading 
investigator  and  author.  As  a medical  writer  and 
practitioner  in  his  special  line  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work, 
he  has  achieved  noteworthy  eminence,  due  no  less  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  perseverance  than  to  his  natural  talents  and  inherited 
love  for  his  profession. 

Louis  J.  Lautenbach,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  i860,  is  the  son 
of  August  J.  Lautenbach,  a retired  real  estate  dealer  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  formerly  an  associate  editor  of  the  German  Democrat^ 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  years,  together  with  the  late  Dr. 
Morwitz,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Dr.  Kellner.  During  his  early  man- 
hood the  father  was  prominent  in  the  political  world  and  widely 
known  as  a campaign  orator  in  the  days  of  Buchanan.  His 
wife  was  formerly  Miss  Katherine  Von  Deran,  a descendant  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  family  of  lawyers.  For  generations  Dr.  Lauten- 
bach’s  family  has  been  one  of  physicians ; a brother.  Dr.  B.  Frank 
Lautenbach,  was  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  elected  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  Switzerland;  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  an  American  being  chosen  to  fill  such  a chair 
at  so  early  an  age.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the  Central 
High  School  in  1878.  He  then  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  both  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  departments. 
Upon  graduation,  in  1881,  he  was  awarded  the  H.  C.  Lea  prize 
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by  the  Medical  Department  for  his  thesis  on  “ Broom  and  its 
Alkaloid ; ” also  the  George  B.  Wood  prize  from  the  Philosophical 
Department  for  a thesis  on  “ Strychnia  and  its  Antidotes,”  a record 
rarely  equaled. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  entered  into  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  three  years  later  began  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  For  a period 
of  three  years  he  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  and  was  Chief  of  the  Eye  Clinic  at  the  German 
Hospital  for  a similar  period.  From  1881  until  1893,  the  year 
of  its  discontinuance,  he  was  identified  with  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  as  Surgeon ; since 
the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in 
1893,  until  the  present  year,  he  has  been  its  Surgeon.  For  several 
years  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Lautenbach  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  eye  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the  eye 
conditions  found  in  the  nervous  clinics  in  several  of  the  hospitals 
of  Philadelphia.  During  the  past  six  years  he  has  served  as  Nose 
and  Throat  Physician  at  the  Odd  Fellows’  Homes. 

He  is  a member  of  the  International  Medical  and  American 
Medical  associations,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  and 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  societies;  also  of  the  Northern  Medi- 
cal Association,  Medical  Club,  Neurological  and  the  Medico-Juris- 
prudence Societies ; the  Alexis  Club,  the  Belmont  Cricket  Club, 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  the  Municipal  League,  Grand 
Fraternity,  Secretary  of  the  Eighth  Ward  Association  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Alumni 
Society  of  the  Central  High  School.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Institute,  holding  the  position  of  Surgeon-in-Charge ; is  a member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  and  the  Citizens’  Municipal  Associa- 
tions, life  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association,  Merchants’  Fund,  and 
Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 
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His  chief  interests  at  present  are  centered  in  his  work  on  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  in  putting  into  practice 
new  ideas  concerning  the  treatment  of  ear  diseases  by  massage 
methods.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  fifty  papers  on  such 
theories,  and  his  special  papers  on  Oto-massage  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention.  He  has  invented  numerous  instruments  now 
in  use  by  specialists  in  his  line  of  work ; by  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  them  are  his  Oto-masseurs  or  ear  massage  appliances,  by 
which  the  drumhead  and  middle  ear  can  be  restored  to  their  nor- 
mal functional  activity  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  adhesion  bands, 
so  common  in  cases  of  deafness,  and  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
ear  nerves. 

In  writings  on  inflammations  of  the  eye,  his  special  aim  has 
been  to  direct  attention  to  the  need  of  most  extreme  cleanliness 
and  of  frequent  treatments,  especially  at  home  by  the  nurse ; this 
is  markedly  illustrated  in  papers  on  Bpidemic  and  Gonorrhoeal 
Conjunctivitis.  His  works  on  Corneal  Astigmatism,  the  Formation 
of  the  Corneal  Curves  and  their  Changes,  Ophthalmic  Measure- 
ments of  the  Cornea,  especially  after  Cataract  Operations,  and 
other  kindred  subjects,  have  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  in 
optical  treatment. 

The  need  of  teaching  civic  matters  in  the  public  schools  has 
induced  him  to  found  the  “ City  Government  Prize  ” in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  and  he  is  now  about  to  establish  similar  prizes 
in  the  Manual  Training  Schools.  By  this  movement  he  is  only 
endeavoring  to  inculcate  anew  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Penn 
when  he  founded  the  Commonwealth,  outlining  a school  course 
containing  civic  ethics ; but  this  branch  apparently  has  been  neg- 
lected in  the  later  years.  Recently  the  Doctor  commenced  to  agi- 
tate the  question  of  the  need  of  local  history  to  the  public  school 
pupils  of  Philadelphia,  similar  studies  having  been  introduced  with 
profit  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Delaware  and  Chester  counties,  adjoining  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Lantenbach  married,  on  Christmas  day,  1889,  Miss  Amy 
Pauline  Warren,  of  Wrentham,  Massachusetts.  They  have  one 
child.  Marguerite,  born  January  30,  1892. 


OR  six  years  Charles  Lawrence  served  in  Common 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  resigning  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  that  body  to  take  charge  of  the  impor- 
tant of&ce  of  Harbor  Master  of  the  city.  When 
the  advisability  of  training  boys  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  service  on  a schoolship  was  first  broached,  Mr. 
Lawrence  took  hold  of  the  matter  with  considerable  enthusiasm 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  “ Saratoga  ” established  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  as  a schoolship.  For  eighteen  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Vessel  Owners’  and  Captains’  Association,  and 
as  a business  man,  too,  he  has  won  wide  recognition. 

Charles  Lawrence  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  20,  1837. 
His  father.  Captain  Alexander  Lawrence,  died  when  Charles  was 
an  infant  of  seven  months,  and  his  mother,  who  was  Hesther 
Mahoney,  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Philadelphia,  in  1849, 
nobly  volunteered  as  nurse  in  the  city  hospital,  and  through  her 
zeal  fell  a victim  to  the  scourge.  His  father  served  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  his  grandfather  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Lawrence  attended  the  Northeast  and  the  Newton 
schools,  from  which  he  went  to  the  High  School.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  became  an  apprentice  to  William  Neal,  sailmaker, 
and  through  his  diligence  and  close  application  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business.  When  he  attained  his  majority  he 
accepted  a situation  in  the  United  States  Arsenal  and  engaged  in 
the  business  of  making  tents  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  when 
he  entered  the  navy  as  sailmaker.  On  the  sloop  of  war  “ Pensa- 
cola” he  participated  in  all  the  engagements  under  Farragut, 
including  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  The  Admiral’s  attention 
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was  attracted  to  liis  valorous  feats  and  lie  was  recommended  for 
promotion.  He  received  tlie  rank  of  Master,  which  was  the  only 
case  on  record  where  a sailmaker  was  promoted  and  commissioned. 
He  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  sloop  of  war  “ Portsmouth,” 
When  hostilities  ceased  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  estab- 
lished a business  for  the  manufacture  of  sails  and  flags,  now  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  his  son,  Charles  P.  Lawrence,  at  16  North 
Delaware  Avenue,  who  became  the  successor  of  the  founder  in  1890. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  selected  a member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  in  the  first  section  and  was  made  its  President  for  one 
term.  He  represented  the  ward  in  Common  Council  from  1882 
until  April,  1888,  being  President  of  the  Chamber  from  1884  until 
he  declined  a re-nomination  as  Councilman  in  1888.  He  offered 
and  advocated  the  bill  to  establish  the  police  patrol  system  now  in 
successful  operation.  In  February,  1887,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Harbor  Master  by  Governor  Beaver. 
The  establishing  of  a schoolship  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  was 
suggested  by  him,  and  he  made  many  trips  to  the  Capital  before 
he  could  persuade  the  government  to  give  Philadelphia  the 
schoolship,  but,  this  once  accomplished,  Mr.  Lawrence  bronght  his 
untiring  attention  to  organizing  the  institution.  After  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  bills  through  the  Legislature  and  Councils  had 
been  effected,  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Directors  brought 
about,  and  a complement  of  naval  ofi&cers  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  When  the  “ Saratoga  ” sailed  on  her  first 
cruise  he  followed  her  to  England  and  took  under  his  care  the 
boys  who  could  not  afibrd  the  expense  of  trips  ashore,  with  them 
visiting  the  interesting  places,  and  personally  defraying  a large 
portion  of  the  expenses. 

On  May  ii,  1891,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  and  his  selec- 
tion was  generally  recognized  as  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  received  from  him  such 
careful  attention  that  many  reforms  were  brought  about.  In  the 
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affairs  of  tlie  old  volunteer  fire  department  Mr.  Lawrence  was  very 
prominent.  As  one  of  the  originators  of  tlie  Vessel  Owners’  and 
Captains’  Association  lie  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  merchant 
marine  and  its  development ; as  President  of  the  Association  for 
eighteen  years  he  brought  into  the  executive  office  his  excellent 
bnsiness  methods  and  able  talents.  In  March,  1894,  he  declined 
a re-election,  but  was,  in  spite  of  this,  re-elected.  In  1895,  how- 
ever, he  finally  enforced  his  original  intention,  and  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted. 

In  1857  Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  to  Margaret  J.  Rodgers. 
As  a result  of  this  marriage,  seven  children  have  been  born: 
Fannie,  Ida,  Maggie,  Charles  P.,  James  A.,  Jerry  S.,  and  Frank  S. 
Lawrence.  When  Mr.  Lawrence  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Common  Council,  in  April,  1888,  he  was  made  the  recipient,  from 
his  fellov/  members,  of  one  of  the  most  flattering  testimonials  ever 
presented  to  a city  representative.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  chief  interests 
at  present  are  found  in  the  Superintendency  of  the  Almshouse 
and  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Captain  Lawrence  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  Order,  and  is  a member  of  George  G.  Meade  Post, 
No.  I,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Loyal  Legion,  Naval  Vet- 
eran Legion,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Commodore,  and  the  Union 
Veteran  Legion,  having  served  a term  as  Department  Commander 
of  the  latter. 


E important  part  whicli  tlie  sturdy  Scotch-Irisli  race 
lias  played  in  tlie  history  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
told  of  time  and  time  again  by  those  who  have 
written  of  the  progress  of  the  State  as  a body 
politic;  but  in  a work  of  a purely  biographical 
nature  the  individual  efforts  of  various  leading  representatives  of 
this  energetic  stock  may  well  be  narrated.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  younger  representatives  of  the  early  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  Harvey  A.  Lowry,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  present  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County. 
He  has  united  in  him  the  most  desirable  traits  of  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  to  bnild  up  the  prosperity  of  the  Common- 
wealth many  scores  of  years  ago.  Althongh  still  a yonng  man, 
he  has  had  many  trinmphs,  political  and  otherwise,  to  his  credit, 
and  these  he  has  achieved  as  a result  of  indefatigable  effort  on 
his  part. 

Harvey  A.  Lowry  was  born  on  Congress  Street,  Pittsbnrg, 
Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1859.  The  house  of  his  parents  was  then 
in  the  Seventh  Ward,  in  which  his  father,  James  Lowry,  Jr.,  had 
a large  politieal  following,  as  it  had  been  his  home  for  a nnmber 
of  years.  He  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  and  was  one 
the  city’s  best  known  men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lowry’s  mother  was  of 
English  descent,  her  maiden  name  being  Eliza  Shore.  Both  of 
his  parents  eame  to  Pittsburg  when  they  were  ehildren,  about 
1826.  Mr.  Lowry’s  early  education  was  received  in  the  Franklin 
Pnblic  School  of  the  Seventh  Ward.  When  he  had  passed  through 
the  common  schools  he  was  sent  to  the  Curry  University  for  a 
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business  course.  Upon  leaving  school,  like  many  other  young 
men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  became  fascinated  with  the  life  of 
a railroad  engineer,  and,  in  1878,  he  obtained  a situation  as  a 
brakeman.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  post  of  fireman  and 
finally  was  made  an  engineer,  serving  in  the  last  capacity  for 
eight  years.  Prior  to  his  work  as  a railroad  man,  he  had  spent 
about  a year  with  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  commission  firm  of 
Scott,  Wheelock  & Company,  of  Pittsburg,  as  assistant  bookkeeper. 
During  his  entire  work-a-day  life  he  had  made  many  friends  on 
every  hand,  and  when  a large  and  earnest  constituency  decided 
that  he  was  the  proper  man  to  represent  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  municipal  laws  and  ordinances,  he  was  assured  of  a 
large  vote. 

In  1890  Mr.  Lowry  was  elected  from  the  Seventh  Ward  to 
Common  Council,  serving  two  years.  So  satisfactory  was  his 
administration  of  the  interests  he  represented  that,  in  1892,  he 
was  re-elected,  serving  until  1894,  when  he  was  once  more  sent 
to  Common  Council  from  the  Seventh  Ward,  that  in  which  he  was 
born.  In  1896  Mr.  Lowry  was  elected  for  his  fourth  term.  That 
year,  after  a warm  contest  with  two  competitors,  Mr.  Lowry,  backed 
up  by  a large  constituency,  including  the  imposing  following  of 
the  labor  element,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  He  was  elected,  in  November,  by  a large  majority 
and,  on  January  4,  1897,  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  has  already 
demonstrated  his  entire  fitness  for  the  office,  and  his  conduct  of 
affairs  has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  irrespec- 
tive of  party. 

His  management  of  the  office  of  Sheriff  is  characterized  by 
strict  business  methods,  and,  already,  a number  of  needed  improve- 
ments have  been  instituted  under  his  personal  direction.  In  the 
political  affairs  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  entire  county,  as 
well,  Mr.  Lowry  is  an  important  factor.  His  personal  popularity 
goes  for  much,  but,  aside  from  that,  his  acknowledged  ability  for 
the  duties  entrusted  to  his  care  in  the  affairs  of  State  has  tended 
in  like  measure  to  gain  his  political  triumphs. 

Sheriff  Lowry  was  married  September  2,  1880,  to  Clara  D. 
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White,  daughter  of  William  J.  White,  ex-Chief  of  the  Pittsburg 
Fire  Department.  The  marriage  has  proved  a very  happy  one, 
and  six  children,  five  living,  are  the  resnlt  thereof.  The  latter 
are  Grace  K.  and  Edith  W.,  who  are  attending  High  School,  and 
C.  Oliver,  Lois  and  H.  Addison  Lowry.  Mr.  Lowry  is  a popular 
member  of  several  prominent  organizations  and  is  in  every  sense 
a representative  and  progressive  Pennsylvanian. 


HERE  was  a time  when  the  assertive  personality  of 
the  writer  was  a conspicuous  feature  of  American 
journalism;  in  those  days  the  name  of  the  editor- 
ial giant  was  always  associated  with  his  paper’s 
utterances — in  fact,  the  writer  and  what  he  had  to 
say  were  more  regarded  than  the  particular  medium  through 
which  the  message  was  delivered.  The  tendency  of  journalism  is 
at  present,  however,  towards  the  absolute  impersonality  of  the 
newspaper;  the  writer,  the  news  gatherer,  are  only  parts  of  a 
huge  enterprise.  The  name  of  the  author  of  an  article  rarely 
comes  to  the  surface.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  noteworthy  when 
a journalist  rises  superior  to  this  rigid  condition  of  affairs,  and 
through  the  possession  of  exceptional  talent,  ability  and  skill, 
through  brilliancy  in  writing,  or  daring  exploit  in  news  gathering, 
succeeds  in  bringing  his  name  and  work  prominently  to  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public.  In  Eouis  N.  Megargee  we  have 
a striking,  a notable  example  of  a newspaper  writer,  whose  rare 
journalistic  equipment  and  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  composition, 
have  made  his  name  familiar  to  an  army  of  readers. 

Louis  Nana  Megargee  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November 
7,  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sylvester  J.  and  Anna  M.  B. 
Megargee.  His  first  schooling  was  obtained  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  he  afterwards  was  a pupil  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia.  When  but  sixteen  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Central  High  School.  He  entered  upon  commercial  pursuits,  his 
first  position  being  with  the  wholesale  auction  house  of  Samuel 
C.  Cook,  and  his  last  when  he  represented  his  father’s  special 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  Daniel  J.  Walsh  & Co.  It  was  Charles 
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Cathcart  Taylor,  tlien  the  City  Editor  of  The  Press,  who  first 
recognized  young  Megargee’s  talent  and  induced  him  to  enter 
journalism.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  selected  as  City  Editor  for  the 
new  Philadelphia  Times,  and  he  persuaded  Mr.  Megargee  to  become 
a member  of  his  staff.  In  the  first  issue  of  that  paper,  which  was 
published  March  13,  1875,  the  leading  local  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Megargee,  and  upon  this  article  was  based  the  first  editorial 
leader  that  Colonel  McClure  wrote  for  The  Times.  It  is  a matter 
of  journalistic  history  to  recall  that  this  editorial  article  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  Highway  Ring  of  that  day.  From  the  first 
young  Megargee’s  marked  ability  made  him  conspicuous  among 
active  newspaper  workers.  He  early  developed  a particular  antip- 
athy to  the  humbugs,  frauds  and  political  corruption  of  the  day, 
and  in  warring  upon  these  some  of  his  exploits  were  of  the  most 
audacious  and  daring  character,  and  were  all  engineered  with  skill, 
persistence  and  success.  It  was  he  who  exposed  Dr.  William  C. 
Harbeson  and  sent  him  to  j ail ; it  was  he,  who,  disguised  as  a 
plumber,  entered  the  household  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Bliss, 
then  the  most  famous  mediums  in  the  country,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  their  spiritualistic  seances.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Megargee  figured  in  a conspiracy  suit,  but  finally  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  humbuggery  of  spiritualism  exposed  as  it  had 
never  been  exposed  before.  In  September,  1879,  he  was  made  the 
City  Editor  of  the  Daily  News.  He  remained  in  that  position 
until  June,  1880,  when  he  accepted  the  same  ofi&ce  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  then  in  a condition  of  re-organization.  As  the  leader 
of  the  local  force  of  the  Press  he  continued — even  excelling — 
his  achievements  of  previous  days.  His  remarkable  onslaught 
upon  the  then  corrupt  detective  force  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
memorable  episodes  of  his  career.  It  may  be  said  that  through 
' this  every  member  of  the  force  in  the  employ  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  was  discharged,  Mr.  Megargee  believing 
that  that  one  was  honest.  To  mark  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking, Mr.  Megargee  was  honored  with  a breakfast  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  at  which  Charles  Emory  Smith  presided.  Shortly  after 
this  he  began  an  investigation  of  the  stealing  of  dead  bodies  for 
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medical  colleges.  He  succeeded,  after  a series  of  sensational  inci- 
dents, in  running  down  the  grave  robbers,  who  were  subsequently 
tried  and  sent  to  prison,  and  the  State  Legislature  passed  a law 
relating  to  the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  medical  colleges,  which  gave 
no  further  excuse  for  the  robbing  of  graves  by  medical  men. 
One  of  the  most  daring  adventures,  in  this  connection,  was  his 
seizing,  at  midnight,  within  the  city  limits,  a horse  and  wagon  con- 
taining three  live  men  and  six  dead  bodies,  the  latter  having  been 
taken  from  graves  which  had  been  opened  in  Lebanon  Cemetery. 
In  September,  1884,  Mr.  Megargee  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Daily  News.  New  life  and  vigor  were  given  to  that  journal, 
and  he  himself  became  famous  as  the  writer  of  the  sprightly  articles 
signed  “ Bystander.”  These  articles  were  copied  all  over  the 
country.  Subsequently  he  went  to  New  York  as  a correspondent 
of  The  Times.,  and  for  a time  was  the  Editor  of  the  Illustrated 
New  York  Graphic.  Then  he  became  chief  of  a syndicate  which 
furnished  New  York  correspondence  to  twenty  leading  newspapers. 
All  this  time  he  had  retained  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  which 
he  visited  weekly.  He  returned  to  journalism  in  that  city  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  and  was  made  City  Editor  of  The  Times,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  he  took  up  special  writing  for  that  paper  over 
his  own  name,  which  was  on  September  24,  1895.  From  that  time 
he  has  contributed  dail}?-  to  The  Times  signed  articles.  The 
fluency  of  his  style,  his  almost  phenomenal  fund  of  information, 
his  aptness  in  summing  up  matters,  his  clear  cut,  logical  reason- 
ing, his  independent  tone  of  thought  and  his  almost  wonderful 
versatility — all  these  have  made  him  a writer  eagerly  read,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  throughout  the  eountry.  Among  his 
fellow  associates  and  workers  upon  the  press  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  This  was  shown  in  his  election  as  President  of  the  old 
Journalistic  Club,  by  his  repeated  election  as  President  of  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club,  and  his  selection,  by  all  the  press  clubs  of  the 
United  States,  to  serve  as  President  of  the  International  League 
of  Press  Clubs.  He  is  a member  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  one  of 
the  charter  members  and  a Director  of  the  Clover  Club,  and  is 
assoeiated  with  a number  of  important  business  enterprises. 


HE  citizens  of  Fayette  County,  wliicli  constitutes  the 
Fourteenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
one  accord  commend  the  Judges  of  that  Court  for 
the  immutable  integrity  and  sound  judgment  which 
has  ever  characterized  their  decisions.  Of  this 
tribunal  is  Judge  Mestrezat,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
solely  to  his  conservative  character  and  wide  legal  learning. 

Stephen  LeseiE  Mestrezat  is  the  descendant  of  a distin- 
guished French  family,  ancient,  rich  and  powerful.  One  of  his 
early  progenitors,  Eeger  Mestrezat,  settled  in  Geneva  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  rendered  great  service  in  the 
war  for  independence  which  won  Switzerland’s  freedom.  His 
descendants  were  long  prominent  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  early 
Protestant  Church.  One  of  these,  Jean  Mestrezat,  born  in  1592, 
had  the  remarkable  record  of  becoming  a minister  at  the  Church 
at  Paris  immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  ministry.  Historian 
Bayle  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  church. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  placing  his  hand  on  Mestrezat’s  shoulder,  once 
said,  “ Behold  the  boldest  minister  in  France.”  Charles  Alexandre 
Mestrezat,  born  in  1766,  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Mestrezat,  a famous 
French  divine,  and  Henriette  Eve  Six,  of  a notable  family  of 
Holland.  The  son  came  to  America  in  1794,  having  prior  thereto 
married  Miss  Louise  Elizabeth  Dufresne.  In  Europe  his  family 
and  that  of  Albert  Gallatin  had  been  close  and  intimate  friends, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  naturally  sought  Mr. 
Gallatin.  Settling  at  Mapletown,  Greene  County,  near  Mr.  Gal- 
latin’s home,  he  successfully  engaged  in  merchandising  and  died 
in  1815,  leaving  a widow  and  ten  children.  One  of  these  was  Jean 
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Louis  Guillaume  Mestrezat,  born  in  Mapletown  in  1809,  and  who 
became  also  a successful  merchant  and  a stock  raiser.  He  married 
Mary  Ann  Hartley,  with  whom  he  had  five  children,  viz.:  Charles 
Alexander,  Harriet  Louisa,  now  the  widow  of  Samuel  Hudson, 
deceased,  Stephen  Leslie,  Charlotte  Amanda,  now  the  wife  of 
James  M.  John,  of  Colorado,  and  Jean  Louis  Guillaume,  now 
deceased. 

Judge  Mestrezat  was  bom  at  Mapletown,  February  19,  1848, 
and  his  boyhood  was  spent  upon  his  father’s  farm  and  in  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  the  village.  Later  he  entered  Waynes- 
burg  College,  graduating  with  high  rank  in  1869.  His  Alma 
Mater  has  since  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M. 

He  then  entered  the  Law  Department  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  graduating  third  in  a large  class 
with  the  degree  of  B.L*  The  two  who  finished  above  him  had 
studied  and  practiced  several  years  before  entering  the  University. 
He  returned  to  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  September, 
1871,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  County.  He 
went  to  Illinois  a few  months  later  and  spent  the  winter,  return- 
ing to  Waynesburg  in  the  spring.  Here  he  practiced  until 
December,  1872,  when  he  went  to  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  where 
he  began  to  practice  the  following  month.  Despite  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  he,  a stranger,  encountered,  he  made  rapid 
progress  towards  success.  In  1875  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  late  Charles  E.  Boyle,  at  his  solicitation,  the  association 
continuing  until  1888,  when  Mr.  Boyle  assumed  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  Washington  Territory.  Mr.  Boyle  was  in  Congress  for 
four  years,  which  threw  the  bulk  of  the  labor  upon  Judge  Mes- 
trezat, who  performed  his  duty  so  ably  that  upon  the  retirement 
of  his  partner  he  retained  the  clients  of  the  firm  and  gained  many 
new  ones,  among  them  some  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the 
country.  His  practice  extended  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  the  District,  Circuit  and  Supreme  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  District  Attorney  of  the  Connty. 

Judge  Mestrezat  is  an  active  Democrat,  and  on  the  election  of 
Robert  E.  Pattison  as  Governor,  in  1890,  was  strongly  endorsed 
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by  leading  lawyers  and  judges  for  tbe  position  of  Attorney-General. 
He  conducted  the  campaigns  of  1884  and  1885  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  County  Committee,  and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  party.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  Delegate  to  State  Conventions  and,  in  1892,  was  a Dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District  for  a term  of  ten  years, 
having  nearly  2,000  majority  over  his  opponent,  James  Inghram, 
then  President  Judge  of  the  District,  which  included  Fayette  and 
Green  Counties.  The  ability  and  habits  of  industry  which  won 
Judge  Mestrezat  such  marked  success  as  a lawyer  have  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  district  since  he  ascended  the 
Bench  and  the  legal  business  of  the  County  is  disposed  of  promptly. 
In  1898  he  will  become  the  President  Judge  of  the  District. 

Judge  Mestrezat  was  married  on  the  ist  day  of  August,  1888, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Willson  Ewing,  daughter  of  Judge  John  K.  Ewing, 
and  a sister  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  who  is  Judge  Mestrezat’s 
colleague  on  the  Bench.  She  died  on  January  15,  1890.  Their 
only  child,  Raymond  William,  was  born  January  6,  1890,  and 
died  on  the  15th  of  July  following. 

While  Judge  Mestrezat  has  been  a busy  lawyer  and  Judge, 
and  a successful  business  man,  his  capacity  and  love  for  labor 
have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much  outside  his  profession.  A 
lover  of  books,  he  has  been  a liberal  buyer  and  reader  of  standard 
works  upon  a wide  range  of  subjects.  His  vacations  are  spent 
chiefly  in  travel  and  study.  In  1896  he  made  a tour  of  Europe, 
spending  much  time  in  his  ancestral  France.  He  visited  Alaska 
and  the  northwestern  part  of  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
stopping  at  all  places  of  interest  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  his 
summer  outings  he  pursues  the  habit  of  his  legal  life,  trying  to 
glean  all  that  comes  in  his  way  as  a traveler,  and  his  habits  of 
careful  observation  and  his  retentive  memory  enable  him  to  succeed 
admirably.  Personally  Judge  Mestrezat  is  a most  agreeable  and 
companionable  man,  well  loved  by  his  many  friends,  in  whose 
success  and  welfare  he  takes  the  deepest  interest. 

I. — 21. 
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O other  branch  of  science  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  century  than  that  of 
medicine  and  identified  with  its  practice  and  its 
progress  have  been  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
brainy  men  the  Commonwealth  has  produced.  In 
the  special  branch  of  abdominal  surgery  and  ovariotomy  Doctor 
Edward  Emmet  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  a leader 
for  many  years,  and  he  holds  a distinction  of  having  been  the 
surgeon  to  perform  the  first  successful  operation  in  ovariotomy 
before  a public  clinic  in  Philadelphia.  Doctor  Montgomery  is 
identified  with  a large  number  of  the  leading  medical  institutions 
of  both  his  city  and  the  country  at  large,’  and  he  is  recognized 
to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his  profession  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  his  day. 

Edward  Emmet  Montgomery  was  born  in  Newark,  Ohio, 
May  15,  1849,  being  the  second  of  ten  children.  His  father  is 
Henry  A.  Montgomery,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  E.  Eemert. 
His  father’s  family  was  Scotch-Irish,  his  grandfather  having  come 
to  this  country  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  nine  in  1802.  From 
his  maternal  ancestors  he  inherits  a mixture  of  French  and  Scotch 
blood.  Until  sixteen  years  of  age  he  spent  his  life  on  the  farm, 
attending  the  village  school  and  supplementing  this  education  one 
winter  by  a private  tutor.  When  sixteen  he  entered  Denison  Uni- 
versity, and  when  he  was  twenty-two  he  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  college  regularly  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  the  President  of  the  class  while  in 
college  and  a member  of  Sigma  Chi,  a Greek  fraternity.  During 
one  winter  he  taught  school,  and  upon  graduating  he  entered  the 
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office  of  Doctor  J.  J.  Hamill,  of  Newark,  Okio,  where  he  read 
medicine  one  year,  teaching  school  meanwhile  to  help  himself 
along.  He  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  the  fall  of  1872 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  March,  1874,  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Graduating  Class.  In  April,  1874,  he  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  where  he  remained  as  Resident  Physician 
until  July,  1875.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  having  been  elected  to  a Poor 
District,  under  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  .He  began  teaching 
private  classes  in  Jefferson  College  immediately  after  his  leaving 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  where  he  taught  for  two  years  in  physi- 
ology and  two  years  in  anatomy.  During  this  period  he  was 
connected  with  the  Bye  and  Bar  Institute  of  Doctor  George  Straw- 
bridge,  at  Thirteenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  In  1878  and  1879  he 
taught  private  classes  in  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Women’s  Col- 
lege, was  Clinical  Surgeon  to  the  Women’s  Hospital ; and  during 
the  summer  term  gave  a course  of  dermatology  in  the  college.  In 
1878  Doctor  Montgomery  was  elected  to  the  Obstetrical  Staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  position  he  occupied  for  fifteen 
years.  During  his  college  days  he  had  been  strongly  inclined 
toward  surgery,  and  in  his  early  years  in  practice  performed 
tracheotomy  some  twenty-eight  times  for  membraneous  croup,  ten 
of  the  last  eighteen  having  recovered.  He  was  the  first  in  Phila- 
delphia to  do  intubation  and  performed  this  operation  in  some 
seventy  cases,  with  about  forty-five  per  cent,  recovery.  This  work 
he  gave  up  after  having  become  largely  interested  in  abdominal 
surgery. 

In  1879  Doctor  Montgomery  performed  the  first  ovariotomy  to 
recover,  from  a public  clinic,  and  the  first  successful  ovariotomy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1886,  then  living  at  Broad  and 
Thompson  streets,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  College,  and  a year  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  and  Bxecutive  Officer  of  the  institution.  He  held  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  uutil  1891,  when  he  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  position.  At  this  time  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  in  addition  to  that  of  Gynecology,  which 
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position  he  held  until  his  resignation,  upon  his  election  as  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Gynecology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  1892. 
In  the  year  1894  he  occupied  the  position  of  Medical  Director  of 
Jefferson  Hospital,  a position  until  that  time  unknown  to  the 
institution.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  the  running  expenses  some 
five  thousand  dollars,  while  the  income  was  increased  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  County,  Philadelphia 
Obstetrical  and  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  societies ; of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians ; the  American  Medical  and  the  American 
Gynecological  associations ; is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  State  Medical  societies ; is  ex-President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni 
Chapter  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  and  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society,  and  serving  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society.  He  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association ; is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  and  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  Lying-In 
Charity,  and  he  has,  besides,  a private  hospital  of  his  own. 

Doctor  Montgomery’s  work  at  present  is  largely  given  to  his 
teaching  and  in  the  practice  of  his  specialty,  that  of  diseases  of 
women  and  abdominal  surgery.  He  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Helen 
Buckley,  who  on  her  mother’s  side  was  a descendant  of  the  Duf- 
fields,  who  were  among  the  early  colonists  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  had  two  children,  both  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  other  is  at  present  about  completing  her  college  course. 


N the  development  of  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  has  been  found  in  the  large 
financial  institutions  which  have  been  organized 
from  time  to  time  to  control  the  varied  interests 
entailed  in  the  management  of  large  corporations  and  estates. 
Kfi&ngham  Buckley  Morris,  President  of  the  Girard  Trust  Company, 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  oldest  in  the  State,  is  a Pennsylvanian  of  great  progressiveness 
and  ability.  In  December,  1896,  Mr.  Morris  was  made  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  an  additional  interest  in  financial  affairs. 

Effingham  BuckfFy  Morris  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
August  23,  1856,  in  the  old  Morris  house  on  Eighth,  near  Wal- 
nut Street,  a mansion  which  at  intervals  of  a generation  has  twice 
been  occupied  by  four  generations  of  the  Morris  family  at  the 
same  time.  His  father,  Israel  W.  Morris,  is  a direct  descendant 
of  Samuel  Morris,  Captain  of  the  First  City  Troop,  Philadelphia 
Cavalry,  during  the  Revolution,  and  of  Anthony  Morris,  who  was 
the  second  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  by  Penn.  Israel 
W.  Morris,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  a well 
known  mining  engineer,  and  is  President  of  the  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  Company  and  other  mining  corporations  in  connection  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Mr.  Morris  was  educated  at  Dr.  Faires’  School,  iu  Philadel- 
phia, aud  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar at  college,  and  on  graduation  received  the  “ wooden  spoon  ” 
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that  since  the  foundation  of  the  University  has  been  given  annually 
to  the  greatest  favorite  among  the  students.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  present  Athletic  Association,  which  was  created 
by  his  class.  He  was  on  his  class  crew,  pulling  a strong  oar. 
Mr.  Morris  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  June,  1878,  entering  the 
office  of  P.  Pemberton  Morris,  LL.  D.,  to  whose  practice  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  latter’s  retirement.  For  a number  of  years  he  was 
General  Attorney  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and 
Solicitor  for  the  Girard  Trust  Company  until  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent in  1887.  In  the  criminal  courts  Mr.  Morris  made  but  few 
pleas,  his  most  important  case  being  his  defense,  in  1880,  of  Theodore 
J.  McGurk,  charged  with  the  murder  of  James  Neads,  committed  in 
1861,  which  was  tried  twice,  finally  resulting  in  saving  the  prisoner’s 
life.  His  civil  practice  was  large  and  important,  and  as  a cor- 
poration attorney  he  did  specially  good  work.  He  served  with 
Frederick  Fraley  as  Receiver  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
and  arranged  the  settlement  of  that  company’s  affairs  in  the 
re-organization  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  of  1888.  In 
1893  the  Girard  Trust  Company  was  made  Receiver,  with  Major 
L.  S.  Bent,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  employing  some 
8,000  hands,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  Chairman  of  the  Re-organization 
Committee  and  became  its  President  for  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence as  part  of  the  plan  for  rehabilitation.  He  still  remains  upon 
its  Board,  and  is  a member  of  its  Finance  and  Executive  committees. 

Mr.  Morris’  connection  with  political  affairs  dates  back  to  1878, 
when,  on  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music  an  address  on 
“ The  Trade  of  Politics,’’  which  was  widely  quoted.  In  1880  and 
1881  he  represented  the  Eighth  Ward  for  two  terms  as  a candidate 
of  the  “ Committee  of  One  Hundred  ” in  Common  Council.  He 
declined  a re-election  in  1882,  and,  in  1883,  he  was  elected  as 
Trustee  of  the  Gas  Works,  defeating  David  H.  Lane,  his  com- 
petitor, by  a large  majority  of  both  branches  of  Councils. 

In  this  office,  which  was  then  the  home  of  the  most  powerful 
political  leaders  in  the  city,  he  was  the  direct  means  of  instituting 
many  practical  reforms  through  his  personal  tact.  Since  1887  Mr. 
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Morris’  interest  in  politics  lias  been  confined  to  movements  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  best  interests  of  the  municipality.  On 
December  31,  1896,  Mr.  Morris  was  unanimously  elected  a Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Henry  D.  Welsh,  and  is  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  His  uncle,  Wistar  Morris,  was  a Director 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  for  many  years  of  this  period  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  a Director  of  the  Fourth  Street  National 
Bank  almost  since  its  organization;  he  is  a 'Director  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Saving  Fund  Society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  a manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  oldest 
in  America.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Girard  Trust  Com- 
pany since  1887,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  its  present 
building,  at  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  was  erected.  He  is  also 
a Trustee  of  several  large  estates,  notably  that  of  William  Bing- 
ham, Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  century,  and  whose 
estate  has  been  in  the  charge  of  well  known  men  for  one  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Morris  was  a Director  of  the  Union  Teague  for  three 
years,  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Rittenhouse  Club, 
the  University  Club,  the  Senior  and  Junior  Legal  Clubs,  and 
several  others.  Mr.  Morris,  in  1879,  married  Kllen  Douglas, 
youngest  daughter  of  H.  N.  Burroughs.  They  have  four  children, 
and  reside  in  a delightful  home  in  Lower  Merion  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County.  His  wife  is  a direct  descendant  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Fuller,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  “ Mayflower,”  and  the 
first  physician  in  New  England ; and  as  such  she  is  a member  of 
the  Mayflower  Society  and  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 


^DWARD  MORWITZ  was  born  in  Danszig,  Prussia, 
June  12,  1815,  bis  father  being  a wealthy  mer- 
chant of  that  place.  He  had  a thorough  course 
of  scholastic  training  and,  in  addition  to  the 
classics,  was  educated  in  the  Semitic  languages 
and  Oriental  literature.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  completed  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
with  studies  also  at  Halle  and  Leipzig.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  Berlin  in  1840,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Physician  in 
the  Clinics  of  the  University.  In  1843  Berlin  for  Konitz, 

where  he  found  better  opportunities  for  the  treatment  of  his 
specialty — mental  and  nervous  diseases.  While  thus  engaged  in 
practice  he  wrote  several  excellent  essays  on  medical  subjects  and 
a highly  appreciated  “History  of  Medicine.”  When  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  of  1848  broke  out,  Dr.  Morwitz  joined  the  party 
of  the  people,  and  was  prominent  in  it  until  disabled  by  a serious 
accident.  During  his  slow  recovery  he  pursued  chemical  and 
technical  studies,  and  made  some  valuable  inventions,  particularly 
a breech-loading  gun.  Finding  no  field  for  this  invention  in 
Germany,  in  1850  he  visited  England  and  the  United  States  in 
search  of  a market,  and,  having  determined  to  make  America  his 
future  home,  he  soon  returned  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  shortly  took  up  what  was  to  be  his  future  profession,  that  of 
journalism,  purchasing,  in  1853,  the  Philadelphia  De^nocrat^  the 
oldest  daily  German  newspaper  in  the  country.  This  paper  was 
published  under  the  firm  name  of  Hoffman  & Morwitz  till  1874, 
in  which  year  Mr.  Hoffman  retired,  and  the  business  was  con- 
tinued under  the  firm  name  of  Morwitz  & Company.  One  of  the 
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earliest  public-spirited  efforts  of  tbe  new  citizen  was  to  advocate 
earnestly,  in  1854,  tbe  consolidation  of  Philadelphia.  In  1855  he 
started  a weekly  Democratic  paper  called  the  Vereinigte  Staaten 
Zeitung^  and,  1856,  a literary  Sunday  paper  entitled  Die  Neue 
Welt.  By  this  time  his  political  influence  in  controlling  the  Ger- 
man vote  had  grown  great,  and  he  is  credited  with  causing  the 
election  of  Mayor  Vaux  over  his  opponent,  R.  T.  Conrad.  In 
1856  he  worked  earnestly  among  the  German  voters  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  gaining  a Democratic  majority  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  then  urged  to  purchase  the  old  Democratic  organ  of 
the  State,  the  Pennsylvanian.,  and  did  so,  running  both  papers  till 
i860,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy,  he  resolved  to  support  neither  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  and  sold  the  Pennsylvanian  at  a sacriflce.  During 
the  war  Dr.  Morwitz,  still  an  ardent  Democrat,  earnestly  supported 
the  Government,  and  aided  in  the  formation  of  several  German 
regiments  and  also  in  placing  the  Government  loans.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a German  dispensary,  in  consequence  of  the 
business  depression,  was  obliged  to  close.  Dr.  Morwitz  at  once 
re-opened  it  at  his  own  expense,  resumed  his  old  profession,  and 
gave  medical  advice  and  medicine  free  of  charge  until  the  improve- 
ment in  business  brought  outside  aid.  In  1862  he  took  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  “ German  Press  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” and,  in  1870,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
undertook  to  raise  funds  in  America  for  the  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers  of  the  Fatherland,  a movement  which  resulted  in  raising 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $600,000. 

In  1872  Dr.  Morwitz  lent  his  assistance  to  the  movement 
started  by  liberal  Republicans  in  favor  of  reform  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Philadelphia.  He  made  the  movement  popular 
among  the  German  Democrats,  and,  in  1874,  purchased  the  Age, 
a growing  newspaper,  to  assist  in  it.  But  the  refonners  disagreed, 
and  their  opponents  triumphed.  In  1875  he  sold  the  Age  to  the 
Times  Publishing  Company,  and  joined  in  establishing  the  Times, 
with  which  he  remained  connected  till  1881.  The  newspaper 
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interests  mentioned  are  only  a few  of  those  in  which  he  became 
concerned.  Bventually  he  owned  or  controlled  nearly  three  hun- 
dred newspapers,  eight  of  them  dailies,  which  he  had  acquired  or 
established  since  1853 ; truly  a remarkable  record.  The  Doctor 
was,  above  everything  else,  fond  of  working  out  technical  prob- 
lems, and  he  soon  developed  the  technical  side  of  newspaper 
making.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  intro- 
duce printing  from  stereotype  plates,  and  the  moulds  for  these 
plates  at  first  were  made  by  himself.  He  fully  understood  the 
early  attempts  at  making  typesetting  machines,  and,  as  early  as 
1876,  foretold  their  ultimate  success ; and  he  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  experimenting  and,  at  last,  discovering  ways  to  illustrate 
newspapers  with  line  drawings  and  half-tone  pictures. 

This  tendency  to  investigate,  observe  and  experiment  he 
brought  into  other  fields  of  activity.  It  enabled  him  to  foresee 
the  dangers  arising  from  mistaken  views  concerning  economic 
questions  and  to  warn  the  people  against  them.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  1872,  when  he  took  a decided  stand  against 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  Greenback  movement,  forming  the  small 
group  of  independent  Democrats  who  rallied  around  Mr.  O’Connor. 
Mr.  Tilden’s  genuine  and  clear-sighted  reform  policy  brought  him 
back  into  the  Democratic  camp  in  1876. 

To  Dr.  Morwitz  a newspaper  was  a pulpit  from  which,  with 
every  issue,  useful  knowledge  was  to  emanate.  He  measured  the 
success  of  his  newspapers  by  their  success  in  this  direction.  He 
realized,  of  course,  that  there  were  many  ways  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  readers  and  of  making  use  of  this  confidence  so  as  to 
make  them  stronger  and  more  energetic.  But  his  liking  for  close 
investigation  of  all  sorts  of  technical  problems  made  him  prefer 
generally  the  method  just  described.  Viewed  from  this  point,  his 
ability  of  influencing  so  large  a number  of  papers  meant  more 
than  the  mere  gratiflcation  of  a successful  man’s  ambition.  It 
meant  an  elevation  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  tone  which 
could  have  been  brought  about  hardly  by  any  other  means  than 
the  assistance  of  a central  organization,  in  some  way  like  the 
publishing  house  of  Dr.  Kdward  Morwitz. 


N December  9,  1896,  there  was  gathered  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Walton,  in  Philadelphia, 
nearly  four  hundred  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were 
distinguished  in  some  special  field  of  endeavor,  and 
while  the  majority  of  them  were  journalists  (from 
all  parts  of  the  country),  yet  here  were  found,  too,  many  prominent 
representatives  of  the  military,  naval  and  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  together  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  bench 
and  bar.  The  banquet  was  in  honor  of  Alexander  K.  McClure, 
and  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  journal- 
ism— a half  century  that  ran  side  by  side  with  the  greatest 
incidents  that  have  advanced  and  marked  the  progress  of  jour- 
nalism. Cabinet  Ministers,  United  States  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  Judges,  the  General  of  the  Army,  were 
all  there  in  an  almost  representative  capacity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brilliant  life-work  of  a newspaper  editor;  for  in  modern  journalism, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  past,  Colonel  McClure  has  been,  and  is,  a 
conspicuous  figure. 

Alexander  Kelley  McClure  was  bom  in  Sherman’s  Valley, 
Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1828.  He 
was  a farmer’s  boy  and  his  early  years  were  spent  upon  a farm. 
His  attendance  at  school  was  limited.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
school  life  ended  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanner’s  trade. 
While  an  apprentice  he  became  acquainted  with  Judge  Baker,  the 
editor  of  The  Perry  Freeman^  and  the  Judge  was  his  friend  and 
adviser.  He  early  betrayed  a leaning  toward  politics,  and  he  soon 
became  so  conversant  with  the  issues  of  the  day  that  he  wrote 

several  articles  which  were  published  in  The  Freeman.  When  the 
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Whigs  of  Juniata  County  decided  to  start  an  organ,  young  McClure 
was  recommended  as  its  editor.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  backed  by 
the  slim  resources  of  second-hand  type  and  an  old-fashioned  hand 
machine,  The  Juniata  Sentinel  saw  the  light  of  day,  with  young 
McClure  in  control.  He  was  then  but  nineteen  and  he  learned 
type  setting  and  all  the  details  of  the  office,  being  so  equipped  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  he  could  dispense  with  experienced  help. 
Bven  in  his  early  days,  his  articles  were  marked  by  a vigor  and 
force  that  few  editorial  writers  possessed.  While  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  young  McClure  made  a 
special  study  of  politics  and  in  this  branch  of  review  he  probably 
has  no  superior.  In  1848  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  election 
of  Governor  Johnson,  and  when  he  reached  his  twenty-first  year 
the  Governor  appointed  him  upon  his  staff  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  In  1850,  through  the  aid  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  for  Juniata  Connty. 
Soon  after  this  he  secured  a half  interest  in  The  Chambersburg 
Repository  and  entered  upon  a wider  field  of  editorial  duty.  His 
recognition  as  a political  editor  of  force  and  logic  immediately 
followed.  In  1853  he  was  named  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Auditor-General,  and  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  nominated 
for  a State  office,  in  this  State.  The  Whigs  being  in  the  minority, 
however,  he  was  defeated.  With  the  organization  of  the  Repnb- 
lican  party.  Colonel  McClure  took  a conspicuous  part.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  that  nominated  Fremont,  and  he  made 
many  brilliant  speeches  in  favor  of  the  candidate.  In  1856  he 
gave  up  journalism  for  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  study  he  had 
long  been  engaged.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  re-elected  in  1858,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  1859, 
after  a dashing  campaign  in  which  his  rare  powers  as  an  orator 
were  strikingly  exhibited. 

There  is  no  more  brilliant  record  than  that  made  by  Senator 
McClure  during  his  Senatorial  term.  His  policy  never  wavered; 
he  was  always  bold  and  vigorous  in  support  of  Curtin  and  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  his  advice  was  often  sought  by  the  Governor.  In  i860  he 
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had  taken  a leading  part  in  the  Presidential  and  Gubernatorial 
campaigns;  he  organized  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  and 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  active  contest  that  gave 
Lincoln  the  election  and  sent  Curtin  to  the  Governor’s  chair.  In 
national  councils  his  advice  was  heeded  all  during  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  war,  and  a close  intimacy  with  President  Lincoln 
was  established.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  drafting  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  so  ably  done  that  the  State’s  quota  of  regiments  was 
quickly  filled.  The  same  year  he  re-purchased  The  Chambershurg 
Repository ^ and  returned  to  his  editorial  duties,  which  he  continued 
until  1864,  when  his  office  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  and 
his  entire  fortune  lost.  In  1868  Colonel  McClure  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  For  the  time  being 
he  proposed  to  give  up  politics,  but  in  the  1872  movement  for 
reform  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican  party,  he  took  an  active 
part  and  became  a Liberal  Republican  Candidate  for  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  defeated,  but  contested  the  election  and  gained 
his  seat  by  senatorial  decision.  In  1873  he  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Independents  for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  defeated  by 
a small  majority.  In  1875  he  resumed  journalism  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Frank  McLaughlin,  becoming  Bditor-in-chief  of  The 
Times^  which  position  he  has  filled  with  so  much  distinction  that 
its  details  require  no  mention  here.  The  impression  that  he  has 
made  upon  the  journalism  of  the  State  has  been  deep  and  lasting. 
The  force,  the  vigor  and  the  aggressiveness  of  his  style  and 
methods  have  proved  a revelation.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
no  editor  of  the  day  has  so  indelibly  left  his  personal  individuality 
upon  the  history  of  modern  journalism. 


NE  of  tile  most  representative  men  in  the  journal- 
ism of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  progress  of  affairs  was  Frank  McLaughlin, 
by  whose  death,  in  July,  1897,  Philadelphia  lost 
a foremost  citizen,  Pennsylvania  one  of  its  bright- 
est adopted  sons  and  the  newspaper  world  a commanding  figure. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  was  the  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Times^  and, 
in  both  a mechanical  and  literary  sense,  he  had  his  finger  tip  upon 
the  pulse  of  its  progress,  while  during  the  numerous  years  of  his 
busy  career  he  was  ever  in  touch  with  the  general  trend  of 
advancement  which  marked  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  McLaughlin  was  born  January  28,  1828,  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  born  thirty-two  years  before. 
His  mother’s  name  was  Ann  Ralston,  and  when  so  many  of 
Ireland’s  best  sons  left  their  native  shores  for  the  more  favorable 
homes  awaiting  them  in  the  new  country,  the  older  McLaughlin 
and  his  wife  came  to  America,  bringing  with  them  two  boys,  John, 
the  older,  and  Frank,  who  was  destined  to  attain  an  unwonted  suc- 
cess on  the  soil  of  his  new-found  home.  John  and  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin were  educated  together  in  the  public  schools  of  the  old 
Fifth  Ward,  and  they  were  subsequently  entered  as  apprentices  in 
the  job  printing  ofSce  of  the  Public  Ledger.  This  was  distinctly 
a commercial  branch  of  that  newspaper,  and,  as  they  both  showed 
remarkable  aptitude  for  their  work,  they  were  shortly  advanced 
to  the  plane  of  journeymen.  Frank  McLaughlin’s  success  as  a 
typographer  was  remarkable,  and  his  early  life  was  full  of  minor 
advancements  and  triumphs  of  both  a commercial  and  artistic  nature, 
which  pointed  out  the  way  of  his  future  life.  While  still  a young 
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man  lie  attained  a local  fame  as  one  of  tlie  most  artistic  printers 
of  liis  city,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  John,  opened,  on 
January  i,  1853,  the  printing  house  of  McLaughlin  Brothers.  This 
house  is  still  in  existence,  with  the  same  business  sign.  The 
McLaughlin  brothers  were  industrious,  and  displayed  considerable 
shrewdness,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  faith  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  representative  business  establishments  of  the  city,  it  might 
be  said  that  Morris  & Tasker,  the  famous  iron  concern,  gave  them  all 
of  their  printing,  amounting  to  about  six  thousand  dollars  a year. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  was  ambitious,  even  in  his  youth,  and  when  this 
desire  to  succeed  did  not  take  the  form  of  some  business  enter- 
prise it  was  given  expression  by  his  acting  in  dramas.  In  fact, 
in  his  young  days,  he  won  quite  a fame  as  an  amateur  player. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  McLaughlin  found  the  chief  outlet 
for  his  energies  in  the  affairs  of  his  printing  firm,  and,  in  1875,  a 
new  opportunity  presented  itself.  Alexander  K.  McClure,  in  1873, 
while  still  a senator  from  Philadelphia,  announced  himself  as  an 
independent  candidate  for  Mayor.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  recognized  hardly  auy  party  lines  at  that  time,  and  political 
deals  were  the  order  of  the  day;  consequently,  Mr.  McClure’s  nomi- 
nation was  fought  on  independent  and  honest  lines,  and  was  largely 
opposed  by  those  to  whom  politics  was  merely  a matter  of  machine 
work.  It  was  then  that  the  subject  was  broached  of  establishing  a 
newspaper  which  would  represent  the  reform  movement  and  senti- 
ments of  the  city,  and,  as  the  same  thought  was  in  both  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin’s and  Mr.  McClure’s  mind,  the  two  put  their  heads  together 
and  established  the  Times  Publishing  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin was  publisher  and  Mr.  McClure  editor.  The  first  issue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Times  appeared  March  13,  1875,  and  it  was  a con- 
tinuation upon  new  lines  of  the  old  Democratic  organ,  the  Age. 
Under  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  broad  direction  the  Times  prospered,  and 
into  the  production  of  a representative  journal  he  brought  with 
him  not  only  the  knowledge  of  a master  of  the  printer’s  craft  and 
the  shrewd  judgment  of  a thorough  business  man,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  a Philadelphian  who  had  prospered  iu  the  progress  of  his 
city  for  a decade  before  as  well.  The  Age  had  been  printed  at 
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Seventh  Street  below  Market,  but  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  ambitious, 
and  from  place  to  place  the  Times  was  moved,  until  finally  it 
reached  its  present  home,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut 
streets.  The  Times  Annex,  on  Sansom  Street,  was  afterwards 
constructed  by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  when,  on  April  29,  1892,  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  he  showed  his  mettle  and  the  stuff  he 
was  made  of  when,  while  giving  directions  for  the  publication  of 
his  paper  the  next  morning,  he  was  already  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  building.  A few  months  later,  phoenix-like,  a 
new  and  better  annex  had  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and 
it  became  the  home  of  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  enterprising  journal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  married  on  December  8,  1852,  to  Sarah 
Copple,  of  a well  known  Philadelphia  family.  This  union  resulted 
in  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom,  Vincent  McLaughlin,  survives. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  President  of  the  Thnes  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  McLaughlin  died  August  9,  1889.  On  December  25, 
1894,  Mr.  McLaughlin  married  Mrs.  Martha  Holmes,  who  survives 
him.  His  social  connections  marked  him  as  a man  of  pleasing 
character,  and  in  business  affairs  he  was  noted  for  his  unswerving 
integrity  and  great  determination,  which  often  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  severity.  But  in  his  home  life  he  was  of  a genial  dispo- 
sition. Personally,  he  was  particularly  attractive  by  reason  of  his 
powers  of  conversation,  and  his  knowledge,  which  was  self-acquired, 
made  him  very  interesting  in  any  gathering.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Clover  Club  and  of  several  other  organizations,  in  all  of  which 
he  took  a large  interest.  Mr.  McLaughlin  won,  during  his  life- 
time, the  esteem  of  hundreds  with  whom  he  came  in  business  con- 
tact, and  throughout  the  State  at  large  his  name  was  synonymous 
with  progress  and  earnest  endeavor.  In  his  death  Philadelphia 
lost  one  of  its  best  citizens  and  most  admirable  characters,  and 
this  was  reflected  in  the  numerous  tributes  and  encomiums  paid 
to  him  by  the  leading  journals  of  the  day  and  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  country. 


EPRESBNTATIVE  of  one  of  the  sturdiest  families 
of  Pennsylvania,  educated  in  the  leading  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  a close  student  of  law  and  a 
splendid  financier  from  his  youth,  W11.LIAM  Swan 
McLean  is  in  every  sense  both  a prominent  and 
progressive  Pennsylvanian.  He  was  born  May  27,  1842,  at  Sum- 
mit Hill,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  sturdy  Presbyterian 
parents,  who  met  and  married  in  the  United  States,  although  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Plis  father,  Alexander  McLean,  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  operators  in 
anthracite  coal  in  the  State.  He  was  eminently  successful,  and 
among  his  possessions,  when  he  died,  in  1868,  was  a large  and 
splendid  farm,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  son,  William  S.  McLean,  has  made  that  city  his  home  since 
his  boyhood  days.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Sylvester 
Dana,  a graduate  of  Yale,  and  a member  of  the  distinguished 
Dana  family,  a gentleman  who  took  a great  interest  in  the  young 
McLean.  Mr.  Dana  was  a brilliant  scholar,  and  he  imbued  his 
protege  with  a deep  desire  for  learning,  which  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished him.  Mr.  McLean  entered  Lafayette  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  and,  while  there,  was  an  earnest  and  tireless  scholar. 
He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1865  delivering  the  valedic- 
tory address.  Even  at  that  age  his  ability  to  lead  was  plainly  indi- 
cated by  his  rapid  scholastic  advancements.  In  1868  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  delivered, 
on  that  occasion,  one  of  the  two  Masters’  addresses.  Law  seemed 
to  be  the  vocation  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  and,  with  a view 

to  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  oflBce 
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of  G.  B.  Nidiolson,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  his  day,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  studied  hard  and  earnestly,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1867.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Mcl^ean  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  has  successfully  handled  some 
of  the  biggest  and  most  notable  cases  in  his  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. While  a college  student,  in  1862,  he  enlisted  as  Corporal  with 
Company  I,  Fifth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia.  His  Company 
was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  its  term,  and  he  returned  home. 

Since  entering  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  McRean  has  been 
quite  prominently  identified  with  public  life.  He  has  been  Solicitor 
of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  since  1874  by  annual  election  of  the 
City  Councils,  having  time  and  time  again  demonstrated  his  fitness 
for  that  office  and  the  superiority  of  his  business  methods.  As  a 
financier  he  is  also  notable,  and,  since  1889,  has  been  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre.  For  many  years  Mr. 
McLean  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  admission 
to  the  Bar.  Further  than  this,  for  a long  time,  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Commissioners  of  Luzerne  County. 
Although  his  law  practice  is  large  and  the  demands  of  his  legal 
offices  call  largely  upon  his  time,  yet  he  has  some  important  busi- 
ness interests  in  addition  to  those  of  the  bank  of  which  he  is 
President.  He  is  President  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Iron  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  a Director  of  the  Williams  Coal  Company,  and  is 
interested  as  counsel  or  director  in  many  other  corporations. 

Politically,  Mr.  McLean  is  a very  prominent  man  in  Luzerne 
County.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and  was  a Gold  Dem- 
ocrat in  1896.  He  was  a Democratic  candidate  for  Law  Judge  for 
Luzerne  County  upon  two  occasions ; in  1879,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  reason  of  the  labor  reform  greenback  vote,  and  in  1895,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  the  general  apathy  existing  in  the  party, 
although  his  popularity  ran  him  two  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Delegate- 
at-Large  to  revise  and  amend  the  State  Constitution  in  1891.  In 
1883  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  in  the 
Democratic  State  Convention.  The  best  interests  of  his  party  can 
always  command  William  S.  McLean. 
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In  1871  Mr.  McLean  married  Miss  Anne  Stevenson  Roberts, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  H.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Conrad  & 
Roberts,  one  of  the  old  and  leading  hardware  firms  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  have  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  oldest  son,  George  R.  McLean,  is  a practicing  lawyer  in 
Luzerne  County,  and  a graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  follow  the  way  of  his  distinguished  father.  Mr.  McLean’s 
private  life  is  full  of  instances  of  the  earnest  bent  of  his  nature.  If 
he  has  one  hobby,  it  is  the  collecting  of  good  books.  He  is  very 
fond  of  the  fine  old  standard  works,  and  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  selected  private  libraries  in  his  city.  He  takes  great 
delight  in  reading  these  when  he  has  the  leisure.  Mr.  McLean 
has  many  private  interests  aside  from  those  mentioned  here.  In 
addition  to  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his  profession,  his 
family  life,  the  affairs  of  his  business  and  his  public  offices,  he  yet 
finds  some  time  for  society  and  the  common  cause  of  humanity. 
He  is  benevolently  inclined,  and  many  charitable  institutions  have 
received  his  unostentatious  aid. 


#DNG  the  best  known  families  in  the  United  States 
is  that  which  comprises  the  numerous  descendants 
of  a notable  Holland  stock  known  as  far  back  as 
the  Thirteenth  Century  as  the  Op  den  Dycks,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  that  branch  which  consists  of  the 
Obdykes  has  risen  to  a position  of  prominence.  Benjamin  P. 
Obdyke  is  familiarly  known  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  and  as  a citizen  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  its  thorough- 
going business  men,  he  has  the  esteem  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Obdyke,  a man  of  progressive  tendencies,  has  had  an  interesting 
career  and  is  numbered  among  the  deservedly  successful  men  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Benjamin  Palmer  Obdyke  was  bom  June  3,  1838,  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  father  was  Gershom  P.  Obdyke,  who  was  born,  in 
1787,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  married  Sarah  Ann  Deeter. 
Gershom  Obdyke  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker’s 
trade,  after  which  he  went  to  Stillwater,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey.  In  about  1836  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  establishing 
himself  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  He  and  his  sons  differed 
from  all  others  in  spelling  the  name  Obdyke,  all  other  branches 
adhering  to  Opdyke,  excepting  a few  who  spelled  it  Updyke  or 
Updike.  The  son,  Benjamin,  received  a public  school  education 
at  the  Northwest  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
entered  the  well  known  wholesale  saddlery  hardware  house  of 
Stotesbury  & Ayres,  and  from  that  branched  out  as  a rising 
young  business  man,  always  endeavoring  to  increase  his  store  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  meantime  to  put  something  aside  for  his 
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future  financial  needs.  He  was  progressing  rapidly  when  the 
course  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  enlisted  on  the  first  call  for  troops  in  the  Ninety-fifth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and  served  three  years  and  three  months 
with  the  First  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  Sedgwick.  The  body  of  brave  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  was  known  as  Gos- 
line’s  Zouaves.  He  was  tendered  an  Adjutant’s  commission,  but 
declined  because  only  a few  months  of  his  service  were  left  and  if 
he  accepted  it  would  have  made  three  years  more  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the  troops.  But  as  it  was,  the  war 
ended  a short  time  after  Mr.  Obdyke  had  returned  to  his  home. 
This  was  at  the  conclusion  of  his  more  than  three  years’  active 
services  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when,  in  November,  1864, 
he  received  his  honorable  discharge,  being  one  of  about  eighty- 
three  men  out  of  foTirteen  hundred  who  returned,  leaving  behind 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  re-enlisted.  The  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Obdyke  was  held  by  his  regiment  was  attested  when, 
upon  leaving  the  troops,  he  was  given  a testimonial  of  the  highest 
character,  signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  It  was 
endorsed  by  a personal  recommendation  from  the  former  Adjutant 
of  the  Ninety-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who  had  been  detailed 
and  was  afterwards  confirmed  as  Judge  Advocate  on  the  Staff  of 
Major-General  Wheaton,  and  is  a document  of  which  any  man  might 
well  feel  proud.  On  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  engaged  as 
bookkeeper  and  cashier  by  a prominent  business  concern  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1868  and  then  entered  the  well  known  business  house 
of  Austin  & Obdyke  and  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Austin  in 
1872,  as  sheet  metal  workers  and  sole  manufacturers  of  patent 
Corrugated  Water  Conductors.  For  twenty-five  years  this  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  industrial  establishments  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1890  the  old  firm  of  Austin,  Obdyke  & Company  went  into 
liquidation  and  Mr.  Obdyke  purchased  the  Corrugated  Water  Con- 
ductor branch  of  the  business,  in  which  he  is  still  actively  engaged. 

At  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  Mr.  Obdyke  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  the  Constitutional 
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Celebration  of  1887  lie  bad  charge  of  tbe  Master  Builders’ 
Exchange  Division.  Mr.  Obdyke  has  found  time  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  financial  affairs,  and  his  services  have  been  utilized  as 
a bank  director  and  in  other  ways.  He  has  been  a Director  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Nautical  School  for  some  years,  and  was  recently 
re-appointed  by  Governor  Hastings  for  a new  term  of  six  years. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  Central  Transportation  Company.  Mr. 
Obdyke  is  a member  of  St.  John’s  Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  made,  by  compliment,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Palestine  Commandery,  of  New  York. 

In  politics  Mr.  Obdyke  does  not  seek  an  active  part,  although 
he  has  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  its  best  administration  at  heart. 
He  has  had  the  honor  of  being  solicited  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Councilman,  but  has  always  declined,  rather  preferring  to 
attend  to  his  business  duties  and  his  other  public  work  than  to 
accept  the  honors  which  politics  might  bestow  on  him. 

Mr.  Obdyke’s  chief  interests  at  present  are  centered  in  his 
manufacturing  concerns.  He  has  a large  specialty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Corrugated  Water  Conductors,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
his  was  for  many  years  the  sole  establishment  engaged.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  pioneer  in  the  trade,  and  his  partner,  Wm.  Austin, 
was  sole  patentee  of  the  peculiar  process  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Obdyke’s  first  wife  was  Josephine  Austin,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  December  31,  1866.  His  second  wife, 
now  living,  was  Helen  B.  Latta,  a sister  of  Wm.  J.  Batta,  General 
Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  had  three 
sons  by  his  first  wife  and  one  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  all 
living.  The  eldest  son  married  the  daughter  (and  only  child)  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  Pastor  of  Princeton  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  in  business  with  his  father.  The 
second  son,  Harry  P.,  is  also  with  his  father,  while  the  youngest, 
Horace  C.,  now  aged  about  fourteen  years,  is  at  school  in  Law- 
renceville,  New  Jersey. 


ThE  Bxifbrandt  Bn^  Co.Bht/a. 


VERY  city  contains  a number — but  that  number  is 
limited — of  specially  gifted  men  wbo  possess  a 
marked  executive  ability  for  tbe  management  of 
the  eomplicated  finances  of  large  corporations  and 
establishments,  and  whose  trained  skill  in  looking 
after  the  smallest  details  connected  therewith,  being  supplemented 
by  integrity,  foresight  and  judgment,  makes  their  services  simply 
invaluable  to  those  utilizing  them.  Among  those  of  this  eharacter 
in  Philadelphia,  none  is  more  prominent  than  Richard  G.  Oellers,  for 
three  years  the  City  Treasurer,  one  of  the  highest  positions  of 
trust  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  one  which  he  filled  with  rare 
distinction  and  true  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  the  post,  to  which  he  had  been  selected  by  a tremendous 
majority,  with  an  equipment  that  few  have  had  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  this  office.  Mr.  Oellers  is  pre-eminently  a thorough 
business  man  and  skilled  financier,  and  his  management  of  Phila- 
delphia’s finances  was  along  lines — mapped  out  by  himself — that 
won  him  the  warmest  praise  of  the  people. 

Richard  Gardiner  OeleERS  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  born  August  5,  1843.  His  father,  James  S.  Oellers,  was  for 
many  years  actively  engaged  in  the  grain  business  at  Pine  Street 
and  Delaware  Avenue.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Richard  Gardiner,  who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  leading  homoe- 
pathic  physicians  of  the  city.  Their  son  was  educated  in  the  pri- 
vate schools,  but  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  ended  his 
school  life  and  asserted  a strong  inclination  to  enter  upon  a busi- 
ness career.  His  first  experience  in  this  direction  was  with  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house.  With  this  establishment  he  remained 
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until  May  14,  1870,  wlien  The  Public  Record  newspaper  was 
founded  by  William  J.  Swain,  who  offered  him  the  position  of 
Business  Manager  of  the  new  journalistic  enterprise.  Mr.  Oellers, 
therefore,  has  been  actively  identified  with  The  Record^  and  its 
career,  since  the  first  number.  In  1877  it  changed  its  name  and 
proprietorship,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  William  M.  Singerly,  its 
present  owner,  and  he  altered  its  title  to  The  Philadelphia  Record. 
Mr.  Oellers  had  exhibited  notable  ability  while  the  paper  was  under 
Mr.  Swain’s  control,  and  he  was  therefore  retained  as  Business 
Manager  under  Mr.  Singerly,  a position  which  he  still  holds, 
having  now  been  with  Mr.  Singerly  over  twenty  years.  Even 
dnring  his  term  as  City  Treasurer  he  remained  with  The  Record. 

Mr.  Oellers  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  while  never  figuring  as  an  active  party  man  yet  he 
has  always  asserted  his  rights  as  a citizen  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  His  services  have  been  frequently  employed 
in  offices  to  which  no  emoluments  or  salary  were  attached,  and 
these  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Samuel  R.  Leonard.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  he  was  re-elected  and  snbsequently  re-elected  for 
a third  term  which  had  not  expired  in  1887,  when  the  Board  was 
abolished  by  the  radical  changes  made  by  the  Bullitt  Bill  which 
then  went  into  effect.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Nautical  School  for  the  education  of  young  lads  who  wished  to 
become  seamen,  Mr.  Oellers  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Fitler  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  a post  to  which  he  was  subse- 
quently re-appointed  by  Mayor  Stuart  and  again  by  Mayor  War- 
wick, and  he  still  serves  in  that  capacity.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Oellers’  work  has  been  of  a very  effective  character  and  he  has 
done  much  to  make  the  school  a success,  while  his  active  and 
hearty  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  themselves  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  year  1891,  when  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  became 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  then  incumbent,  Mr.  Bardsley, 
the  County  Commissioners  elected  Mr.  Oellers  to  fill  this  import- 
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ant  municipal  office,  a selection  wHcli  was  immediately  confirmed 
by  a similar  action  on  tbe  part  of  City  Councils.  A technical 
question  arising,  however,  as  to  the  actual  power  of  appointment 
in  a case  like  this,  the  matter  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  for  adjudication,  the  decision  being  that  the  appointing 
power  was  vested  in  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  not  in  City 
Councils.  Governor  Pattison,  in  pursuance  of  this  decision,  ap- 
pointed a Democrat  to  the  position  and  Mr.  Oellers  vacated  the 
office,  which  for  a short  time  he  had  very  satisfactorily  filled. 
Although  but  a few  weeks  in  command  of  the  finances  of  the 
city,  and  essaying  their  management  at  a time  when  they  were 
in  a most  muddled  condition,  Mr.  Oellers  displayed  so  much 
sagacity  in  untangling  the  mixed  up  affairs  of  the  office  that  his 
work  commanded  wide  attention,  and  subsequently  his  name  was 
presented  on  all  sides  as  a suitable  candidate  for  a full  term. 
In  September,  1894,  the  Republican  Convention  nominated  him 
for  City  Treasurer,  and  on  election  day,  November  6,  he  led  the 
Republican  ticket  with  the  tremendous  majority  of  86,384.  During 
his  term  he  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  the  office; 
he  handled  thirty  millions  a year  without  a penny  going  astray, 
and  he  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing,  rapidly  and  effectively, 
two  popular  loans  of  ^1,200,000  each,  which  were  disposed  of  in 
a short  time  at  the  low  interest  of  three  per  cent. 

In  former  years  Mr.  Oellers  took  a very  aetive  interest  in 
Free  Masonry,  and  he  has  occupied  nearly  all  the  highest  stations 
in  this  important  order.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Crescent  Dodge, 
No.  493 ; Past  High  Priest  of  Temple  Chapter,  No.  248 ; and  Past 
' Eminent  Commander  of  St.  Alban  Commandery,  No.  47,  Knights 
Templar.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  several  social  organiza- 
tions, among  them  being  the  Union  League,  the  Columbia  Club, 
and  the  Five  O’Clock  Club,  and  he  has  a large  acquaintanceship 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  mercantile,  professional  and  finan- 
cial world.  Mr.  Oellers  is  a very  helpful  member  of  Grace  Bap- 
tist Church,  Broad  and  Berks  streets,  Philadelphia,  the  largest 
church  in  the  city,  seating  over  three  thousand  persons.  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


legal  progress  of  Pennsylvania,  its  historical 
interests,  and  the  financial  and  political  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  been  the  branches  of 
public  development  which  have  always  interested 
S.  Davis  Page,  whose  office  is  at  No.  726  Drexel 
Building,  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  head  of  the  well  known  law 
firm  of  Page,  Allinson  & Penrose,  and  his  connection  with  Phil- 
adelphia’s municipal  career  for  a period  of  twenty  years  has  been 
an  important  one,  while  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  State  he  is 
a prominent  figure. 

S.  Davis  Page  was  born  September  22,  1840,  in  the  house 
of  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Davis,  256  Chestnut  Street  (old  style), 
which  was  then  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  streets.  His  father,  William  Byrd  Page,  an  eminent 
physician  in  his  day,  was  the  son  of  William  Byrd  Page,  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  old  families  of  Virginia,  whose  father,  John 
Page,  coming  from  lower  Virginia,  settled  on  his  estate  of  Page- 
brooke,  in  that  State,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Page’s  mother  was  Bvelyn  Nelson,  and  both  she  and  his  father 
were  grandchildren  of  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  and  Mary 
Willing,  his  wife,  who  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Kdward 
Shippen,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Page’s  mother  was  Celestine  Anna, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Davis,  of  the  Quakers  of  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Maria  Clarissa  Vidal,  his  wife,  of  the  Spanish 
Creoles  of  Louisiana.  S.  Davis  Page  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  the  Gregory  and  Williams  schools,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1855  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  with  honor 
from  its  Department  of  Arts,  with  the  class  of  1859.  He  read 
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law  with  Peter  McCall,  once  the  Mayor  and  then  a leader  of  the 
Bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  law  school  of  the  Universities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Harvard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia  County  in  1864,  and  has  practiced  his  profession 
since  that  time  with  assiduity,  only  interrupted  by  travel  and  the 
demands  of  politics  and  public  office.  Twenty  years  after  his 
admission  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Page  established,  with  Edward  P.  Allin- 
son,  the  law  firm  of  Page  & Allinson,  to  which,  a few  years  after, 
Boies  Penrose,  now  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
admitted  as  a partner,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  changed  to 
Page,  Allinson  & Penrose,  and  into  that  organization  Mr.  Page’s 
son,  Howard  Wurts  Page,  was  afterwards  admitted. 

In  February,  1883,  Mr.  Page  was  made  City  Controller,  and 
served  until  January,  1884,  his  short  occupancy  of  the  post  being 
distinguished  by  a splendid  administration  of  its  affairs.  He 
served  as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Philadel- 
phia from  August  3,  1886,  to  July,  1890,  and  in  that  office  won 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  business 
contact.  In  municipal  affairs  Mr.  Page  exhibited  an  active  interest, 
and  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration he  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  his  native  city,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  government.  He 
served  as  a member  of  Common  Council  from  January  i,  1877,  to 
April  I,  1881,  and  from  April  of  the  following  year,  1882,  having 
been  again  elected,  until  his  resignation,  in  February,  1883.  Mr. 
Page  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and  has  never  had  any  other 
political  inclination,  and  his  successes  have  been  won  in  the  face 
of  Republican  majorities.  In  November,  1879,  he  was  a candidate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and,  in  November,  1882,  he  once  again  represented  the 
Democracy  in  the  contest  for  that  office.  In  November,  1883,  Mr. 
Page  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of 
City  Controller,  which  last  post  he  had  held  under  a commission 
from  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  from  February 
7,  1883,  after  the  latter’s  accession  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
State,  in  January  of  that  year. 
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From  January,  1890,  to  January,  1892,  Mr.  Page  was  President 
of  the  Quaker  City  National  Bank,  and  he  has  been  a Director 
thereof  ever  since,  and  he  was  a Director  of  the  Merchants’  Trust 
Company  for  six  years.  In  fact,  to  whatever  branch  of  profes- 
sional, public  or  business  work  Mr.  Page  directed  his  energy,  suc- 
cess attended  his  efforts,  for  he  entered  into  his  work  at  all  times 
with  a spirit  of  unfailing  enterprise  and  unwearied  industry  and 
a determination  which  was  undoubtedly  a part  of  his  heritage. 
In  1891  Mr.  Page  was  one  of  a Commission  chosen  by  Governor 
Pattison  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  John  Bardsley,  City  Trea- 
surer, with  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  and  report  as  to  the 
disposition  of  State  moneys  collected  and  used  by  him.  In  1894 
Mr.  Page  was  sent  by  the  same  Governor  to  the  Congress  of  Bankers 
and  Financiers  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  read 
there  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Resources,  Finances  and  Bank- 
ing System  of  Pennsylvania  as  a delegate  and  representative  from 
that  State. 

On  September  25,  1861,  Mr.  Page  was  married,  in  Philadelphia, 
to  Isabella  Graham,  daughter  of  William  Wurts  and  Elizabeth  Tate, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  three  children,  Hovurd  Wurts  Page,  Ethel 
Nelson  Page  and  William  Byrd  Page,  their  mother  having  died 
‘March  23,  1867.  He  is  interested  in  various  societies,  being  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Wars  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  last  organization  he  is  one  of  the  council. 


tliat  chapter  of  Pennsylvania’s  history  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  during  the  past  half  century  or  so,  the 
name  of  Edward  M.  Paxson  prominently  figures. 
He  is  a Pennsylvanian  born,  and  as  a scholar, 
journalist,  advocate  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he 
has  won  an  honor  and  eminence  both  highly  deservable. 

Edward  M.  Paxson,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Buckingham,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  September  3,  1824.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  Johnson  Paxson,  and  his  paternal  ancestry  is  traced  back  to 
Bycot  House,  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  England,  where  a 
branch  of  the  family  has  been  living  since  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  He  is  a descendant,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of 
William  Johnson,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  New  Jersey 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  afterward  became  a Professor 
in  a South  Carolina  College.  Judge  Paxson  received  his  education 
at  the  Quaker  schools.  Colleges  were  not  at  that  time  held  in 
high  favor  among  the  Friends,  and  he  did  not  therefore  reap  the 
benefits  of  a collegiate  education,  but  the  excellence  of  the  Quaker 
schools  atoned  for  this  in  a large  measure.  A literary  inclination 
early  displayed  itself  in  Judge  Paxson’s  mind,  and  he  established, 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  Newtown  Journal^  at  New- 
town, Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  previously  mastered 
the  practical  part  of  the  business,  and  the  Journal^  under  his 
management,  became  prosperous  and  influential.  In  1847 
his  printing  establishment  at  Newtown  and  came  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  founded  the  Daily  News.  This  paper  he  disposed  of 
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the  next  year,  and  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Henry  Chapman, 
of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  as  a student.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  that  place,  April  24,  1850.  Two  years  later  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
quickly  reached  a high  position  at  the  Bar,  and  became  the 
trusted  counselor  for  prominent  business  men,  who  confided  large 
interests  to  him. 

When  F.  Carroll  Brewster  resigned  from  the  Bench  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1869,  to  accept  the  Attorney-Generalship  of 
Pennsylvania,  Governor  Geary  appointed  Mr.  Paxson  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  Republican  party,  at  the  convention  held  the  fol- 
lowing June,  in  recognition  of  the  marked  ability  shown  by  him, 
tendered  him  unanimously  the  nomination  for  the  same  position, 
and  at  the  following  October  election  he  was  chosen  by  a vote 
which  ran  much  ahead  of  his  ticket.  The  record  made  by  Judge 
Paxson  in  the  lower  court  commended  him  to  the  nomination  for 
a higher  seat,  and,  in  1874,  at  the  first  election  under  the  new 
Constitution,  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court,  receiving  his 
commission  on  December  2,  1874.  Judge  Paxson  at  once  took  a 
commanding  position  among  his  judicial  brethren,  which  he  has 
since  steadily  maintained  by  his  industry  and  ability.  His  opinions 
evidence  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  always  made 
comprehensible  to  others  by  a diction  terse  and  appropriate. 
Many  most  important  cases  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  committed  to  his  hands, 
and  thus  is  shown  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  associates 
in  office.  Noteworthy  among  these  are  the  Williamsport  Bond 
Case,  the  Pittsburg  Bond  Case,  the  Pittsburg  Riot  Case  and  the 
case  of  Asa  Packer  z>s.  Noble. 

In  addition  to  his  voluminous  work  on  the  Bench,  Judge 
Paxson  has  edited  Brown’s  Collection  Laws,  and  also  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Johnson  family,  printed  for  private  circulation.  The 
latter  work  was  a memoir  of  his  maternal  ancestry,  comprising  a 
family  of  very  eminent,  talented  and  cultivated  people.  Thomas 
P.  Johnson,  a great-uncle  of  Judge  Paxson,  was  among  the  great- 
est lawyers  New  Jersey  ever  produced.  Stanley  Matthews,  Asso- 
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date  Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was 
descended  from  the  same  Johnson  stock.  Judge  Matthews’  grand- 
mother and  Judge  Paxson’s  grandfather  were  brother  and  sister, 
and  the  legal  bent  of  both  Judge  Matthews  and  Judge  Paxson 
may  be  said  to  have  been  inherited.  Judge  Paxson  became  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania  by  seniority  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1889. 

Judge  Paxson  was  married,  April  30,  1846,  to  Mary  C.  Newlin, 
of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Nev/lin,  of  Dela- 
ware County.  She  died  at  Bycot  House,  Buckingham,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  7,  1885.  On  December  i,  1886,  Judge  Paxson  was 
married  a second  time  to  Mary  Martha  S.  Bridges,  widow  of  the 
late  Congressman  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
Judge  Paxson’s  career  has  been  characterized  by  sterling  integrity, 
untiring  industry,  and  conscientious,  systematic  and  thorough 
examination  of  all  matters  brought  before  him  which  merited  his 
attention.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  contemporary  lawyers.  On 
February  18,  1893,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Receiver  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and 
he  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Bench.  On  April  20,  1897, 
resigned  the  office  of  Receiver  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

F.  C.  B. 
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BVKR  lias  there  been  a professional  body  in  tbe 
bistory  of  tbe  United  States  wbicb  bas  numbered 
among  its  members  more  brilliant  men  than  tbe 
Bench  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  very  foundation 
of  tbe  Commonwealth  until  tbe  present  day  its 
legal  history  abounds  with  instances  of  tbe  height  to  wbicb  men 
may  attain  if,  back  of  ability,  they  have  tbe  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. One  of  tbe  best  known  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a jurist 
of  recognized  ability  and  wide  influence,  is  Judge  Clement  Biddle 
Penrose,  of  tbe  Orphans’  Court  Bench  of  Philadelphia.  Judge 
Penrose  bas  occupied  a position  in  tbe  field  of  legal  lore  pecu- 
liarly bis  own  for  a number  of  years.  As  a member  of  tbe  Bench 
be  bas  displayed  a wide  erudition  which  is  but  tbe  natural  out- 
come of  tbe  able  talents  be  evinced  while  still  a member  of  tbe 
Bar. 

Clement  Biddle  Penrose  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  tbe  27th  day  of  October,  1832.  He  comes  of  a family 
renowned  through  several  generations  for  tbe  number  of  useful 
and  brilliant  men  it  bas  given  to  tbe  community.  Tbe  Penrose 
family  bas,  in  fact,  been  known  from  tbe  very  beginning  of  tbe 
State’s  history  and  can  trace  its  genealogical  lines  back  through 
tbe  most  notable  periods  in  tbe  annals  of  tbe  Commonwealth. 
From  bis  paternal  ancestor  Judge  Penrose  inherits  rare  mental 
qualities  and  an  aptitude  for  professional  life  wbicb  marked  many 
members  of  that  bouse.  From  bis  mother,  Valeria  Fullerton 
Biddle,  be  received  tbe  benefits  of  a noble  lineage.  Charles 
Bingham  Penrose,  bis  father,  was  one  of  tbe  best  known  men  in 
Pennsylvania  during  his  time.  In  1841  tbe  elder  Penrose,  who 
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was  then  a prominent  lawyer,  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasnry  at  Washington  by  President  Harrison  and  remained  in 
that  post  during  the  following  administration  of  President  Tyler. 
The  family  resided  in  Washington,  and  it  was  there  that  Judge 
Penrose  received  his  early  education.  He  went  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  Capital  from  1841  to  1845,  when,  upon  removing 
to  Lancaster,  he  entered  the  Franklin  College,  of  that  city,  where 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  afterwards  a Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Principal.  He  remained  there 
for  two  years,  and,  in  1847,  when  the  family  came  to  Philadelphia, 
he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  July  3,  1850,  he  graduated,  having  given  every  attention  to 
the  studies  which  had  been  included  in  his  course.  Judge  Pen- 
rose, from  his  earliest  youth,  was  impressed  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  legal  profession  and  felt  that  he  could  advance 
himself  in  his  community  more  rapidly  in  this  than  in  any  other 
vehicle  for  his  ambitions.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  his  father  and,  applying  himself  assiduously,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  on  November  19,  1853,  after 
three  years’  clerkship  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  had  then 
associated  with  him  Henry  M.  Watts.  He  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia and  met  with  considerable  success,  acquiring  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  law  in  all  its  details.  In  1868  he  was  made 
Vice-Provost  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  a post  of  honor 
which  he  has  ever  since  held. 

In  1878  a vacancy  was  occasioned  on  the  Bench  of  the  Or- 
phans’ Court  by  the  death  of  Judge  O’Brien,  who  had,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Court,  been  a member  of  that  body.  It  became 
necessary  to  appoint  a successor,  a duty  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Governor  Hartranft.  Clement  B.  Penrose  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  lawyers  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  his 
fitness  for  the  judicial  body  was  undisputable.  In  February, 
1878,  Governor  Hartranft  appointed  him  to  succeed  Judge  O’Brien. 
As  a member  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  Judge  Penrose  won  the 
esteem  of  the  entire  city  for  his  judicial  fairness  as  well  as  for 

his  able  decisions  which  were  distinguishing  features  of  many 
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notable  cases.  In  tbe  fall  of  1878  be  was  elected  by  tbe  people 
to  fill  tbe  same  office  for  a term  of  ten  years,  commencing  Jan- 
nary  I,  1879.  During  tbis  entire  term  Judge  Penrose  adminis- 
tered tbe  law  with  an  erudition  and  fairness  that  commanded 
admiration  from  all  sides.  At  tbe  expiration  of  bis  term  be  was 
again  elected  and  will  remain  on  tbe  Bench  until  1899.  Judge 
Penrose’s  identification  witb  politics  bas  always  been  very  slight, 
for  be  has  been  more  tbe  jurist  and  scholar  than  tbe  politician, 
and  bis  election  on  both  occasions  was  tbe  result,  chiefly,  of  bis 
reputation  as  a lawyer  and  bis  thoroughness  as  a Judge. 

Judge  Penrose  was  married,  September  30,  1857,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Stephen  B.  Linnard.  They  have  bad  two  sons  and 
six  daughters.  Tbe  eldest  son,  Charles  B.,  died  January  6,  1887; 
tbe  second  son,  Stephen  B.  Tinnard,  is  President  of  tbe  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  In  social  life  Judge  Penrose 
occupies  a position  of  considerable  prominence,  but  he  gives  bis 
chief  attention  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  high  and  important  office, 
wherein  bis  chief  interests  are  found.  Judge  Penrose,  in  a word, 
is  a model  as  a member  of  tbe  judiciary  and  an  official  to  whom 
tbe  city  of  Philadelphia  and  tbe  State  may  well  point  witb  pride. 


EW  men  of  Pennsylvania  can  point  out  a longer 
or  more  active  career  of  service  than  Samuel  C. 
Perkins,  who,  as  a member  of  the  legal  profession, 
as  a promoter  of  the  general  prosperity,  and  a 
public  man,  has  held  public  attention  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  Coming  from  old  American  stock,  and  the  descen- 
dant of  a long  line  of  prominent  men,  all  of  whom  were  possessed 
of  a progressive  temperament,  in  Mr.  Perkins  are  united  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  his  progenitors. 

SamueIv  C.  Perkins  was  born  November  14,  1828,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and,  through  a long  and  active  career,  has  been  identified 
for  many  years  of  residence  with  its  chief  business  and  profes- 
sional interests.  His  father  was  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  who  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Perkins,  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  a graduate  of 
Yale  in  1785,  Samuel  H.  Perkins  being  a graduate  of  the  same 
college  in  1817.  The  latter  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
State,  being  identified  with  a number  of  the  leading  organizations, 
such  as  the  Masonic  body,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  others,  in  which 
he  held  the  highest  offices.  He  died  May  22,  1874.  Mary  Feariss 
Perkins,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  a daughter 
of  Major  Nathaniel  Donnell,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bbenezer 
Stevens’  Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  One 
of  Mr.  Perkins’  ancestors,  John  Perkins,  Sr.,  came  from  Newent, 
Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1631,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Some  of  his  descendants  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
now  occupies  his  grandfather’s  residence  at  Windham  during  the 
summer.  Samuel  C.  Perkins’  early  education  was  received  at  the 
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Academy  of  Thomas  D.  James,  and  afterward  at  that  of  Rev. 
Willard  M.  Rice,  by  whom  he  was  fitted  for  college.  He  entered 
Yale  in  September,  1844,  and  gradnated  in  1848,  being  the 
thirty-third  of  his  name  to  attain  college  honors  at  the  same 
institution.  In  his  youthful  days  he  had  decided  to  adopt  some 
profession,  and,  as  he  progressed  in  his  schooling,  his  ambition 
narrowed  down  to  a desire  to  succeed  at  the  Bar,  for  which  he 
studied  long  and  earnestly.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia  in  1851,  and  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1853.  Branching  out  still  further  in  his  chosen 
profession,  he  was  finally,  in  1874,  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  these  three  juris- 
dictions he  has  since  conducted  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  on  the  dockets.  In  fact,  Mr.  Perkins,  as  a lawyer  alone, 
has  won  a wide  recognition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
indicated  his  ability  in  other  fields. 

Far  back,  before  the  Civil  War,  Samuel  C.  Perkins  was  well 
known  in  the  administration  of  the  city’s  local  affairs,  serving  as 
a member  of  Common  Council  in  1857.  Since  1855  he  has  been 
a Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  an  ofiice 
for  which  he  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  reason  of  his  practical  knowl- 
edge and  his  wide  experience.  Since  1876  Mr.  Perkins  has  been 
Solicitor  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  had  the  handling  of  some  very  delicate  points,  tech- 
nical and  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  as  a member  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  best  known,  and  in 
that  ofi&ce  he  has  played  a most  important  part  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  native  city.  In  1872  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow 
commissioners  President  of  the  Board,  and  has  served  as  such  ever 
since.  Not  alone  in  the  legal  and  political  fields  is  he  well  known, 
but  in  social  affairs,  and  in  the  advancement  of  Pennsylvania’s  higher 
interests  he  takes  an  active  part.  He  is  a member  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  an  ancestral  record  such  as  comparatively  few  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  to-day  enjoy,  he  is  fully  conversant  with  the  early 
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History  ol  tHe  country,  and  one  of  his  most  notable  social  connec- 
tions is  that  of  corresponding  member  in  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society. 

As  an  indication  of  Mr.  Perkins’  progressive  temperament,  his 
history  as  a collegian  points  out  many  qualities  of  an  admirable 
nature.  After  graduating  from  Yale  in  1848,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1851,  the  degree  of  LL-D.  in  1888; 
and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1852,  that  of  LE.B. 
He  was  President  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  for  eleven  years, 
from  1878  to  1889,  and  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  -of  Philadelphia  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  of  Yale,  and  served  as  President  of  the  University 
Club  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  Law  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1877  to  1890.  On  February  16, 
1863,  Mr.  Perkins  was  elected  a member  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  1869,  he  was  made  a Director,  serving  until 
1876.  He  was  elected  in  1879,  1880,  1885,  to  1889  as  Director, 
and  was  made  Vice-President  from  1880  to  1883,  and  from  1891  to 
1894.  He  was  made  a Grand  Master  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871,  serving  until  1873,  in 
the  September  of  which  year  he  dedicated  the  Masonic  Temple, 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Perkins  served  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Landis  Light  Battery  of  Philadelphia  in  emergencies  of  1862  and 
1863,  being  in  action  at  Sporting  Hill  and  Carlisle.  In  church 
matters  he  has  not  been  less  active,  and  for  fourteen  years  was 
Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  while  from  1870  until  the  present  time  he  has 
been  an  Elder  therein.  He  was  three  times  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  1884,  he 
was  sent  as  a Delegate  to  the  Third  General  Council  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Alliance,  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  On  April  12,  1855,  Mr. 
Perkins  was  married  to  Mary  Hooker  Packard,  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick A.  Packard,  LL.D.,  and  Elizabeth  D.  Packard,  formerly  Miss 
Hooker,  both  of  whom  came  from  very  prominent  New  England 
families.  This  union  resulted  in  three  children,  all  of  whom  died 
in  earliest  infancy. 


^HE  vast  railroad  system  whicli  joins  Pennsylvania’s 
great  commercial  centres  together  and  forms  a net- 
work of  trafi&c  between  consuming  and  producing 
points ; and  which  unites  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  with  that  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  manufacturer  with  that  of  the  financier,  may  be  well  termed 
the  arterial  strength  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  building  and 
extension  of  these  great  railroads  Robert  Pitcairn,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  was  an  important  factor. 

Robert  Pitcairn  was  born  in  Johnstone,  Scotland,  May  6, 
1836,  his  parents  having  visited  America  and  returned  to  Scotland 
previous  to  this  time.  In  1847,  realizing  that  in  the  land  across 
the  seas  they  could  obtain  for  their  sons  better  opportunities,  they 
returned  to  America.  Two  years  after  that,  in  1849,  when  Robert 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  telegraph  service  as 
messenger,  and  so  great  was  his  activity  and  so  close  his  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  business  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  telegraph  operator.  He  had  been  educated  in  a modest 
way  in  the  village  schools  of  Scotland  and  later  in  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  where  he  continued  to  study  in  the  night  schools 
after  he  had  obtained  his  first  situation.  In  1853  Mr.  Pitcairn 
first  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
in  which  he  has  since  obtained  such  an  honorable  standing,  as 
Telegraph  Operator  and  Assistant  Ticket  Agent  at  Mountain  House, 
Duncansville,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  then  an 
unimportant  district,  but  the  young  operator’s  intelligence  soon 
won  him  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  promoted.  In  February,  1854,  when  the  line  was  corn- 
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pleted  over  the  mountains  and  Gallatzin  Tunnel  had  been  finished, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  General  Superintendent’s  office  in 
Altoona,  where,  within  a short  time,  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
telegraph  line.  He  was  made  Train  Despatcher  and  General 
Superintendent’s  Clerk,  and  he  rapidly  mastered  all  the  small 
details  of  railroad  work  and  his  every  spare  moment  was  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  further  acquaintance  with  the  business.  In 
1859  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Wayne  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  road,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
concluded  its  work  there  he  returned  to  Altoona.  This  was  in 
i860,  just  when  the  civil  strife  was  about  to  begin,  and  soon 
aftemard  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Middle  Division, 
which  extended  from  Conemaugh  to  Mifflin.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  re-organized 
and  the  Superintendent’s  Divisions  reduced  in  number  from  four 
to  three,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Transportation.  All 
through  his  service  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
instituting  many  improvements.  As  Superintendent  of  Transpor- 
tation he  was  Assistant  to  the  General  Superintendent,  acting  for 
him  and  taking  charge  of  any  of  the  divisions  during  the  absence 
or  illness  of  the  Superintendents  in  charge.  It  was  because  of 
this  that  Mr.  Pitcairn  had  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  the 
Middle  Division  from  Altoona  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Division  from  Pittsburg  to  Altoona,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in 
the  Transportation  Department  in  1862  and  1863. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Pitcairn,  by  his  clever  management  of 
the  company’s  affairs,  succeeded  in  keeping  up  its  splendid 
system ; and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  beset  most  rail- 
road companies  at  that  time,  the  division  and  branches  under  his 
care  were  maintained  on  schedule  time.  For  three  months  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam  he  had  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Middle 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  for  part  of  the  time 
had  charge  of  the  Franklin  Branch  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagers- 
town, and  the  movement  of  trains  over  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad.  In  1863,  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  during 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  again  had  charge  of  the  Pittsburg 
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and  Middle  Division  in  addition  to  his  onerons  dnties  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Transportation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitcairn 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with 
the  situations,  trying  though  they  were,  which  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  Civil  War  brought  about.  His  management 
of  the  facilities  of  the  railroad  and  his  judgment  in  making  train 
connections  at  dangerous  points  won  for  him  high  commendation, 
both  from  his  superiors  in  the  railroad  company  and  from  the 
military  authorities  who  were  so  vitally  interested.  In  January, 
1865,  Mr.  Pitcairn  was  sent  to  Pittsburg  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  Division  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system, 
which  even  at  that  time  had  reached  a remarkable  growth.  Some 
years  after,  the  position  of  General  Agent  at  Pittsburg  was  added 
to  his  other  duties,  and  he  was  gradually  promoted  in  recognition 
of  his  services  until  he  held  an  office  of  high  importance  in  the 
company.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  been  the  General  Agent  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburg  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
ever  since,  and  he  is  known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of  its 
best  railroad  men.  Mr.  Pitcairn’s  reputation  in  Pittsburg  is  that 
of  a business  man  of  high  integrity,  while  in  the  social  world  he 
is  highly  popular. 


TheSiasliranScUng.  Co.ThUn. 


UCH  truth  there  is  in  the  statement  that  opportunity 
often  makes  the  man;  but  eminence  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  has  never  been  attained 
without  superior  ability  and  individual  merit.  The ' 
development  of  the  vast  coal  and  iron  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  consequent  and  almost  simultaneous  exten- 
sion of  the  great  railway  lines  have  not  only  served  to  multiply 
the  riches  of  the  Keystone  State,  but  they  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  some  of  the  Commonwealth’s  greatest  men, 
in  bringing  out  their  latent  but  nevertheless  sterling  qualities. 
Sutherland  M.  Prevost  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  thus  presented,  and,  by  tireless  energy 
and  signal  ability,  risen  to  positions  of  prominence.  Mr.  Prevost 
comes  of  a family  which,  both  intellectually  and  socially,  gave  him 
a splendid  beginning  in  life,  yet  to  his  own  persevering  industry 
does  he  mainly  owe  his  pronounced  success. 

Sutherland  Mallet  Prevost  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on 
October  4,  1845.  He  comes  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  whose 
records  go  back  seven  hundred  years.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Switzerland.  His 
great-grandfather,  Paul  Henri  Mallet  Prevost,  a banker  of  Geneva, 
was  a nephew  of  General  Augustin  Prevost,  distinguished  for  his 
defense  of  Savannah  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a cousin 
of  Sir  George  Prevost,  a son  of  Augustin’s,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Canada,  and  Governor-General  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  Paul  Henri 
retired  from  business  and  joined  the  French  army  as  Commissary 
General  on  the  staff  of  Dumouriez.  In  1794  he  came  to  this 
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country  and  settled  in  Alexandria,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey. 
As  several  members  of  bis  family,  and  a number  of  bis  army 
comrades  followed  bim,  tbe  place  became  known  as  “ Frencbtown,” 
wbicb  name  it  bears  to-day.  Both  Mr.  Prevost’s  grandfather, 
Andrew  M.  Prevost,  and  bis  father,  Charles  M.  Prevost,  were  well 
known  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  former  was  a Colonel  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  latter  was  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  Prevost  chose  as  his  profession  Civil  Engineering,  into 
the  practice  of  which  he  entered  in  1864.  From  this  date  until 
1871  he  was  actively  engaged  in  making  preliminary  surveys  and 
locating  and  constructing  new  lines  of  railroads,  some  of  which  have 
since  come  under  his  executive  management  as  an  operating  official. 
Dnring  this  period  he  assisted  in  the  construction  and  development 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
way, the  Western  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad,  the  Wilmington  and  Reading  Railroad  (now  the 
Wilmington  and  Northern),  and  the  New  Jersey  West  Line  Railroad 
(now  a portion  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  System). 

On  January  i,  1871,  Mr.  Prevost’s  splendid  efforts  having 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s 
officials,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  service  of  that  great  organization 
as  Assistant  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way  on  the  Philadelphia 
Division.  In  Augnst,  1874,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Bedford  Division,  and  continued  to  fill  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  various  divisions  until  October  i,  1882,  when  he  was 
made  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Divi- 
sion. While  in  this  office  he  indicated  the  possession  of  such  a 
high  order  of  executive  ability  that  he  was  marked  for  promotion, 
which  occurred  on  May  i,  1885,  when  he  was  made  General  Super- 
intendent of  Transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  For  a period  of  eight  years  he  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  that  office,  and  finally,  on  March  i, 
1893,  was  advanced  by  the  Company  to  the  important  post  of 
General  Manager  of  that  system,  a position  which  is  obtained  only 
through  merit,  ability  and  indomitable  energy. 
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Upon  tlie  reorganization  of  the  Company  after  the  death  of 
President  Roberts,  in  February,  1897,  Prevost  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Third  Vice-President  in  charge  of  the  traffic  and 
transportation  interests  of  the  system. 

While  Mr.  Prevost  was  General  Superintendent  of  Transpor- 
tation the  Johnstown  flood  occurred,  and  the  widespread  devasta- 
tion of  the  company’s  property  entailed  enormous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  every  official.  Most  of  the  movements  to  secure  the  clear- 
ing of  the  system  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prevost,  and 
then,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time,-  he  evinced  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities  which  place  him  in  the  lead  of  pro- 
gressive railroad  managers.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  practical 
railroad  work,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  eminently  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  now  incumbent  upon  him.  He  has  a calm 
temperament  that  never  ruffies,  is  a man  of  unquestioned  ability 
and  most  excellent  judgment,  and  is  cool  in  action,  prompt,  untir- 
ing, energetic  and  industrious.  He  combines  qualities  which  make 
him  on  officer  of  unusual  character,  and  his  sterling  honesty  and 
fair  dealing,  together  with  a charitable  inclination  of  mind  and 
kindly  expression  in  speech,  have  made  him  very  popular  with 
employes  of  all  grades,  and  the  public  of  all  classes. 


HE  life  and  character  of  Charles  Edmund  Pugh, 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, offer  to  young  men  of  the  day  many  points 
for  profitable  comparison  and  suggestions  for  imi- 
tation. 

Charles  Edmund  Pugh  was  born  on  February  25,  1841,  in 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania ; he  is  the  son  of 
Elijah  Pugh  and  Eliza  Taylor  Pugh,  both  of  Welsh  extraction. 
They  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  people  of 
character  and  refinement.  The  boy  received  the  groundwork  of 
his  education  in  the  district  school,  which  was  extended  by  a 
course  of  study  at  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Millersville,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  here,  he  entered  his 
father’s  office,  where  he  received  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
methods  involved  in  the  transaction  of  a large  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  gained  some  insight  into  the  first  principles  governing 
transportation.  On  October  i,  1859,  being  then  less  than  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  at  Newport,  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  an  humble 
position.  He  immediately  showed  quickness  of  comprehension 
and  fertility  of  resource  in  high  degree,  in  addition  to  good  judg- 
ment, self-reliance  and  industry.  As  a result  he  was,  after  several 
years,  made  passenger  conductor.  This  work  he  did  for  six 
months.  Next,  in  1864,  he  was  appointed  train  dispatcher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Division;  six  years  later,  August  i,  1870,  he  was 
made  General  Agent  at  Philadelphia.  The  confidence  placed  in 
his  executive  ability  by  the  company  was  confirmed  in  1876,  when 
he  managed  the  transportation  of  the  great  Centennial  crowds  with 
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such  smoothness  and  dispatch  as  to  excite  enthusiastic  praise  from 
American  and  foreign  railroad  men.  The  handling  of  such  an 
immense  volume  of  travel  was  a task  that  even  in  war  times  had 
never  been  undertaken  in  America,  even  the  highest  ofi&eers  of 
the  road  hesitating.  To  Mr.  Pugh,  however,  the  problem  presented 
no  espeeial  difficulties.  He  chose  his  subordinates  with  greatest 
care  and  after  a personal  observation  of  their  powers,  a principle 
of  organization  that  has  run  through  all  his  railroad  management. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  Hxhibition  over  three  mil- 
lions of  passengers  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  stations 
under  his  charge  without  the  oeeurrence  of  a single  accident.  Mr. 
Pugh  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  exercised  an  influence  akin  to 
high  generalship,  in  that  he  not  only  laid  down  the  broad  lines 
on  which  the  work  was  to  be  prosecuted,  and  worked  out  many 
of  the  more  important  details,  but  his  personal  force  was  great 
enough  to  animate  an  army  of  men  and  make  of  them  an  effec- 
tive machine.  Mr.  Pugh  has  developed  in  rare  degree  the  ability 
to  organize  men  and  make  his  will  theirs.  It  is  a power  based 
on  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  on  force  of  character.  Great- 
ness of  heart,  winning  personality  and  natural  charm  act  as  aids. 
To  the  possession  of  these  natural  forces  is  to  be  attributed  the 
unusual  personal  regard  whieh  has  always  been  felt  for  Mr.  Pugh 
by  his  co-workers.  As  he  arose  to  higher  positions,  this  feeling 
followed  him.  In  1882,  while  General  Manager,  he  originated  and 
had  worked  out,  under  his  direction,  a plan  making  financial 
provision  for  the  families  of  employes  rendered  unable  to  work 
by  sickness,  accident  or  death.  This  plan  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department.  It  now 
includes  over  forty  thousand  members  on  the  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Brie,  and,  because  of  its  beneficial  working  in  this  terri- 
tory, has  been  extended  to  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg. 

On  April  i,  1879,  Mr.  Pugh  was  made  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Division ; on  October  i , 
1882,  General  Manager;  and,  Mareh  i,  1893,  Third  Vice-President, 
which  position  he  held  nntil,  on  February  10,  1897,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Second  Vice-President.  As  Third  Vice- 
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President  he  had  charge  of  the  whole  Transportation  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  under  the  occasional  supervision  of 
the  First  Vice-President.  In  his  post  of  Second  Vice-President 
he  continues  most  of  his  old  duties.  He  exercises  a special  super- 
vision over  the  disbursement  of  the  Transportation  Departments  of 
all  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  and  makes 
frequent  suggestions  of  means  for  their  improvement.  He  has 
general  supervision  of  all  construction  work,  and,  owing  to  his 
expertness  in  transportation  matters,  continues  his  care  of  this 
department.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  First  Vice- 
President,  he  acts  as  President. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Pugh  has  won  many  devoted  friends  by 
his  generous  disposition  and  by  a heart  which  welcomes  and  returns 
friendship.  With  all  classes  of  men,  the  naturally  cordial  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature  have  met  with  hearty  response;  those  under 
him  have  known  him  as  one  ready  to  help,  and  those  by  his 
side  have  found  him  true. 


MONO  those  who  have  gained  honorable  distinction 
in  the  construction  and  development  of  the  great 
railway  systems  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Samuel  Rea 
has  borne  a conspicuous  part.  Many  of  the  import- 
ant works  suggested  by  him  and  carried  out  under 
his  direction  have  invariably  served  to  promote  the  general  rail- 
way interests  of  the  country. 

Samuel  Rea  was  born  in  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  21,  1855.  His  mother  is  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Blair  Moore,  of  that  county  ; and  his  father,  James  D.  Rea,  who 
died  in  1868,  was  a well  known  resident  of  Hollidaysburg.  His 
grandfather,  John  Rea,  of  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  an  of&cer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1803  to 
1811,  and  from  1813  to  1815.  His  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Rea, 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  1754-1755, 
first  stopping  in  Chester  County,  later  in  Lancaster  County,  and 
finally  settled  in  Franklin  (then  Cumberland)  County.  Mr.  Rea 
had  very  little  schooling.  Following  the  death  of  his  father  he 
obtained  employment  for  a short  time  in  a general  store,  but  he 
was  practically  brought  up  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  his  first 
work  being  in  the  Engineering  Department,  in  1871,  as  chainman 
and  rodman  on  the  Morrison’s  Cove,  Williamsburg  aud  Bloom- 
field branches.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Hollidaysburg  Iron 
and  Nail  Company  early  in  1874,  in  a clerical  capacity,  but  in 
the  following  year  was  again  attached  to  an  engineering  corps  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  stationed  at  Connellsville.  From  1875  to 
1877  he  was  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  chain 
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suspension  bridge  over  the  Monongabela  River,  at  Pittsburg, 
and  upon  its  completion  became  Assistant  Engineer  of  tbe  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  then  under  construction,  remain- 
iug  until  the  road  was  completed.  In  1879  he  was  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and 
Charleston  Railway  (an  important  leased  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad),  of  which,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  became  and  still 
continues  President.  From  1879  to  1883  Mr.  Rea  was  in  charge 
of  surveys  and  of  the  re-construction  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  under  the  late  J.  N.  DuBarry,  then  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  In  1883  Vice-President  DuBarry  called  Mr.  Rea  to  Phila- 
delphia as  his  immediate  assistant,  which  position  he  held  until  1888, 
when  he  was  made  Assistant  to  the  Second  Vice-President.  This 
office  he  resigned,  in  1889,  to  go  to  Baltimore  as  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Maryland  Central  Railway  Company,  and  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  Belt  Railroad,  the  latter  a comprehensive  surface  and 
underground  double-track  connecting  railroad  through  that  city, 
which  he  located  and  put  under  construction  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  1891,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
resigned  and  left  Baltimore,  doing  no  active  work  for  a year. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Mr.  Rea  was  chosen  by  that  Company,  on  May  25,  1892,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  a position  which  had  for  many  years  remained 
unfilled.  On  the  day  of  his  appointment  he  left  for  London,  where 
he  made  an  examination  of,  and  special  report  on,  the  new  under- 
ground electric  railways  then  constructed  and  proposed. 

After  the  death  of  Vice-President  DuBarry,  in  1892,  Mr.  Rea 
was  assigned  certain  of  his  duties,  which,  upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  staff,  became  permanent.  As  an  incident  of  his  supervision 
of  the  corporate  work  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  east  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Rea  is  either 
the  President  or  a Director  of  about  one  hundred  of  these  com- 
panies. Following  the  election  of  Frank  Thomson  as  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Rea,  on  February 
10,  1897,  was  appointed  First  Assistant  to  the  President.  Mr. 
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Rea  is  a member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,  and 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London.  He  is  the  author 
of  “ The  Railways  Terminating  in  London,”  a work  evidencing 
much  study  and  laborious  personal  investigation  of  the  physical 
and  financial  condition  of  the  English  railway  systems.  While 
taking  no  active  part  in  its  direction,  he  was  for  about  ten  years 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Rea  Brothers  & Company,  bankers  and 
brokers,  of  Pittsburg,  and  still  retains  his  membership  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  the  project  to  bridge  the  North  River  from  Hoboken  to  New 
York  City,  and  thus  connect  the  metropolis  with  the  railroads 
which  now  reach  it  by  ferriage  from  the  New  Jersey  side,  and 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  named  in  the  Act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  formation  of  the  North  River  Bridge  Company. 
In  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Jersey  and  Camden  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  companies  with  several  other  lines,  thus  forming  the 
present  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Company,  Mr,  Rea 
was  confronted  by  opinions,  gained  by  a larger  experience  than 
his  own,  that  it  was  impracticable ; but,  at  his  request,  the  late 
President  Roberts  authorized  him  to  effect  it,  and  within  one  year 
the  consolidation  was  satisfactorily  consummated. 

Mr.  Rea’s  extended  and  varied  experience  as  engineer,  broker, 
the  student  of  financial  questions  generally,  of  railroad  accounts 
and  reports  and  their  analysis,  coupled  with  his  additional  expe- 
rience in  the  organization  of  corporations,  re-organizing  and  con- 
solidating railroad  companies,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  laws 
acquired  in  the  conduct  of  this  character  of  work,  ranks  him  as 
an  authority. 

In  1879  Mr.  Rea  married  Mary  M.  Black,  of  Pittsburg,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  George  Black,  a prominent  iron  manufac- 
turer of  western  Pennsylvania  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1872,  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rea  have  two  children. 
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HN  R.  RKAD  is  a member  of  tbe  Bar  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  recognized  standing,  a public  spirited 
citizen,  whose  ability  and  worth  have  been  tested 
in  the  service  of  his  native  city  and  State  and  of 
his  country,  and  a Democrat  whose  advice  and  coun- 
sel have  been  frequently  sought  and  always  respected  in  the  local. 
State  and  national  councils  of  his  party.  Mr,  Read  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  January  15,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  academies,  studied  law  with  St,  George  Tucker  Campbell,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  February,  1864.  He  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Silas  W.  Pettit,  under  the  firm  name  of  Read  & Pettit, 
in  1872.  They  have  made  a special  study  of  railroad  and  other 
corporation  law,  and  have  been  eminently  successful,  Mr.  Read 
is  attorney  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Commer- 
cial Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  General  Electric  Company,  and 
many  other  corporations.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and  on  the  Committee  which 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people.  During 
1878,  1879  and  1880,  as  First  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  which  ofSce  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  S.  Hagert, 
he  either  took  part  in  or  prosecuted  nearly  all  of  the  important 
criminal  cases.  In  March,  1888,  Mr.  Read  was  appointed  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  by  Mr. 
Cleveland.  He  tried,  perhaps,  a greater  number  of  notable  cases  than 
had  any  previous  incumbent  of  that  office.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  though  differing  with  him  in  politics,  selected  Mr. 
Read  to  visit  Europe  to  take  testimony  in  an  important  case  of 
alleged  frauds  in  the  importation  of  wool. 
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When,  in  his  second  term,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  to  name  a Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Philadelphia,  he  found  Mr.  Read  endorsed  for 
this  position  by  the  Democratic  State  and  city  organizations,  nearly 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  many  other  leading  Democrats.  The  appointment 
was  also  urged  by  large  numbers  of  business  men  and  other  repre- 
sentative citizens.  Mr.  Cleveland  once  more  called  Mr.  Read  to 
an  important  post,  and,  on  March  22,  1894,  he  was  sworn  in  as 
Collector.  Shortly  after  he  took  charge  of  the  office,  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leading  bankers,  merchants  • and  professional 
men  joined  in  giving  a testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Read 
re-organized  the  force  of  employes,  and  introduced  strict  business 
principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  office,  and  his  administration  has 
made  a favorable  impression,  especially  with  the  business  interests. 
Special  agents  who  made  an  examination  of  the  office  during  Mr. 
Read’s  term,  in  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said : 

We  desire  to  commend  the  general  efl&ciency  of  the  service  and  its 
excellent  management.  The  Customs  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  with 
fidelity,  the  interests  of  the  Customs  revenue  carefully  maintained,  and  every 
proper  facility  given  to  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  interests.  . . . This 
admirable  condition  of  affairs  is  principally  due  to  the  ability  and  experience 
of  the  head  of  the  service,  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  the  close  attention 
and  direction  given  by  this  officer  to  the  various  details,  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  subordinates  he  has  retained  and  appointed. 

An  effort  by  Republican  politicians,  in  July,  1897,  to  have 
President  McKinley  remove  Mr.  Read  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  office,  met  with  vigorous 
opposition.  Members  of  the  Commercial  and  Maritime  exchanges. 
Board  of  Trade,  Trades  League,  and  other  bodies  of  kindred 
interests,  regardless  of  political  affiliations,  strongly  commended 
Mr.  Read’s  administration  to  the  President,  and  protested  against 
the  proposed  action.  The  Public  Ledger  said,  editorially : 

No  pretence  is  made  that  Mr.  Read  is  performing  his  duties  unsatisfac- 
torily ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  everywhere  conceded  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  acceptable  Collectors  that  this  Customs  District  has  ever  had. 
He  is  painstaking  and  courteous,  and  has  a mastery  of  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
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tion.  His  record  is  stainless,  and  his  course  as  Collector  is  warmly  commended 
by  the  business  community. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage  informed  the  President  of  Mr. 
Read’s  record  as  a public  officer,  and  advised  against  any  change 
in  the  office.  The  movement  there  ended. 

Although  closely  identified  with  the  Democratic  organization, 
and  recognizing  party  men  in  his  appointments  in  the  unclassified 
service,  Mr.  Read  never  removed  any  Customs  officer  in  the  Class- 
ified Service  without  good  cause,  and  never  without  the  accused 
being  given  a full  and  impartial  hearing,  and  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a defense,  and  have  witnesses  appear  in  his  behalf. 
He  specially  interested  himself  in  the  retention  of  Union  veterans. 

Mr.  Read  has  for  years  been  a familiar  figure  in  politics. 
Since  1876  he  has  been  elected  Delegate  to  every  Democratic 
National  Convention,  excepting  one,  that  of  1896,  and  has  regu- 
larly attended  nearly  all  the  Democratic  State  conventions  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  St.  Lonis,  in  1876,  he  was  a leading  supporter 
of  Tilden ; at  Chicago,  in  1884,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Cleveland  movement,  and,  in  1892,  he  took  a prominent  part  in 
getting  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  instructed  for  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Read  went  to  Florida,  in  1876,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  act  with  the  State  leaders  in  the 
Tilden-Hayes  electoral  controversy.  National  Chairman  Barnum, 
in  1880,  persnaded  Mr.  Read  to  again  go  to  Florida  to  direct  the 
canvass  for  Hancock. 

Mr.  Read  has  for  years  been  interested  in  charitable  and  edu- 
cational movements.  He  is  a Trnstee  of  the  Southern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children ; a pew  holder  in  the  P.  E.  Chnrch  of  the 
Saviour,  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  Hamilton 
Whist  Clnb,  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

In  1862  Mr.  Read  enlisted  as  an  emergency  man  in  Starr’s 
Battery,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  mnstered 
out  of  the  Federal  service  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Powell,  of  Brooklyn,  in  1865.  They  have  one  daughter. 
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the  men  wlio  represent  the  head  and  front  of  the 
dominant  party  of  Pennsylvania  it  may  he  said 
that  they  have  won  their  laurels  chiefly  through 
their  ambition,  ability  and  unflagging  zeal.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Frank  Reeder,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  a resident  of 
Kaston.  As  a lawyer  Mr.  Reeder  has  shown  himself  worthy  of 
occupying  a place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  legal  profession; 
as  a public  man  he  is  Avidely  and  favorably  known,  and  as  a 
soldier  he  has  won  his  spurs  on  many  a battle-torn  field.  Through 
his  services  with  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  his  connection  with  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  prominent  military  men  of 
the  State  and  carries  the  title  of  General.  But  it  is  probably  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  that 
he  is  best  known;  and  his  connection  with  its  affairs  point  out 
the  way  of  all  his  other  successes. 

Frank  Reeder  was  bom  at  Kaston,  Pennsylvania,  on  May 
22,  1845.  His  father  was  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  once  Governor  of 
Kansas,  who  was  descended  from  John  Reeder,  of  England,  one  of 
the  earliest  American  settlers  of  whom  any  account  is  had.  This 
early  ancestor  of  the  Reeder  family  came  to  the  New  World  as 
early  as  1656  and  settled  in  Long  Island,  and  from  him  came  a 
long  line  of  descendants  who  have  given  the  country  some  of  its 
best  men.  Frank  Reeder  was  educated  at  Lawrenceville  Academy, 
where  he  received  a thorough  course  preparatory  to  entering  college. 
Leaving  the  Lawrenceville  schools  he  went  to  Princeton  College 
and  later  to  the  Albany  Law  School,  He  determined  to  make  the 
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profession  of  law  liis  occupation  through  life,  and  from  his  earliest 
school  days  devoted  all  his  energy  to  educating  himself  thoroughly 
and  to  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  law.  The  fact 
that  he  graduated  from  both  the  Princeton  College  and  the  Albany 
Law  School  is  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  he  met  through 
his  close  application.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mr.  Reeder 
was  little  more  than  a boy,  but  he  entered  the  Union  Army  in 
September,  1862,  and  was  connected  during  the  war  with  Com- 
pany I,  Fourth  Regiment,  which  was  the  emergency  corps  in 
1862 ; the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment and  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Calvary.  He  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  throughout  the  Rebellion  and  was  dis- 
charged June  6,  1866,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  the 
Nineteenth  Calvary,  the  last  volunteer  regiment  in  the  service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Reeder  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  cause 
and  a brave  soldier.  He  was  wounded  at  Nashville,  December 
17,  1864.  However,  he  went  on  with  his  studies  after  his  dis- 
charge, in  1866,  while  his  martial  spirit  by  no  means  died  out, 
for,  in  1872,  he  was  elected  Department  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  in  1874,  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier-General  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  office  he  resigned  in  1881.  In  1868  he  graduated 
from  the  Albany  Law  School,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  March,  1868.  When  he  left  the  mili- 
tary for  the  civil  walks  of  life  the  same  success  attended  his 
efforts.  After  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  York  Court, 
he  had  an  office  with  J.  K.  Porter,  of  New  York  City,  and  after- 
wards with  General  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  these  two  distinguished  Americans  Mr. 
Reeder  imbibed  many  excellent  ideas  and  sharpened  his  knowl- 
edge in  so  thorough  a manner  that  he  became  one  of  the  brightest 
men  in  his  profession.  He  left  New  York  and  returned  to  Easton 
in  1870,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Howard  J.  Reeder, 
his  brother,  now  of  the  Superior  Court  Bench,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  practice  law  in  that  city  ever  since. 

The  professional  ability  and  wide-awake  thoroughness  possessed 
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by  Mr.  Reeder  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  State,  and  it  was  but  a natural  outcome  that  he  should  be 
pressed  into  politics.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of  Revenue  by 
President  Grant  for  the  Hleventh  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873, 
and  served  until  1876.  After  a term  of  years,  his  law  practice 
demanded  his  entire  attention,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  quite 
active  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which 
he  was  an  important  factor.  In  1888  he  was  a Delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  and  was  also  a Delegate-at-Large  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1892.  At  both  of  these  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  Pennsylvanians,  and,  in  1896,  was  once  again  made 
a Delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  President  McKinley. 
In  1891  he  was  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  a Delegate  for 
the  proposed  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  charge  of  the  Republican  campaign  in  the 
absence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Watres,  State  Chairman,  who  was 
then  presiding  at  a special  session  of  the  Senate.  The  follo^ving 
year,  1892,  Mr.  Reeder  filled  the  position  of  State  Chairman  and 
gave  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  administrations  of  the  party’s 
affairs  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  known.  In  January,  1895, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Governor 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  and  that  important  position  Mr.  Reeder  held 
until  he  resigned,  in  September,  1897.  The  same  excellent  and 
business  like  methods  characterized  his  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  office  as  those  which  marked  every 
official  act  through  his  entire  career.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  remained  identified  with  the  law  business  which  he  built  up 
as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Reeder  & Reeder,  and  which  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  assumed  very  important  proportions. 

General  Reeder  was  married  October  21,  1868,  to  Grace  E. 
Thompson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, all  sons,  three  of  whom  are  living ; these  are  Andrew  H., 
Frank  Reeder,  Jr.,  and  Douglass  Wyman  Reeder. 


ENNSYLVANIA  has  many  sons  who  have  won 
distinction  in  the  field  of  politics  and  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  list  of  the 
most  prominent  and  progressive  of  these  appears 
the  name  of  Hon.  James  B.  Reilly,  who  served  his 
State  for  five  distinct  terms  in  Congress,  who  is  now  occupying 
the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  is  also  numbered  among  the  brightest 
lawyers  in  this  great  State,  noted  for  the  number  and  brilliancy 
of  the  men  it  has  given  to  the  legal  profession. 

James  B.  Reilly  was  bom  on  August  12,  1845,  West 
Brunswick  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
was  Bernard  and  his  mother  Margaret  T.  Reilly,  who  came  from 
Ireland  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  locating  in 
Pottsville  in  1850.  The  father  engaged  in  railroad  construction, 
at  which  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  experts  in  the  country. 
He  superintended  the  building  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, and  in  that  capacity  had  an  active  part  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  South  Jersey  summer  resorts.  When  Atlantic 
City  was  originally  planned,  Mr.  Reilly  graded  the  avenues  and 
streets.  He  also  had  a large  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lebanon  Valley  Railroad  and  others  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  son,  James  B.  Reilly,  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  at  Potts- 
ville, and  then  to  the  High  School  of  that  city,  from  which  he 
graduated.  He  further  added  to  his  education  by  private  study, 
and,  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  legal  profession,  became  a law 
student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes,  of  Pottsville. 
He  studied  long  and  earnestly,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Schuyl- 
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kill  County  Bar  January  ii,  1869.  He  brancked  out  into  furtber 
fields  of  legal  knowledge,  and,  being  ambitious  to  extend  bis 
practice,  be  was  admitted  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  tbe 
United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  in  all  of  wbicb  be  bas 
continuously  practiced  bis  profession.  Mr.  Reilly  early  evinced  a 
great  interest  in  tbe  political  affairs  of  bis  State,  and  be  advanced 
bimself  so  rapidly  along  tbis  line  that,  while  be  was  yet  a very 
young  man,  be  attracted  considerable  attention  in  bis  city  and 
county.  In  politics  be  is  a Democrat,  and,  as  sucb,  was  elected, 
in  1871,  to  tbe  ofiSce  of  District  Attorney  of  Schuylkill  County  for 
a term  of  three  years.  He  discharged  tbe  duties  connected  there- 
with in  a very  capable  manner  and  with  careful  fidelity,  showing 
decided  professional  ability  and  forensic  power.  In  1874  be  was 
nominated  by  tbe  Democratic  party  of  bis  district  for  Congress 
and  was  elected,  taking  bis  seat  with  tbe  Forty-fourth  National 
Congress.  In  1876  be  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  bis  term,  retired  and  devoted  bimself  to 
his  profession.  In  1881  and  1882,  without  solicitation  on  bis  part, 
be  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  County  Convention  for 
Judge,  but  was  defeated  at  tbe  election.  Mr.  Reilly  was,  by  tbis 
time,  thoroughly  identified  with  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Democratic 
party,  and  was  one  of  tbe  recognized  leaders  in  bis  section.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  private  life,  and,  in  1884,  he  was 
again  nominated  for  Congress,  and,  although  defeated  at  the 
election,  was  held  in  sucb  esteem  that  be  was  again  nominated 
for  tbe  same  ofl&ce  in  1888,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  to  tbe 
Fifty-first  Congress.  His  record  while  in  this  body  was  so  admira- 
ble and  praiseworthy  that  be  was  re-elected  to  tbe  Fifty-second 
and  Fifty-third  Congresses,  in  all  of  wbicb  be  was  prominent  and 
served  with  distinction.  He  was  unanimously  nominated  to  tbe 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  but  it  was  in  a year  when  Democratic  defeat 
marked  many  of  the  best  leaders  of  bis  party  as  victims,  and  Mr. 
Reilly  was  included.  Mr.  Reilly’s  Congressional  record  is  a 
splendid  one.  While  be  represented  the  interests  of  bis  district 
in  tbe  nation’s  halls,  be  was  invariably  identified  with  any  and 
all  movements  calculated  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  bis  State  or 
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advance  its  prosperity.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  tbe  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  legislation  con- 
cerning that  great  enterprise.  He  was  influential  in  bringing 
about  many  of  tbe  most  desired  features  wbicb  marked  tbe  World’s 
Fair  in  1893.  His  talents  as  a legislator  were  further  demonstrated 
as  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  in  wbicb 
capacity  be  demonstrated  rare  judgment  and  ability.  In  1880  Mr. 
Reilly  was  a delegate  to  tbe  Democratic  National  Convention,  and 
that  was  tbe  beginning  of  a career  of  public  work,  aside  from  bis 
other  political  history,  wbicb  alone  already  sufficed  to  endear  him 
to  tbe  hearts  of  bis  large  constituency. 

In  March,  1896,  Mr.  Reilly  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  as  United  States  Marshal  for  tbe  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  in  tbe 
country,  containing  twenty-two  counties,  including  Philadelphia, 
wbicb  is  bis  official  residence.  Mr.  Reilly  takes  a great  interest 
in  charitable  institutions,  and,  in  fact,  is  foremost  in  all  movements 
calculated  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  bis  fellow  men,  or  to  advance 
tbe  interests  of  bis  State  or  bis  city.  He  was  for  two  years  a 
member  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  in  tbe  Anthracite  State  Hospital. 
In  June,  1868,  Mr.  Reilly  was  married  to  Mary  A.  M.  Hoey,  of 
Pottsville.  They  have  thirteen  children,  nine  boys  and  four  girls. 
Mr.  Reilly’s  duties  to-day  as  United  States  Marshal  occupy  a 
large  part  of  bis  time,  and,  aside  from  these,  bis  leading  interests 
are  found  in  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession,  of  wbicb  be  is  one  of 
tbe  most  honored  members  in  tbe  State. 


-M/’ 


OR  forty  years  William  H.  Rhawn,  President  of 
tlie  National  Bank  of  the  Repnblie  and  Secretary 
of  tke  Philadelpkia  Clearing  House,  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  banking  and  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  no 
man  in  the  Keystone  State  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the 
offices  which  he  now  so  successfully  fills.  Step  by  step  this 
handler  of  thousands  has  advanced  toward  the  goal  of  his  early 
ambitions,  and  the  stepping-stones  which  mark  his  path  of  prog- 
ress are  chiefly  financial  institutions  which  have  been  benefited 
by  his  sagacity  and  commercial  concerns  which,  even  now,  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  him. 

WiLi<iAM  Henry  Rhawn  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1832,  where  he  attended  both  public  and  private  schools, 
as  he  matured,  taking  a special  course  in  bookkeeping.  His  first 
business  training  was  received  in  a store  in  the  suburban  village 
of  Fox  Chase,  but  progress  was  slow.  Returning  to  Philadelphia, 
he  took  the  desk  of  entry  clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house 
of  Smith,  Murphy  & Company,  and  shortly  afterward  became  book- 
keeper and  cashier  for  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
Possessed  of  an  inborn  taste  for  financiering,  he  still  held  to  his 
intention  of  gaining  a footing  in  banking  circles,  and  did  not  relax 
his  efforts  until  at  last,  in  April,  1857,  he  was  made  temporary 
clerk  in  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  to  fill  the  places  of  clerks  who 
were  absent  upon  their  vacations.  In  a few  months  this  posi- 
tion was  made  permanent.  In  January,  1858,  he  participated 
in  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House,  and,  as  an 
employe  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  made  the  first  exchange. 
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As  chief  accountant  of  the  bank,  he  originated,  in  1863,  the  Run- 
ner's Exchange^  a supplementary  daily,  peculiar  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Clearing  House,  which  is  still  in  active  use.  For  nearly 
seven  years  he  served  the  bank,  being  advanced  steadily.  He 
had  said  that  in  ten  years  he  meant  to  be  cashier  of  the  bank, 
and  at  the  rate  of  his  progress  he  would  have  achieved  that  posi- 
tion had  he  remained  there,  but  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Bank  Act,  in  1863,  he  struck  out  boldly  for  himself  by  organizing 
the  Second  National  Bank,  in  Frankford,  of  which  he  became 
Cashier.  He  there  opened  the  first  bank  telegraph  office  in  Phila- 
delphia, being  the  first  banker  in  the  city  to  introduce  telegraphic 
service  behind  his  counters.  When  the  Central  National  Bank 
was  organized,  in  1864,  took  an  active  part  in  its  foundation ; 
wrote  the  articles  of  association,  and  was  chosen  its  first  Cashier, 
a position  which  he  relinquished  on  account  of  illness.  A year 
or  so  later  he  was  re-elected  Cashier  of  the  Central  Bank,  and 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Second  National  to  accept  the  more 
advantageous  summons,  remaining,  however,  a Director  of  the 
earlier  institution  for  several  years.  In  August,  1866,  he  retired 
from  the  Central  Bank  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  is  now  engaged  in  consolidating  the 
latter  with  the  Fourth  Street  National  Bank.  Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House, 
and  has  since  retained  that  position.  Rater  he  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  and,  in  1870,  consoli- 
dated it  with  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  re-organization,  without 
the  aid  of  a receiver,  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road Company,  which  was  re-christened  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
and  of  which  he  served  as  Vice-President  from  1877  to  1888.  In 
1872  he  founded  the  Guarantee,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
of  which  he  was  first  President,  and  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  its  present  buildings  and  vaults.  For  over  twenty-five  years  he 
has  been  a Trustee  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  ; 
from  1876  to  its  dissolution,  in  1889,  was  President  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home,  and  is  now  a Director  of  the  Educational  Home. 
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Mr.  Rliawn  has  been  more  or  less  a resident  of  Fox  Chase  for 
fifty  years,  and  his  daily  trip  from  and  to  the  country  impressed 
him  with  the  necessity  for  better  roads.  He  organized  and  became 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Better  Roads,  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  prizes  for  essays 
on  road-making  and  maintenance,  and  published  a volume  of  the 
best  papers  offered  in  the  competition.  In  1892,  at  Chicago,  the 
organization  of  the  National  League  for  Good  Roads  was  effected, 
Mr.  Rhawn  being  elected  Treasurer.  From  its  organization,  in 
1876,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation ; a member  of  its  Kxecutive  Council  from  1878 ; Chairman 
in  1891  and  1892,  in  which  latter  he  was  elected  its  President. 
As  a member  of  its  council  he  was  active  in  urging  on  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country  the  organization  of  business 
courses  similar  to  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Kconomy, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  instituted,  with  other 
bankers,  a course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  on  Finance, 
published  in  book  form. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers’  Association, 
and  Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  October,  1895,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  work  was  completed  in  the  organization  effected  at 
Philadelphia,  December  i8th  and  19th  following.  Mr.  Rhawn  was 
for  years  a member  of  the  Union  League ; for  ten  years  was 
Warden  of  the  Church  of  St.  Matthias,  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  superintended  the  erection  of  its  edifice,  com- 
pleted in  1873.  He  is  a member  of  Trinity  Church,  Oxford, 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  its  Vestrymen,  and  is  also  a member  of 
various  prominent  societies,  including  the  Franklin  Institute,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  Park  Art  Association. 

IVlr.  Rhawn  is  now  actively  engaged  in  a movement  for  the 
erection  of  a statue  of  Robert  Morris,  the  founder  of  organized 
banking  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’  Association. 


development  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany’s great  system,  extending  through  a large 
part  of  the  country,  has  required  the  services  of 
the  most  able  men  procurable.  That  Joseph  T. 
Richards  occupies  so  important  a post  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  management  is  due  entirely  to  his  pro- 
gressive qualities  and  active  career, 

Joseph  Thomas  Richards  was  bom  near  Rising  Sun,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  February  12,  1845.  His  father  was  Isaac 
Stubbs  Richards,  a farmer  and  surveyor,  and  for  the  preceding 
four  generations  his  grandparents  had  been  farmers,  who  com- 
bined their  tilling  of  the  soil  with  schooling,  teaching  and  survey- 
ing. Mr.  Richards  is  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Joseph  Richards, 
M.D.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  came  from 
Oxford  County,  England  about  1682.  Mr.  Richards’  mother  was 
Mercy  A.  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Jacob  Reynolds,  of  Rising  Sun,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  and  of  the  seventh  generation  from  Henry 
Reynolds,  who  came  from  England  in  1676  and  settled  in  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey.  Mr.  Richards  received  his  early  education  largely 
at  the  West  Nottingham  Academy,  in  his  native  county,  and  then 
took  a short  special  course  in  Philadelphia,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing upon  his  railroad  career.  He  has  been  for  years  engaged  as 
designing  and  constructing  engineer  for  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company  for  their  piers  at  Jersey  City,  and  the  recent  two- 
story  steel  buildings  on  Piers  14  and  15  in  New  York  City  for  their 
American  Line  Steamship  Company.  He  had  valuable  experience 
as  a mining  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  years  1873  and  1874.  In 
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August,  1869,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  as  rodman  and  transit  man  during  the  construction  of 
the  new  shops  at  Altoona. 

He  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Division  No.  5,  from  Harris- 
burg to  Newport,  on  June  i,  1870.  He  was  made  Chief  Engineer 
in  locating  and  constructing  minor  railroads  in  Maryland,  October 
16,  1871;  became  Chief  of  Locating  Engineers  for  several  surveys 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  March  i,  1873,  and.  May  25,  1874, 
owing  to  the  general  depression  in  business,  accepted  a position 
as  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  with  the  Caihbria  Iron  Company. 
He  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, March  i,  1875,  as  Supervisor  of  Division  No.  6,  from  New- 
port to  Granville  stations.  On  March  20,  1876,  he  was  made 
Assistant  Engineer,  Maintenance  of  Way,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  From  June,  1877,  to  March,  1883,  he  was 
Principal  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  United  Railroads  of  the  New 
Jersey  Division,  and  from  March,  1883,  to  June,  1885,  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  Engineer.  He  was  then  made  Assistant  Chief  Engi- 
neer by  the  President,  and,  March  i,  1893,  when  a change  was 
made  in  the  organization,  owing  to  his  faithful  services  and  excel- 
lent work,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  important  position,  that 
of  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  all  lines  owned,  leased  and  controlled,  extend- 
ing west  to  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  south  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
east  to  New  York  City.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Richards  in 
rebuilding  the  bridges  and  road-bed  after  the  disastrous  June  flood 
of  1889  was  an  example  of  his  professional  skill  and  energy.  In 
the  rebuilding  of  Montgomery  bridge  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad,  the  organization  of  his  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  surpassed,  for  rapid  emergency  work, 
probably  any  record  made  by  a military  organization  in  this 
country.  One  thousand  feet  of  this  bridge  was  rebuilt  across  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  twenty-seven  feet  in 
depth,  with  a rapid  current,  within  three  and  a half  days.  Simi- 
lar, though  less  hazardous,  work  was  done  in  the  valley  of  the 
Conemaugh  from  South  Fork  to  Johnstown.  A recent  engineering 
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feat,  was  the  replacing,  in  October,  1897,  metal  span  of 

the  bridge  carrying  the  New  York  Division  tracks  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  Philadelphia.  The  combined  weight  of  the  old  and 
new  spans  moved  was  fourteen  hundred  tons ; the  distance  to  be 
moved,  twenty-seven  feet.  The  old  bridge  was  moved  out  and  the 
new  one  put  in  place  in  two  minutes  and  twenty-eight  seconds, 
and  only  thirteen  minutes  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  trains 
over  the  old  and  new  bridges.  He  reports  directly  to  the  General 
Manager,  and  has  charge  of  all  matters,  including  the  preparation 
of  standard  plans  pertaining  to  the  Maintenanee  of  Way  and 
structures  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.  The  intro- 
duction and  carrying  out  of  the  standards  which  make  the 
system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  famous  are  duties  of  great 
responsibility,  and  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  department  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  amounts  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

Personally,  Joseph  T.  Richards  is  an  admirable  man,  whose 
character  abounds  with  praiseworthy  qualities.  He  is  judieious, 
prudent,  possesses  sound  judgment,  and  is  distinguished  both  as 
a man  of  business  and  a philanthropist  of  benevolent  nature. 
In  religion  he  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  a 
Director  of  the  West  Bnd  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  and 
other  associations.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  President.  He  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Department, 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  new  granite  building, 
located  at  Forty-first  and  Westminster  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is 
probably  the  most  complete  strueture  in  America  as  a home  for 
benefiting  railroad  employes. 

On  November  26,  1873,  Mr.  Richards  was  married  to  Martha 
Elizabeth  Ernest,  daughter  of  Henry  Wooster  Ernest,  of  Chester- 
town,  Kent  County,  Maryland.  Their  children  now  living  are 
Mercy  Richards  Essig,  wife  of  Norman  S.  Essig,  D.D.S.,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Joseph  Ernest  Richards  and  Amy  Richards. 


^/icJ^rvtrrwdtSng.  Ca.FhUn 


not  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  Max  RiEbENACK, 
Assistant  Comptroller  and  Auditor  of  Passenger 
Receipts  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
is,  by  adoption,  continued  residence  and  business 
pursuits,  a Pennsylvanian.  His  father,  Roman 
Riebenack,  and  his  mother  were  natives  of  Germany,  whence  they 
came  to  America  in  1850.  Mr.  Riebenack’s  early  life,  from  his 
fifth  to  his  nineteenth  year,  was  passed  in  Blair  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, first  at  Hollidaysburg  and  later  at  Altoona.  During  the 
Blair  County  Semi-Centennial  celebration,  in  June,  1896,  his  name 
figured  among  the  early  residents  of  the  county  who  had  subse- 
quently become  representative  men  in  other  places.  The  rudi- 
mentary education  of  the  public  schools  of  Altoona  was  followed 
by  two  years’  study  at  Hollidaysburg  Academy.  A special  course 
in  the  Normal  School,  at  Martinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  came  next. 
In  1863,  when  Blair  County  was  threatened  by  the  rebels,  Mr. 
Riebenack,  then  in  his  teens,  joined  the  county’s  emergency  men, 
identified  with  the  Altoona  regiment  raised  at  the  time,  and  remained 
with  the  regiment  until  they  were  driven  out  of  McConnellsburg 
by  the  Confederates  under  General  Imboden. 

On  October  19,  1863,  Mr.  Riebenack  first  became  identified 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  clerk  to  the  military 
agent  stationed  at  Altoona,  and  the  relations  then  begnn  have 
continued  uninterruptedly  for  a period  of  over  thirty-four  years. 
He  held  the  same  position  in  Philadelphia  from  June,  1864,  to  1866, 
when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  and  Cashier  to  the  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  and  so  remained  until  June  i,  1869, 
after  which  date  and  until  April  i,  1872,  he  was  Chief  Clerk  of 
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the  Foreign  Ticket  Department.  He  was  then  appointed  Assistant 
Auditor  of  Passenger  Receipts,  whicli  office  he  held  until  April, 
1880,  when  marked  official  standing  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  appointment  as  Auditor  of  Passenger  Receipts,  of  which  office 
he  is  still  the  able  incumbent.  On  October  12,  1881,  his  valuable 
services  received  further  recognition  by  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Comptroller,  which  he  still  is.  Apart  from  his  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  is  also  Assistant  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  of  Passenger  Receipts  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  and  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad, 
and  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Junction  Railroad,  Summit  Branch 
Railroad,  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Mineral  Railroad  and 
Mining  Company,  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company,  Pennsylvania 
Canal  Company,  Camden  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Ferry  Com- 
pany, West  Jersey  Ferry  Company  and  Port  Richmond  and  Bergen 
Point  Ferry  Company.  The  system  of  accounting  in  a railroad 
must  be  a perfect  one,  for  upon  it  the  directors  and  stockholders 
rely  for  prompt  and  adequate  collection  of  the  corporation’s  earn- 
ings and  the  accurate  and  methodical  disbursement  of  its  funds. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  of  accounting  is  admittedly 
without  a superior;  it  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  and  Assistant 
Comptroller  Riebenack’s  personal  energy  and  business  conception 
have  materially  aided  in  bringing  about  its  present  efficiency.  The 
supervision  and  control  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  revenue 
and  the  disbursement,  with  all  the  contingent  details,  are  his 
duties.  Constant  and  unflagging  attention,  in  conjunction  with  his 
native  abilities,  alone  enables  Mr.  Riebenack  successfully  to  accom- 
plish this  task.  As  Assistant  Comptroller  his  duties  are  really  of 
a judicial  character  and  demand  a broad  comprehensiveness  and  an 
understanding  of  all  departments.  Railway  affairs,  indeed,  have 
practically  been  Mr.  Riebenack’s  life  study.  He  has  served  twice 
as  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  which  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  formulating  a uniform  classification  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  various 
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accounting  committees  of  tlie  Joint  Traffic  Association,  particularly 
as  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Chief  Accounting  Offi- 
cers ; as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Volunteer  Relief  Department,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Supervisory  Committee.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Department 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  indebted  to  him  for 
numerous  gifts  in  the  shape  of  valuable  books.  He  also  contributes 
frequeutly  to  the  railway  literature  of  this  country. 

So  broad  and  liberal  a mind  as  Mr.  Riebenack’s  is  capable  of 
energetic  projections  into  various  fields,  and  his  business  enterprise 
is  marked  by  connections  as  Director  in  the  West  Bud  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Company  and  Union  Transfer  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  National  Railway  Publication  Company,  and  a number 
of  other  organizations.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  but  he  has 
never  held  office.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  of  the 
Powelton  Club,  the  German  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadel- 
phia Yacht  Club,  and  the  Belmont  and  Germantown  Cricket  clubs, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Transportation  Club,  of  New  York  City. 
While  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a social  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  given  to  considerable  philanthropic  work,  yet  he  is  a worker 
pure  and  simple,  possessing,  in  fact,  a remarkable  business  grasp 
and  aptitude  for  the  summarization  of  details.  In  1869  Mr.  Rie- 
benack  was  married  to  Miss  Bleanor  Gertrude  Simpson,  daughter 
of  Thomas  M.  Simpson,  who  was  connected  with  the  early  and 
leading  dry-goods  establishment  of  Thomas  M.  Simpson  & Brother. 
Mrs.  Riebenack’s  grandfather  on  her  mother’s  side  was  Michael 
Curby,  prominent  as  a manufacturer  and  as  a leading  spirit  of  the 
War  of  1812.  They  have  five  children — Bleanor  J.,  Henry  Gwinner, 
Max,  Jr.,  William  B.  and  Bdwin  Bari.  After  thirty-four  years’ 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  company  in  whose  service  he 
originally  enlisted,  manned  by  a single-minded  purpose,  Mr.  Rie- 
benack  to-day  is  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood  with  a bright 
future  still  ahead  of  him. 


jHE  subject  of  tbis  biography,  Washington  Righter, 
is  the  second  son  of  Washington  and  Elizabeth 
Mayer  Righter,  and  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  lo,  1846.  His  paternal  great-grand- 
father was  a German  who  settled  near  Philadelphia 
and  who,  though  a comparatively  few  years  in  America,  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Continental  Army.  His 
grandfather,  Jacob  Righter,  resided  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  father,  Washington  Righter,  was  born.  Jacob  Righter’s 
wife  was  a granddaughter  of  Evan  Ea^iis,  a distinguished  Quaker 
preacher  who  emigrated  from  Wales  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Musgrave,  an  English  woman  and 
a cousin  of  William  Penn.  Doctor  Righter’s  maternal  grandfather 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  his  maternal  great-grandmother 
was  of  German  origin,  being  a direct  descendant  of  Melchoir 
Mayer,  Stadhauptmann  of  the  Free  Imperial  City  of  Ulm.  Doctor 
Righter’s  father  located  in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1834,  and 
began  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  1872, 
when  he  retired.  In  1867  he  took  his  son,  Washington,  into  part- 
nership with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Washington  Righter  & 
Son.  In  1872  Joseph  C.  Righter  entered  the  firm  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Washington  Righter’s  Sons. 

Doctor  Washington  Righter  was  educated  at  Phillips’  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Princeton  College,  after  which 
he  read  medicine  in  the  ofi&ce  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Hottenstein,  of  Col- 
umbia, Pennsylvania.  In  1866  he  graduated  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  immediately,  however,  entered 
upon  a commercial  life,  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
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securing  an  interest  in  a wholesale  drug  house  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  by  his  friends.  After  one 
year  he  sold  his  interest  in  this  business  and  returned  to  Col- 
umbia to  become  a partner  with  his  father.  Doctor  Righter,  whose 
interest  in  medieine  rapidly  grew,  was  for  a number  of  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  State  and 
National  Medical  societies.  His  interest  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  his  community  were  indicated  during  his  residence  in  Columbia 
by  his  service  as  a Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
city  and  of  its  Water  Company,  while  he  also  held  several  other 
positions  of  trust,  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  the  institutions  until  the  large  increase  of  his  business  made 
it  neeessary  for  him  to  move  his  family  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1890  the  firm  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three  mem- 
bers and  the  name  was  changed  to  Washington  Righter’s  Sons  & 
Company,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  the  latter  place  the  firm  owns  and  operates  a large 
steam  saw  mill  with  an  annual  producing  capacity  of  twenty 
million  feet  of  lumber.  They  also  handle  the  output  of  several 
other  mills  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  While  their  opera- 
tions are  so  extensive  in  Williamsport  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, the  principal  office  is  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  here  Doctor 
Righter  gives  the  firm’s  interests  his  personal  attention.  Shortly 
after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  he  began  to  take  a large  interest 
in  the  city’s  affairs ; not  alone  as  connected  with  the  advancement 
of  the  firm’s  business,  but  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  munici- 
pality. He  has  held  several  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  one  of 
which  has  been  a Directorship  in  the  Seventh  National  Bank 
during  several  years.  He  also  served  several  terms  as  Director 
of  the  Trades  League.  However,  the  lumber  trade  has  been  his 
chief  study,  and  he  has  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  it.  He  is 
yet  in  his  prime,  vigorous  in  health  and  a hard  worker,  being 
honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  and  in  every  way  a 
model  and  representative  citizen  of  his  native  State. 

Doctor  Righter  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  B.  Hershey,  who 
died  six  years  after,  leaving  two  children : Frederick  Cottrell 
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Rigliter,  wlio  is  a partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Washington  Righter’s 
Sons  & Company,  and  Wilmer  Hersliey  Rigliter.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Miss  Jennie  B.  North,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Walter  Washington  Righter.  Domestic  in  his  habits  and  tastes. 
Doctor  Righter  has  ever  been  devoted  to  his  family  and  is  a kind 
and  indulgent  father.  In  character  he  is  conservative  both  by 
nature  and  early  training,  and,  while  he  is  reserved  and  quiet  in 
his  bearing,  making  friends  slowly,  yet  his  nature  is  such  as  to 
secure  him  a firm  friendship  with  those  for  whom  he  forms  a 
liking.  Self-reliant  and  a thorough  business  man,  he  has  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  his  trade  and  he  makes  its 
success  the  object  of  his  life. 

Doctor  Righter,  while  he  is  pre-eminently  a business  man  and 
one  to  whom  the  study  of  commerce  has  ever  been  an  interesting 
pursuit,  yet  retains  his  old  affection  for  the  medical  fraternity, 
and  he  keeps  informed  upon  all  matters  connected  with  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  attained  a large  fame  as  a prac- 
titioner had  he  continued  to  pursue  this  vocation  in  its  larger 
fields.  However,  the  business  established  by  his  father  was  such 
an  important  one  that  Doctor  Righter  could  not  forsake  its  inter- 
ests. His  connection  with  Pennsylvania  and  the  promotion  of  its 
prosperity  is  a unique  one ; a business  man,  yet  a professional 
one,  a student  of  the  divine  art  of  healing  and  yet  a close  fol- 
lower of  the  innumerable  details  of  commerce,  in  the  making  of 
the  State’s  history  he  is  a factor  well  in  the  foreground. 


political  history  of  Pennsylvania  abounds  with 
notable  examples  of  what  the.  ambition  of  youth, 
coupled  with  determination  and  natural  ability, 
can  accomplish.  In  the  legislative  halls,  at  the 
Bar,  on  the  Bench,  and  in  the  important  func- 
tions of  party  politics,  the  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  well  in  the  front.  John  S.  Rilling,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
has  had  the  honor  and  distinction  not  only  of  having  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  having  participated  in  the  most  important 
councils  of  his  party,  but  of  having  been  a candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 

John  S.  Rihhing  was  born  in  Mill  Creek  Township,  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  22,  i860.  For  a man  of  his  age,  he 
has  made  since  that  time  a progress  which,  considered  from  all 
points,  is  remarkable.  His  parents  were  Christopher  and  Elizabeth 
Rilling,  who  came  of  German  stock.  They  had  many  admirable 
traits,  which  were  communicated  to  their  son,  John,  along  with  a 
home  training  which  served  in  a great  measure  to  develop  his 
character  to  that  point  of  excellence  which  materially  helped  to 
gain  success  in  later  years.  He  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  township  where  he  was  born,  and  afterwards  he  went 
to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  of 
the  State.  He  taught  school  for  one  year,  and  then  he  entered 
the  office  of  S.  A.  Davenport,  since  elected  Congressman-at-Large 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  study  law.  Pie  was  admitted  to  the  Erie 
County  Bar  on  February  19,  1885,  and  speedily  proved  himself 
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well  equipped  for  liis  profession.  He  acquired,  within  a short 
time,  a large  and  profitable  practice  for  one  of  his  years,  and, 
although  a young  man,  his  talents  and  application  to  his  profes- 
sion brought  him  into  prominence  both  professionally  and,  later 
on,  politically. 

Not  alone  as  an  attorney  did  Mr.  Rilling  win  a competence, 
but  in  certain  business  fields  he  attained  a like  success.  Being 
established  in  Brie,  he  devoted  considerable  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  commercial  and  industrial  affairs  of  that  city,  as  well 
as  to  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  Rilling  took  an  active  part  in 
the  progress  of  his  chosen  city,  and  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  interests.  He  became  identified  with 
several  manufacturing  establishments  in  Brie,  and  he  also  became 
interested  in  the  electric  light  business.  His  connections  here 
came  to  the  same  successful  issue  which  marked  all  his  other 
affairs.  In  matters  political,  however,  Mr.  Rilling  won  his  most 
notable  triumphs,  for  it  seemed  that  his  natural  talents,  allied  with 
his  professional  acnmen,  made  a combination  most  desirable  to 
one  who  was  interested  in  the  work  of  his  party,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  an  important  factor  thereof.  Mr.  Rilling’s  first 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  organization  was  in 
1882,  when  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  County  Committee, 
which  condncted  one  of  the  most  notable  campaigns  ever  held  in 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  at  the  time  when  John  C. 
Sibley  was  elected  to  Congress,  against  a most  adverse  Republican 
combination.  Mr.  Rilling  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  during 
that  campaign.  In  1894  Mr.  Rilling  was  honored  by  his  party 
throughout  the  State  with  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  ticket  Avith  William  M.  Singerly  as  can-' 
didate  for  Governor,  and  the  home  endorsement  he  received  proved 
how  strong  he  was  with  his  own  people.  In  1896  he  was  a 
Delegate-at-Large  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chicago  National 
Democratic  Convention.  He  is  now  engaged  in  his  large  law 
practice  in  Brie  County.  At  the  same  time  he  still  retains  his 
position  of  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
Democracy,  and  is  actively  identified  with  its  interests. 
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On  October  27,  1887,  Mr.  Rilling  was  married  to  Miss  Stella 
Armstrong,  of  Erie,  . Pennsylvania.  They  have  two  children, 
Merion  E.,  born  October  4,  1891,  and  Ruth  A.,  born  July  5,  1893. 


INCE  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  opportunities  have 
been  frequent  for  advancement  in  the  Keystone 
State  to  those  who  have  possessed  the  natural 
ability  and  willingness  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Many  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  Rebel- 
lion displayed  the  same  courage,  quickness  of  perception  and 
energy  which  made  them  successful  in  martial  life,  when  they 
entered  the  business  world,  and  accordingly  won  success.  The 
subject  of  this  biography.  Colonel  Ezra  H.  Ripple,  bears  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  made  an  admirable  record  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  afterwards  attained  high  prominence  in  the  commercial  field; 
a combination  of  qualities  which  makes  him  to-day  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  progressive  men  of  the  State. 

Ezra  H.  Ripple  was  born  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania, 
February  14,  1842.  Pennsylvania  was  his  birthplace,  and  it  has 
been  his  place  of  residence  ever  since.  His  parents  were  Silas 
and  Elizabeth  Ripple,  and  on  his  father’s  side  he  claimed  German 
ancestry,  the  first  of  his  predecessors  having  settled  on  American 
soil  between  1750  and  1770.  His  maternal  ancestry  combined 
several  national  connections.  Plis  grandfather  was  English  and 
his  grandmother  was  of  Irish  descent.  Until  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  the  son,  Ezra,  attended  public  school  at  Buck  Mountain,  Car- 
bon Connty,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  went  to  Wyoming  Seminary 
in  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
attended  public  school  for  one  term,  in  1859,  at  Hyde  Park,  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Union’s  defenders,  and  on  his  return  from  the  war  took  a business 
conrse  at  Eastman’s  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he 
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acquired  an  excellent  insiglit  into  commercial  usages.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  hotel  business  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
December,  1861,  when  he  engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business.  In 
1866  he  was  employed  by  William  Connell,  Snperintendent  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Company 
in  a responsible  position.  In  1869  he  determined  to  engage  in 
business  with  some  individual  interest,  and  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  F.  L,  Hitchcock  & Company,  crockery  dealers,  with 
which  he  was  identified  until  1872.  He  then  entered  the  firm  of 
William  Connell  & Company,  coal  operators,  wherein  he  still 
remains,  and  in  the  g.dministration  of  which  company’s  affairs  he 
still  finds  his  chief  interests. 

In  political  life  Colonel  Ripple  has  been  prominent  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  sound  business  judgment,  high  integrity 
and  general  trustworthiness  secured  him,  in  1879,  a very  import- 
ant public  trust,  for  he  was  then  elected  Treasurer  of  Lackawanna 
County.  He  served  with  honor  until  1882,  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  office.  In  1888  he 
was  made  an  elector  on  the  Republican  National  ticket,  and  upon 
a nnmber  of  other  occasions  his  party  tendered  him  an  earnest 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  1886  Colonel  Ripple  was 
nominated  for  the  Mayoralty  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  was 
triumphantly  elected.  He  served  from  that  year  until  1890,  and 
while  he  was  Mayor,  Scranton  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  civic  admin- 
istrations it  had  ever  had.  While  for  the  last  few  years  he  has 
given  his  chief  attention  to  business.  Colonel  Ripple  is  still  warmly 
interested  in  his  party,  and  in  the  civil  government  of  Scranton. 

In  the  operating  of  coal  mines,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
products.  Colonel  Ripple  is  still  chiefly  engaged.  He  is  a Direc- 
tor, however,  in  the  Scranton  Axle  Works,  and  a Director  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  of  Scranton,  In  these  offices  he  is 
actively  identified  with  the  promotion  of  his  city’s  advancement, 
and  there  are  few  men  in  that  section  of  the  State  who  exemplify 
more  progressive  ideas  or  practical  accomplishments.  The  same 
ambitior  and  determination  to  succeed  made  Ezra  H.  Ripple  a 
notable  figure  during  the  Civil  War.  He  served  in  the  Thirteenth 
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Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia  during  1862,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing entered  the  Thirtieth  Emergency  Regiment,  From  March 
24,  1864,  to  June  30,  1865,  he  served  in  the  Fifty-second  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and,  as  an  unfortunate  result  of  his  bravery  and 
fearlessness,  he  was  made  a prisoner  of  war  and  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Anderson ville  and  Florence  Military  prisons  from  July  3, 
1864,  to  March  i,  1865.  His  record  as  a soldier  was  an  admira- 
ble one,  and  the  martial  spirit  which  animated  him  by  no  means 
died  out  when  the  Rebellion  ended,  for  he  joined  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania  not  many  years  after.  He  was  Captain 
of  Company  D,  Scranton  City  Guard,  from  August  14,  1877, 
October  10,  1878,  and  was  Major  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  from  October  10,  1878,  to  Octo- 
ber 10,  1883.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  the  State  Troops,  receiving 
a number  of  promotions.  In  1883  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  serving  for  five  years,  when  he  was 
made  Colonel,  and,  as  such,  continued  with  the  National  Guard 
until  April,  1895.  He  was  then  made  Commissary-General  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Hastings,  and  has  since  served  in  that  capacity. 
On  the  ist  day  of  July,  1897,  President  McKinley  appointed 
Colonel  Ripple  to  be  Postmaster  of  Scranton,  an  ofi&ce  he  still 
holds. 

Colonel  Ripple  was  married  April  24,  1874,  to  Miss  Sarah 
H.  Haclcett,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  Hackett  and  Susan  Hackett, 
of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  had  five  children,  one  of 
whom,  Mary  M.,  died,  at  the  age  of  four,  in  1879.  The  others 
are  Hannah  H.,  Ezra  H.,  Jessie  C.,  and  Susan  E. 


A E-Ft'ancts  ^ Cn 


OR  two  generations  the  name  of  Roach  has  been 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Navy 
and  merchant  marine,  and  John  B.  Roach,  ship 
builder,  of  Chester,  is  the  second  of  the  name, 
being  the  son  and  successor  of  John  Roach,  who 
has  been  called  “The  father  of  iron  ship  building  in  America.” 
John  Baker  Roach,  the  second  in  a family  of  nine  children, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  December  7,  1839.  father  was  born 

at  Mitchellstown,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Christmas  day,  1813, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  came  to  America.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  a large  family  whose  lineage  embraced  many  names  which 
had  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  He  began  his  life 
in  the  new  world  as  a moulder  at  the  Allaire  Works,  at  Howell, 
New  Jersey,  and  closed  it  as  one  of  the  leading  ship  builders  of 
the  new  world.  While  at  Howell  John  Roach  married,  in  1836, 
Bmeline  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  William  H.  Johnson,  and  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  advanced  in  his  trade, 
and  eventually  went  to  Illinois,  working  his  way  back  to  New 
York,  however,  to  start  anew  at  his  trade.  He  received  a dollar  a 
day  for  making  castings  for  marine  engines,  but  by  dint  of  fru- 
gality saved  a small  sum,  and,  with  three  of  his  fellow  employes 
purchased  the  Etna  Works,  paying  $4,700  for  the  plant.  His 
partners  becoming  discouraged,  he  was  shortly  sole  proprietor  of 
the  industry.  At  last  fortune  smiled  upon  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  advanced  until,  in  1871,  when  he  entered  ship  building, 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  iron  workers  in  the  country. 

John  Baker  Roach,  the  son,  received  a good  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  York,  and  completed  his  training  in  the 
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Ashland  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Greene  County,  New  York.  He 
then  went  to  the  wholesale  coffee  establishment  of  John  D.  Kin- 
sey, later  entering  the  office  of  his  father.  His  health  being  poor, 
he  went  to  a large  farm  owned  by  his  father  in  New  York  State 
and  took  care  of  it.  In  1867,  after  his  father  purchased  the  Mor- 
gan Iron  Works,  and  the  firm  title  of  John  Roach  & Son  had 
become  famous,  he  became  his  principal  assistant.  The  establish- 
ment had  on  the  roll  over  one  thousand  employes,  and,  in  1871, 
when  the  plant  of  Reaney,  Son  & Archbold,  at  Chester,  was  pur- 
chased, the  son,  John,  was  placed  in  charge,  though  then  but 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  This  ship  yard  was  developed  by  John 
Roach  & Son  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Delaware  River  Iron 
Ship  Building  and  Engine  Works,  and,  at  times,  more  than  two 
thousand  employes  were  engaged.  For  twenty-six  years  John  B. 
Roach  has  given  the  business  the  closest  and  most  persistent 
attention.  The  great  ship  building  plant  was  largely  developed 
through  his  foresight,  and  the  new  firm  started  at  once  to  obtain 
contracts  for  ship  building,  shortly  attaining  wide  recognition.  The 
first  vessel  contracted  for  was  the  “ City  of  San  Antonio,”  for  C. 
H.  Mallory  & Company,  of  New  York,  which  was  launched  in 
1872,  and  is  still  plying  regularly.  The  same  company  has  since 
placed  orders  for  fourteen  large  steamships  with  the  Roach  firm. 
In  1872  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  gave  the  firm  con- 
tracts for  the  building  of  two  large  iron  vessels.  The  specifications 
required  that  compound  or  double  expansion  engines  should  be  used. 
This  they  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  had  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  first  compound 
engines  ever  built  in  America.  Other  contracts  of  a similar  nature 
followed,  one  coming  from  the  Pacific  Company  calling  for  two 
steamships  which  were  to  be  the  largest  vessels  afloat  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  ill-starred  “ Great  Eastern.”  These  ships 
were  the  “ City  of  Pekin  ” and  the  “ City  of  Tokio,”  which  were 
launched  in  1874.  The  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  Mallory,  Old 
Dominion,  Alexandre,  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  of  Savannah ; 
Cromwell,  Ward,  Old  Colony,  Oregon  Navigation  Company,  Brazil 
Mail  and  other  corporations  famous  in  American  maritime  enter- 
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prises,  were  completed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1883  John  Roach 
& Son  secured  the  contracts  for  the  new  steel  cruisers  “ Chicago,” 
“ Boston,”  “ Atlanta,”  and  “ Dolphin,”  the  first  vessels  of  the  new 
navy,  the  contract  price  being  ^2,440,000.  The  famous  dispatch 
boat,  “ Dolphin,”  was  ready  for  delivery  in  1885,  but  a hostile 
Board  which  passed  upon  the  merits  of  the  vessel  led  to  a decision 
from  the  United  States  Government  authorities  that  there  was  no 
contract  for  the  four  cruisers  which  the  Government  was  bound  to 
respect.  This  ruined  the  business  and  the  health  of  John  Roach, 
and  his  assignment  and  death  followed.  But  .the  builders  finally 
triumphed  and  the  ships  were  accepted.  The  senior  Roach  died 
January  10,  1887,  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  merits  of  his 
great  achievements  were  recognized.  At  the  re-organization  which 
followed  the  death  of  his  father,  John  B.  Roach  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ship  Building  Corporation  at  Chester,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  of  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  the  “ Priscilla,”  “ Puritan  ” and  “ Ply- 
mouth,” which  are  considered  among  the  finest  steamboats  in  the 
world,  for  the  Fall  River  Line,  Mr.  Roach  has  built  scores  of  large 
boats  for  various  other  steamship,  mail  and  railroad  companies. 
During  that  time  he  has  fulfilled  contracts  reaching  close  to 
$40,000,000,  and  has  paid  out  in  wages  $15,000,000  of  this, 
besides  giving  work  to  others  whose  aggregate  of  wages  will 
amount  to  almost  as  much  more.  Summed  up  in  one  lifetime  this 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  in  the  history  of  American 
commerce. 

John  B.  Roach  lives  quietly  at  his  home  in  Chester  with  his 
family.  He  was  married  December  12,  1861,  to  Mary  Caroline 
Wallace,  daughter  of  David  and  Gertrude  Paulding  Wallace,  of 
Staatsburg,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Mrs.  Roach  comes  of 
Revolutionary  stock.  Major  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andre,  the  spy,  was  one  of  her  ancestors.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roach  have  had  a family  of  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  survive, 
Kmeline  Wallace,  the  wife  of  William  C.  Sproul,  of  Chester,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania ; Mary  Garretta,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  F.  F.  Long,  also  of  Chester;  John,  and  William  McPherson. 


C**  EFORB  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  year 

family  tree  of  George  B.  Roberts,  who 
served  so  long  and  faithfully  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  grew  its  first  roots  in 
American  soil.  From  the  days  of  those  early 
settlers  until  the  present  time  the  history  of  the  Roberts  family 
has  been  replete  with  instances  of  patriotic  devotion  to  State  and 
country,  and  with  practical  evidences  of  the  sturdiness  and  vigor 
of  its  stock.  George  B.  Roberts  possessed  all  the  brightest  facul- 
ties and  abilities  of  the  model  citizen,  and  as  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  attained  a high  place  in  the  world  of 
industry  and  finance. 

George  Brooke  Roberts  was  born  January  15,  1833,  in  the 
old  homestead  of  his  ancestors,  “ Pencoyd  Farms,”  in  which  he 
resided  until  his  death,  on  January  30,  1897.  The  family  was  a 
Welsh  one,  its  first  American  member  being  John  Roberts,  who, 
in  1683,  emigrated  from  Bala,  the  old  home  of  his  family,  in 
Merionethshire,  Wales.  So  many  other  Welshmen  settled  in  the 
same  neighborhood  at  the  same  time  that  that  part  of  Lower  Merion 
Township  became  known  in  county  geography  as  the  “ Welsh 
Tract.”  With  few  exceptions  the  same  families  still  retain  their 
original  farm  holds.  George  B.  Roberts  was  a son  of  Isaac  Warner 
Roberts,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  son’s  birth,  was  the  head  of  Pen- 
coyd Farms.  All  the  members  of  the  family  up  to  that  time  had 
contented  themselves  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  but  the  newer 
generation  turned  to  professional  life.  After  receiving  a primary 
education  in  the  neighboring  schools,  he  finished  with  a course  in 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  New  York,  from 
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which  he  received  his  diploma  in  1849.  He  began  his  long  service 
as  a railroad  man  in  1851,  when  but  eighteen  years  old.  His  start 
was  an  humble  one,  rodman  in  an  engineer  corps  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  the  mountain  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle,  and  his  advance- 
ment was  rapid.  In  1852  he  became  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie,  now  called  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  was  steadily  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  various  new  roads,  including  the  North  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Allentown  and  Auburn,  the  Mahan oy 
and  Broad  Mountains,  the  West  Jersey  and  others,  many  of  which 
were  completed  by  him  as  Chief  Engineer. 

J.  Edgar  Thomson,  who  was  President  of  the  Company  at  that 
time,  recalled  him  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  1862,  to  act  as 
his  assistant.  The  President,  who  still  has  control  of  the  construc- 
tion and  kindred  departments,  at  that  time  bore  a heavier  burden 
of  management,  his  supervision  being  more  direct.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  placed  in  the  President’s  office,  and,  with  the  approval  of  his 
superior,  had  full  charge  of  the  building  of  the  company’s  lines. 
In  1869,  when  the  departments  of  the  company  were  organized,  he 
was  made  Fourth  Vice-President  and  his  duties  continued  as  before. 
He  was  almost  immediately  advanced  to  the  position  of  Second 
Vice-President,  where  his  power  and  responsibility  in  the  construc- 
tion and  extension  of  the  lines  were  widened,  and,  in  1874,  when 
Thomas  A.  Scott  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  moved  up 
into  the  vacant  chair  of  the  First  Vice-President.  He  not  only 
assisted  the  President  in  all  business  pertaining  to  leased  or  con- 
trolled roads,  but  had  charge  of  all  engineering  matters  relating 
to  the  construction,  extension  and  improvement  of  the  company’s 
lines,  and  a general  supervision  of  accounts.  On  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Scott,  on  June  i,  1880,  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  duties  for  which  the  course  of  his  promotion  and 
his  whole  railroad  experience  had  admirably  fitted  him.  Among 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  tasks  that  he  accomplished  on  assum- 
ing his  office  was  the  leasing  and  re-organization  of  the  roads  west  of 

Pittsburg,  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  system.  His  genius  as  an 
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administrative  officer,  as  an  engineer,  and  as  a financier  liave  marked 
his  career  as  Director  of  the  great  company  with  brilliant  success. 
The  strain  of  holding  an  institution  of  such  magnitude  to  its 
standard  is  one  that  demanded  all  the  thought  and  all  the  effort 
of  the  one  at  the  helm,  and  the  responsibility  left  its  imprint  on 
the  face  of  the  man  who  for  seventeen  years  carried  the  honor  and 
care  of  the  President’s  title  in  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Roberts’  management  of  the  road  was  a gentle 
one,  his  aggressiveness  only  showing  when  great  occasion  demanded 
it.  The  capture  of  the  control  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  in  i88i,  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
was  after  it,  was  one  of  the  notable  coups  of  his  administration. 
The  pronounced  abilities  that  made  Samuel  V.  Merrick  pre-eminent 
as  a promoter,  William  C.  Patterson  as  a business  man,  John  Kdgar 
Thomson  as  an  engineer,  constructor  and  organizer,  and  Thomas  A. 
Scott  as  a manager  and  developer,  were  united  in  George  B.  Roberts. 
In  private  and  social  life  he  was  an  equally  active  figure.  He  was 
a Director  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Vice-President  of 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Lawyers’ 
Club  of  New  York,  of  the  Church  Club,  the  Art  Club  and  the 
Farmers’  Club.  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  generally  on  his  farm, 
the  old  family  place,  near  Bala,  on  the  Schuylkill  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Like  the  name  of  Merion,  the  derivation  of 
Bala  may  be  traced  to  the  Welsh  seat  of  the  Roberts  ancestors.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  twice  married;  in  1868  to  Sarah  Lapsley  Brinton  and, 
in  1874,  to  Miss  M.  P.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia.  His  children,  six 
in  number,  are  G.  Brinton  Roberts,  a member  of  the  coal  firm  of 
D.  K.  Williams  & Company;  Algernon  B.  Roberts,  at  present  study- 
ing for  the  Bar ; Thomas  Williams  Roberts,  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts, 
Isaac  W.  Roberts  and  Miriam  W.  Roberts. 


■.4 
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NE  of  tlie  most  important  factors  in  tlie  development 
of  Pennsylvania’s  home  resources  during  the  past 
score  of  years  has  been  the  reclaiming  and  improv- 
ing of  its  large  tracts  of  vacant  lots  and  waste 
lands.  William  T.  B.  Roberts,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  and  he  enjoys  the 
further  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  operators  who  have,  by  their 
untiring  energy,  given  Philadelphia  the  title  of  the  City  of  Homes. 

WiLiviAM  T.  B.  Roberts  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  15, 
1850,  and,  with  the  exception  of  very  short  periods  at  various 
times  of  his  life,  he  has  resided  in  the  city  of  his  birth  ever  since. 
Owen  Roberts,  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  Pennsylvania’s  sons,  was  his 
father,  and  his  mother  was  Susan  J.  Roberts.  All  the  schooling 
he  possesses  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  admirable  sys- 
tem even  then  prevailing  was  due  to  the  determination  of  his 
parents  to  give  him  the  best  education  that  their  limited  means 
would  afford.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  started 
in  to  learn  the  building  business,  beginning  as  an  appren- 
tice and  passing  through  the  various  courses  until  he  had  accom- 
plished the  completion  of  his  trade.  His  entrance  into  the  trade 
was  made  March  17,  1867,  and  ever  since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  the  same  business.  In  conjunction  with  the  building  line, 
however,  he  has  been  concerned  with  and  largely  interested  in  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  land.  In  fact,  Mr.  Roberts  is  one 
of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  Philadelphia  the  City  of  Homes, 
and  his  part  in  securing  the  progress  of  Philadelphia  has  been  a 
large  one.  His  first  real  business  enterprise  was  enjoyed  in  con- 
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junction  with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  Owen  Roberts  & 
Son.  This  co-partnership  lasted  a few  years,  after  which  the  young 
man  determined  to  branch  out  for  himself  on  a more  extensive 
scale,  and  ever  since  has  been  an  independent  operator.  He  was 
quick  to  observe  the  opportunity  afforded  the  bright  energetic 
builder  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  growing  demand  for  homes 
in  Philadelphia,  and  at  once  began  the  ereetion  of  numerous  houses. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  as  the  years  went  by  he 
accumulated  quite  a working  capital  upon  the  basis  of  which  he 
has  sinee  conducted  some  remarkable  operations. 

Mr.  Roberts’  connections  with  the  building  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia is  a very  important  one.  When  the  operative  builders  of  the 
city  a number  of  years  ago  discussed  the  advisability  of  forming 
some  sort  of  an  exchange  for  their  mutual  advancement  and  bene- 
fit, Mr.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  to  the  undertaking 
his  practical  suggestions  and  earnest  support.  Being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  largest  builders  in  this  line,  he  naturally  took  a par- 
ticular interest  in  the  success  of  the  project.  When  the  Operative 
Builders’  Association  was  organized,  in  1890,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  has  remained  in  that  office  ever  sinee. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  the  name  of  Mr.  Roberts  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  notable  building  operations  in  the 
State.  He  has  erected  several  thousand  dwellings  and  stores,  many 
of  which  are  structures  of  handsome  design  and  ornate  architec- 
ture. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  magnificent  resi- 
denee  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  at  Broad  and  Girard  Avenue,  and  that 
also  of  George  D.  Widener,  his  son,  which  adjoins  it.  The  mag- 
nificent brownstone  pile  which  is  occupied  as  the  residence  of 
George  W.  Blkins,  the  son  of  William  L.  Elkins,  was  also  erected 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  these  struetures  remain  as  monuments  to  his 
superior  skill  as  a builder  and  architect  of  the  most  advanced 
type.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  private  dwellings  of  the  family 
type,  now  known  throughout  the  country  as  “ Philadelphia  Homes,” 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  so  wide  did  the  recognition  of 
his  ability  and  superiority  beeome  in  this  line  that  he  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  some  few  years  ago,  to 
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erect  several  structures,  tlie  first  houses  of  Philadelphia  pattern  in 
that  thriving  city. 

While  Mr.  Roberts’  chief  interests  have  always  been  centered 
in  building,  yet,  from  time  to  time,  he  has  interested  himself  in 
investments  in  large  tracts  of  vacant  land  to  be  subsequently 
developed  as  the  centre  of  his  operations.  He  is  now  giving  most 
of  his  time  to  the  latter  feature.  Aside  from  this,  Mr.  Roberts 
takes  a great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Philadelphia  as  a close 
follower  of  the  political  affairs  thereof  While  he  has  never  had 
any  desire  to  actively  participate  in  municipal  affairs,  yet  as  a Re- 
publican of  life-long  fealty  he  is  identified  with  many  movements 
of  a public  nature.  In  connection  with  his  building  affairs  Mr. 
Roberts  is  a Director  of  the  Perpetual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in 
which  institution  his  ripe  judgment  is  always  appreciated.  On 
June  15,  1871,  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  to  Kmma  J.  Britton. 
They  have  had  two  children,  Forrest  H.  Roberts  and  Miss  Leola 
Roberts.  In  the  real  estate  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  its  vacant  tracts  of  land,  Mr,  Roberts  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  factors.  He  is  a thoroughly  repre- 
sentative citizen,  and  one  of  whom  his  city  and  State  may  well 
feel  proud. 


O field  of  professional  life,  perliaps,  can  exert  a 
greater  and  more  beneficent  influence  upon  tbe 
lives  of  the  rising  generation,  and  through  them 
upon  the  future  of  the  country,  than  the  notable, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  self-sacrificing  calling  of 
teaching,  and  there  is  none  which  calls  for  keener  intuition  and 
clearer  judgment  of  character.  To  chain  the  attention  by  arousing 
a genuine  interest  and  a desire  for  inquiry,  and  to  awaken  the 
love  of  study — this  is  indeed  an  art.  In  the  “olden  time,”  middle 
age  and  austere  dignity  were  considered  essential  to  the  successful 
practice  of  pedagogy,  but  in  these  progressive  days  the  successful 
teachers  have  been  those  who  could  best  unbend  and,  by  sinking 
their  individuality  and  placing  themselves  on  the  level  of  the 
pupil,  win  his  interest  without  forfeiting  his  respect.  In  this 
peculiarly  modern  and  progressive  plan  of  education  none  have 
been  more  successful  than  those  earnest  young  men  who  have 
been  so  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  of  American  instructors. 
Very  prominent  among  the  youthful  teachers  who  have  won 
reputation  for  their  erudition  and  power  to  successfully  impart 
knowledge  to  the  young  mind  is  Professor  Rorer,  one  of  Philadel- 
phia’s best  known  and  most  highly  honored  instructors. 

William  Drown  Rorer  was  born  on  the  ancestral  homestead, 
at  Oak  Lane,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1864.  He  is  the  son 
of  David  Rorer  and  Mary  Bickley.  His  ancestry  on  his  father’s 
side  was  largely  German,  though  the  original  Rorer  in  this  country 
settled  near  Philadelphia  as  early  as  the  year  1720,  a fact  verified 
by  a reference  to  the  Penn  deed  for  the  old  homestead.  His 
mother’s  people  were  Welsh,  and  Professor  Rorer  thus  combines 
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in  liis  genealogy  the  staunchness  of  the  German  with  the  quick 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Wales.  No  settlers  were  stronger  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  adopted  country,  or  more  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence  than  his  forefathers,  and  several 
of  them  served  with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  later  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Professor  Rorer’s  elementary  instruction  was  gained  in  the 
primary  schools  at  Oak  Lane,  and,  as  he  progressed  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  institutions  of  a higher  grade,  he 
entered  the  Rutledge  Grammar  School  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  of 
Philadelphia,  whence  he  passed  to  the  Central  High  School,  in 
June,  1879,  and  graduated,  four  years  later,  with  marked  distinc- 
tion. Then  it  was  that  he  chose  the  profession  of  pedagogy,  and, 
without  further  preparation  for  the  calling,  at  once  was  given  a 
school.  He  taught,  beginning  at  the  very  next  term  succeeding 
his  graduation,  at  Godfrey  Consolidated  School,  Byberry,  Philadel- 
phia, which  post  he  held  for  two  years.  How  successful  were  his 
efforts  is  evidenced  by  his  selection,  only  two  years  later,  and 
while  scarcely  older  than  many  of  his  pupils,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  well  known  Hastbum  Academy, 
Philadelphia.  This  promotion,  too,  brought  with  it  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  further  study,  notably  in  the  line  of  perfecting  himself 
in  the  languages.  So  well  were  these  opportunities  improved  that, 
two  years  later,  in  June,  1887,  he  entered  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  University,  where  he  pursued  a four  years’  course 
with  earnestness  and  zeal.  Among  the  special  honors  which  he 
gained  were  two  which  were  conferred  at  his  graduation,  in  1891, 
in  the  widely  diverse  fields  of  Mediaeval  History  and  Political 
Economy  and  Economics. 

Having  thus  won  fresh  distinction  as  a scholar,  he  returned 
to  the  Eastburn  Academy  to  gain  new  laurels  as  a teacher,  being 
proffered  and  accepting  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin.  So  rapidly 
did  he  win  favor  that,  in  May,  1893,  he  became  co-principal  with 
Professor  George  Eastburn;  and,  the  following  September,  accepted 
the  additional  post  of  Dean  of  Bethany  College,  Philadelphia, 
founded  by  John  Wanamaker.  These  two  distinguished  positions 
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lie  filled  acceptably  until  June,  1897,  when  his  career  was  crowued 
by  his  selection  as  Principal  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  a larger  body  of  students  under  one  roof  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  United  States,  there  having  been  2,846 
girls  enrolled  for  the  school  year  of  1897-98.  Professor  Rorer  is, 
so  it  is  believed,  the  youngest  High  School  Principal  ever  elected 
in  Philadelphia. 

On  July  13,  1893,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Laura 
Irene  Weidle,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  a son,  William 
Yale,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Dorothy.  Professor  Rorer  is  a very 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Post-Graduate  Department 
of  Yale  University,  and  his  devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater  is  strikingly 
shown  by  his  having  named  his  only  son  “ Yale,”  in  honor  of  the 
venerable  institution  which  is  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  sons. 


Thr  RcacbrandtiEng.  Ca.Fhila. 


N tlie  city  of  Philadelphia  many  monuments  are 
reared  to  the  skill,  the  energy  and  the  ability  of 
Allen  B,  Rorke,  the  famous  contractor  and  builder, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  them  being  the  Bourse,  on 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  between  Market  and 
Chestnut,  a magnificent  edifice  which  was  fashioned  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Rorke,  to  become  world-famed  as  a temple  of  trade. 

Allen  Bearly  Rorke,  who  came  of  a line  of  builders,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  March  21,  1846,  and,  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
At  that  age,  determining  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a carpenter  and  builder.  His  aptitude  and 
quick  perception  impressed  his  employer  so  favorably  that  at 
twenty-two  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  some  of  the  most 
important  operations  that  the  firm  had  in  hand.  The  Pardee 
School  at  Kaston ; the  buildings  of  the  Girard  Estate  occupied  by 
the  Board  of  Brokers  in  the  rear  of  the  Girard  National  Bank  on 
Third  Street,  and  Horticultural  Hall,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
buildings  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  were  built  under 
his  supervision.  His  energy  and  ambition  led  him,  in  1879,  to 
enter  the  field  on  his  own  account,  and  he  rapidly  became  one  of 
the  leading  builders  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  finest  structures  in 
Philadelphia  were  erected  by  him,  the  most  notable  of  them  being, 
of  course,  the  Bourse  Building.  His  work  has  never  been  limited 
to  any  particular  branch  of  the  builders’  trade,  and  has  ranged 
from  mills  to  office  buildings,  and  from  private  residences  to  hotels 
and  club  houses.  A few  of  the  structures  built  by  him  are ; The 
Manufacturers’  Club  House,  on  Walnut  Street  west  of  Broad;  the 
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Western  Saving  Fund,  at  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets ; the  Betz 
Building,  on  South  Penn  Square;  the  two  massive  buildings  of 
the  Girard  Estate,  on  the  Market  Street  block,  between  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  streets;  Buildings  Nos.  Eight  and  Nine,  Girard 
College ; the  granite  Annex  of  the  Bank  of  Northern  Liberties ; 
the  Fidelity  Storage  Warehouse,  on  Market  Street;  the  State 
Fencibles’  Armory,  on  North  Broad  Street ; the  new  Aldine 
Hotel ; the  residence  of  Thomas  Dolan,  on  Walnut  Street,  above 
Eighteenth,  and  of  John  T.  Bailey,  on  Master  Street,  near 
Fifteenth ; and  a large  number  of  important  mills.  Among 
these  are  the  Fitler  Rope  Works,  at  Bridesburg;  McCallum’s  Car- 
pet Mills,  at  Wayne  Junction ; Dolan’s  Mills ; J.  H.  Michener  & 
Company’s  smoke  house,  packing  house  and  stables ; John  T. 
Bailey’s  Cordage  Works;  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Building,  on 
Johnson  Street,  above  Twentieth ; The  Lennox  Mills,  at  Brides- 
burg; Dornan  Brothers’  Monitor  Mills,  and  Leedom’s  Mills,  at 
Bristol. 

Claus  Spreckels,  when  he  built  his  sugar  refinery,  gave  the 
contract  to  Mr.  Rorke,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  completeness 
of  the  work  that  without  asking  for  bids  he  gave  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  other  buildings  to  Mr.  Rorke.  The  plant 
was  completed  in  twelve  months,  and  the  buildings  are  the  largest 
ever  erected  in  Philadelphia  in  that  space  of  time.  Mr.  Rorke  has 
numerous  other  business  interests,  and  he  is  a Director  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  and  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Rorke  has  been  active  in  Republican 
politics,  having  always  been  a member  of  that  party,  and  a ready 
contributor  since  his  business  assumed  its  present  proportions. 
When  Mr.  Fitler  was  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  the  name  of 
Allen  B.  Rorke  was  among  the  most  prominent  of  those  mentioned 
for  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Works.  He  was  supported  most 
earnestly  for  this  position  by  business  men  and  his  former  clients, 
who  admired  him  for  his  executive  ability  and  business  talents,  of 
which  he  had  given  them  ample  proof.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee,  in  which  his  counsel 
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had  already  been  received  and  heeded  for  a number  of  years,  and 
he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  committee  with  a success  that  was 
pronounced  remarkable.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rorke  is  well 
known  outside  of  the  city,  not  alone  for  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  massive  and  beautiful  buildings,  but 
for  his  share  in  rearing  so  imperishable  an  edifice  as  the  Republi- 
can organization  in  Philadelphia.  In  all  his  public  works,  as  well 
as  his  business  ventures,  Mr.  Rorke  has  given  ample  evidence  of 
the  versatility  of  his  powers  and  the  excellence  of  his  judgment 
in  all  detail  matters.  In  a few  words,  Allen  B.  Rorke  is,  beyond 
question,  a remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Rorke  is  a Mason,  and  has  taken  nearly  all  the  degrees 
of  that  Order;  he  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Five  O’Clock  Club,  the  Union 
League,  the  Clover  Club,  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  the  Columbia 
Club,  the  Builders’  Exchange,  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  the 
Union  Republican  Club. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  May- 
nard. They  have  two  sons,  and  Mr.  Rorke’s  domestic,  as  well  as  his 
social  and  business  life,  seems  to  have  been  blessed  with  success. 


AMONG  those  artists  who  have  been  conspicuous  in 
\ the  development  of  art  in  America,  none  has 
brought  more  deserved  fame  to  his  country  than 
Peter  F.  Rothermel,  the  celebrated  historical  painter, 
a native-born  Pennsylvanian.  Few  painters  have 
enjoyed  the  popularity  that  he  did,  and  his  success  was  based 
upon  sincere  work  and  real  achievement.  His  efforts  covered  a 
wide  field,  and  while  less  ambitious  pictures  of  his  won  high 
admiration,  yet  the  general  public,  perhaps,  best  remembers  him 
as  the  famed  painter  of  “The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  a superb 
depiction  of  that  memorable  event,  and  one  which  conveys  one  of 
the  truest,  most  realistic  and  most  impressive  pictures  of  the 
American  soldier  in  battle.  In  the  masterly  handling  of  details, 
in  skilful  and  effective  grouping,  and  in  the  nice  adjustment  and 
management  of  all  accessories,  Rothermel,  as  a painter,  had  few 
equals.  As  a colorist  he  held  a position  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
had  a wide  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  trend  and  purpose  of 
American  Art.  He  was  gifted  with  rare,  original  powers  in  crea- 
tive fancy ; he  was  a scholarly  student  of  all  that  appertained  to 
his  profession,  and  he  was  specially  read  and  informed  in  romantic 
history — a branch  which  he  made  a distinct  specialty. 

Peter  Frederick  Rothermel  was  bom  in  Nescopeck,  Lu- 
zerne County,  July  i8,  1817.  He  died  August  15,  1895.  His 
early  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  country,  and  his  first  desire  to 
become  an  artist  came  upon  him  while  watching  the  village  sign 
painter.  He  took  to  pencils  and  brushes,  and  it  was  a proud  day 
when  he  produced  a highly-colored  pictorial  sign,  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a place  in  front  of  his  father’s  hotel.  Rothermel,  senior, 
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removed  to  Philadelphia  and  became  host  of  the  old  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  Third  Street.  This  house  was  then  and  long  afterwards  one  of 
the  leading  hotels  of  the  city.  The  future  painter  received  a com- 
mon school  education,  and  his  father,  who  was  disposed  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  put  him  to  the  study  of  land  surveying.  As 
he  grew  older,  his  strong  love  of  art  drew  him  so  greatly  from 
the  pursuit  for  which  his  father  had  intended  him,  that  the  sturdy 
old  gentleman  found  himself  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  youthful 
candidate  for  fame  found  himself,  before  his  twenty-second  year, 
free  to  change  the  surveyor’s  instruments  for  the  painter’s  brush. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  of  art  with  enthusiasm.  His  studies 
began  under  John  R.  Smith,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  drawing, 
and  were  continued  under  Bass  Otis,  then  a famous  portrait 
painter.  Mr.  Rothermel  quickly  displayed  an  unusual  ability,  and 
was  not  long  in  making  his  name  known  as  an  artist.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  married  Caroline  Goodhart,  a lady  whose  ances- 
tors had  long  dwelt  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  settled  down  earnestly 
to  work.  As  he  gained  in  experience  the  young  artist  essayed 
elaborate  figure  painting,  and  his  fine  “ Columbus  Before  the 
Queen  ” started  the  painter  on  the  road  to  fame,  while  the  “ De 
Soto’s  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  ” placed  him  securely  before 
the  public.  Just  at  this  time  Prescott’s  work  on  the  “Conquest 
of  Mexico  ” had  appeared,  and  its  thrilling  incidents  furnished  the 
painter  with  the  subject  for  his  “Cortez  Addressing  His  Troops 
Within  Sight  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.”  Mr.  Rothermel  was 
closely  identified  with  two  important  art  movements  in  Philadel- 
phia— the  growth  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society  and  of  the  schools 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Artists’  Fund  Society,  of 
which  he  was  many  years  an  active  member,  was  incorporated  in 
1835.  Its  meetings  did  much  to  kindle  enthusiasm  among  the 
artists,  and  almost  every  painter  of  distinction  in  Philadelphia  was 
a member.  Previous  to  his  visit  to  Europe,  in  1856,  Mr.  Rothermel 
was  a Director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  1847 

1855- 

His  period  of  residence  abroad  extended  over  three  years,  two 
of  which  were  spent  in  Rome,  while  he  also  found  time  to  visit 
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and  study  in  the  other  large  cities  of  Italy,  and  in  those  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  in  which  city  and  its  vicinity  he  afterwards  resided. 
While  abroad  Mr.  Rothermel  received  warm  recognition  in  France, 
Italy  and  Russia.  For  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena,  of  Russia,  he 
painted  “ The  Virtuoso.”  The  picture  represents  the  old  connois- 
seur, grave  and  intellectual  looking,  absorbed  in  his  books.  The 
picture  is  also  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  “ The  Virtuoso  ” is 
a portrait  of  the  father  of  Mrs.  Rothermel.  While  in  Rome  the 
picture,  “ St.  Agnes  ” was  painted  for  Count  Kusheleff,  and  a 
“ Rubens  and  Vandyke  ” for  Prince  Kotchabey.  On  his  return 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1859,  Mr.  Rothermel  painted  a series  of  pic- 
tures illustrating  events  in  the  life  of  Paul.  Of  these  the  original 
study  of  the  large  picture,  “ Paul  Before  Agrippa,”  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  James  L.  Claghom  in  1878; 
“ Paul  at  Ephesus  ” was  presented  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird  in  1887  ; 
the  Academy  also  owns  the  “ Embarkation  of  Columbus  at  Palos,” 
given  by  Joseph  Dugan.  “ Shy  lock  and  Portia  in  the  Judgment 
Scene  ” was  sold  to  the  Art  Union  of  New  York.  Among  his 
other  noted  pictures  are  “ Hypatia,”  “ The  Christian  Martyrs  in 
the  Colisseum  ” (a  most  magnificent  effort) ; “ Patrick  Henry 

Before  the  Virginia  House,”  “ The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  “ The 
Massacre  of  the  Sicillian  Vespers,”  etc.  The  famous  picture  of 
the  “ Battle  of  Gettysburg  ” — one  of  the  largest  canvasses  in  the 
achievements  of  American  Art — was  painted  upon  commission 
from  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  painting  of 
modern  times  has  been  the  centre  of  more  admiring  attention  than 
this  impressive  realization  in  color  of  the  most  tremendous  conflict 
of  the  Rebellion.  Many  of  the  faces  in  the  picture  are  actual 
likenesses,  and  General  Meade  sat  personally  to  the  artist.  Painter 
Rothermel  died  in  his  picturesque  home,  in  Linford,  Montgomery 
County,  a summer  residence  which  had  been  his  home  for  the 
later  years  of  his  life. 


ThE^mdirandt'Enij.  Co.Fhilii. 


F those  whose  individual  achievements  have  done  so 
much  towards  maintaining  the  high  standard 
which  has  marked  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  displayed  talent, 
skill,  learning,  and  actual  achievements  than  he  who 
bears  the  name  of  P.  F.  Rothermel,  Jr.  He  is  a son  of  the  late 
P.  F.  Rothermel,  the  celebrated  artist  who  is  widely  known  as  the 
painter  of  the  “ Battle  of  Gettysburg  ” — one  of  the  most  remark- 
able depictions  of  the  soldier  in  battle  that  can  be  found  in 
American  art. 

Peter  Frederick  Rothermee,  Jr.,  is  a native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  born  September  27,  1850.  With  the  exception  of  several 
years  that  were  spent  abroad,  Mr.  Rothermel  has  been  a resident 
of  the  city  his  entire  life.  The  family  is  a very  old  one  and 
originally  came  to  America  from  Holland.  The  first  Rothermel 
settled  in  this  State  about  the  year  1703.  In  time  his  descend- 
ants found  their  way  to  the  romantic  Wyoming  Valley,  and  from 
this  part  of  the  State  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  oiir  sketch 
— and  the  father  of  the  painter — removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  on  Third  Street 
below  Arch,  which  in  those  days  was  the  principal  caravansary  of 
the  town.  Artist  Rothermel,  after  his  marriage,  made  his  home 
and  established  a studio  in  a residence  on  Sansom  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth.  Here  his  son,  Peter  Frederick,  was  born. 
When  Fred,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  was  quite  a lad,  his  father 
went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  best  examples  of 
historical  painting,  and  he  remained  there  about  three  years,  being 
accompanied  by  his  family.  Young  Rothermel  had  alread}’-  been 
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a pupil  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  and,  while  abroad,  he 
received  the  advantages  of  tuition  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 
On  the  return  of  the  painter  and  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  young 
Rothermel  entered  the  Central  High  School,  taking  the  full  clas- 
sical course  of  that  institution.  He  was  a particularly  bright 
student,  remarkable  for  his  keen  perception,  logical  reasoning 
powers,  and  aptitude  in  mastering  the  details  of  anything  which 
interested  him.  He  graduated  in  1867,  and  the  qualities  which 
had  made  him  distinguished  as  a student  were  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  profession  of  the  law  that  that  career  was  the  one 
chosen  for  him  to  best  display  and  exercise  his  undoubted  talent 
and  ability.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  James  T.  Mitchell,  who 
since  that  time  has  served  as  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court, 
No.  2,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rothermel  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  his  studies,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice. 
His  career  at  the  Bar  and  the  name  he  has  made  for  himself  are 
too  well  known  to  need  detailed  recapitulation  here.  He  was  nat- 
urally gifted  with  a fluency  of  speech ; his  voice  lent  itself  a forc- 
ible delivery;  he  was  clear,  concise  and  convincing  as  a reasoner 
and  was  quick  and  alert  in  cross-examination.  These  special 
equipments  would  certainly  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
criminal  lawyers  of  the  Bar ; in  fact,  his  skill  in  oratory  and  the 
deep  sincerity  and  real  feeling  that  he  can  infuse  into  an  address 
would  have  been  successful  before  any  jury.  But  Mr.  RothermePs 
taste  led  him  to  choose  the  quieter  field  of  civil  practice,  in  which 
his  success  has  been  of  unbroken  continuity.  He  has  been  espec- 
ially noted  for  his  intelligent  management  of  important  corpora- 
tion cases,  in  which  his  keen  powers  of  analysis  and  his  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  all  the  intricacies  of  technicalities  have  been  of 
great  value  to  his  clients.  He  is  to-day  the  counsel,  adviser,  and 
pleader  for  many  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  city  and  State, 
and  his  knowledge  of  mercantile  law  and  customs  has  made  him 
the  confidential  counsel  of  several  of  our  leading  mercantile  houses. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  of  John  Wanamaker, 
whom  he  has  represented  for  a long  number  of  years.  Mr. 
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Rotliermel  possesses  real  tact  and  diplomatic  qualities  of  a high 
order,  and  while  he  is  aggressive,  bold  and  unrelenting  in  actual 
litigation,  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  adjusting  complicated  cases 
without  resort  to  decision  in  the  courts.  His  judgment  is  accurate 
and  his  foresight  penetrating,  and  in  this  respect  his  services  are 
simply  invaluable  to  those  who  may  utilize  them.  Few  lawyers 
at  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  have  achieved  the  prominence  that 
has  been  secured  by  him ; a prominence  which  was  obtained 
almost  immediately  after  he  became  a member  of  the  Bar. 

Since  early  manhood  Mr.  Rothermel  has  been  an  earnest  and 
consistent  Republican,  and  his  powers  of  thought  and  his  skill 
and  force  as  an  orator  quickly  brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  political  leaders.  He  gave  great  assistance  in  numerous 
campaigns,  when  he  appeared  upon  the  platform  as  a speaker ; he 
contributed  largely  of  his  means  towards  the  success  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  upon  many  occasions  strong  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  him  to  accept  some  high  office.  All  these  offers  he 
refused  as  being  foreign  to  his  professional  duties  and  engage- 
ments. In  1884,  however,  his  name  was  strongly  urged  for  the  office 
of  City  Solicitor,  and  while  he  had  a large  number  of  delegates  ready 
to  vote  for  him  in  the  convention,  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  Charles 
F.  Warwick,  and  in  the  campaign  which  followed  he  worked 
earnestly  and  assiduously  for  that  gentleman’s  success.  Mr.  Roth- 
ermel is  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  Bar 
that  his  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and  urged  as  a can- 
didate for  a judgeship,  but  he,  himself,  has  never  seconded  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  in  this  direction.  In  1881  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Bryant,  and  he  divides  his  life  between  his  extensive  profes- 
sional labors  and  social  duties.  He  has  strong  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  is  a thorough  student,  and  his  mind  is  stored  with  compre- 
hensive information  upon  a large  variety  of  subjects. 


I. — 27. 


O biograpliical  History  of  Pennsylvania  would  be 
complete  without  the  story  of  the  eminent  career 
and  useful  life  of  Most  Reverend  Patrick  John 
Ryan,  D.D.,  Arcbbisbop  of  Pbiladelpbia.  Not 
alone  as  a Prelate  of  bis  Cburcb  is  this  great 
Catholic  doctor  and  orator  known  to  Pennsylvanians,  but  as  a 
learned  and  polished  public  man,  a genial  wdt  and  a friend  of  all 
mankind.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  in  the  front  of  religious 
work,  and  yet  he  has  made  many  admiring  friends  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  his  Church,  winning  the  heart  and 
appealing  to  the  reason  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Patrick  John  Ryan,  D.D.,  Lk.D.,  Archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  near  Thurles,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  February 
20,  1831.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  attended  a private 
school  in  Dublin,  and,  in  1847,  having  early  manifested  a leaning 
towards  the  priesthood,  he  entered  Carlow  College,  where  he 
received  his  ecclesiastical  training.  In  all  his  classes  he  took 
high  honors,  and  in  recognition  was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  lay 
house.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  seminary  course  was  finished, 
and  he  was  ordained  Subdeacon.  In  1852  he  bade  adieu  to  Ireland, 
sailed  for  America,  and,  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  was  there  made 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Carondolet  Theological 
Seminary.  When  ordained  Deacon  he  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  preaching  in  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  1853,  having  complied  with 
all  the  canons  of  the  Church,  was  ordained  a Priest  on  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady,  September  8th,  and  appointed  Assist- 
ant Rector  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  made  Rector  in  1856, 
remaining  there  until  i860,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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parish  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  same  city.  During  the  Rebel- 
lion he  acted  as  Chaplain  in  a military  prison  and  hospital,  doing 
some  of  the  noblest  work  of  his  career.  In  1866  he  accompanied 
his  Archbishop  to  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  where 
his  sermon  as  a preacher  of  the  Council  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  he  has  ever  delivered.  When,  in  1867,  he 
paid  a visit  to  Rome,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centenary  of  St.  Peter’s  death,  he  was  invited  by  the  Pope  to 
deliver  the  English  course  of  Eenten  Services  in  that  city,  a marked 
favor  at  the  hands  of  His  Holiness.  Gradually  his  fame  as  a relig- 
ious student  and  an  orator  spread,  and,  by  the  special  request  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  he  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
members  of  both  houses  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Jefferson 
City.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  has  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  both  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  New 
York.  In  1872  Archbishop  Ryan  was  named  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis ; in  1879  he  was  the  preacher  selected  by  Cardinal 
McCloskey  for  the  dedication  of  the  New  York  Cathedral;  in  1883 
he  visited  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  American 
Archbishops  before  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  He 
preached  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  while  there  was,  January  6, 
1884,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop,  with  the  title  of 
Salamina,  continuing,  however.  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  on  June  8,  1884,  as  Archbishop  in 
succession  to  Most  Reverend  James  F.  Wood,  D.D.  He  has 
preached  many  notable  sermons  since,  having  been  the  orator  on 
many  occasions  when  the  dignity  of  the  Church  demanded  his 
most  splendid  efforts.  He  was  the  orator  chosen  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  when  he  received  the  Red  Hat;  and,  in  1888,  he  again 
visited  Rome,  preaching,  while  there,  the  sermon  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  National  Irish  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
also  delivered  the  address  to  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  presenting 
him  with  a copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  gift 
of  President  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Vatican. 

Archbishop  Ryan  has  delivered  many  notable  lectures,  including 
several  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  which  have  created 
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wide-spread  and  favorable  comment.  In  charitable  work  his  is 
always  a willing  hand;  in  the  effort  to  uplift  humanity  his  shoulder 
has  ever  been  at  the  wheel;  and  the  name  of  Archbishop  Ryan  is 
honored  not  only  throughout  Pennsylvania,  but  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken  or  the  Latin  of  the  Church  is  read,  as 
that  of  a man  whose  mission  on  earth  is  both  noble  and  unselfish. 
At  the  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia  Archbishop  Ryan  preaches  every 
second  Sunday,  and  his  voice  is  often  heard  at  distinguished 
religious  and  secular  gatherings.  He  seems  to  be  peculiarly  en- 
dowed with  the  happy  gift  of  being  able  to  address  audiences 
composed  of  every  class  and  creed,  Avithout  ever  creating  antago- 
nism, while  yet  adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 


AMERICAN  enterprise  owes  mucli  to  Theodore  C. 

\.  Search,  not  only  for  the  helpful  influence  of  his 
example  as  a successful  manufacturer,  but  also 
for  what  he  has  done  to  advance  the  interests  of 
practical  technical  education  in  the  processes  of 
textile  fabrication.  In  the  textile  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  he*  has  a monument  more 
lasting  than  any  achievements  in  manufacture  or  commerce 
might  be. 

Theodore  Corson  Search  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  March  20,  1841,  and  he  has  a century  and  a half  of 
sturdy  Pennsylvania  ancestry  to  look  back  upon  with  honest  pride. 
His  father  was  Jacob  Miles  Search,  whose  wife,  Nancy  Marple 
Corson,  was  a member  of  one  of  Bucks  County’s  most  honored 
families.  Mr.  Search  spent  his  youth  at  his  birthplace,  and  after 
a course  at  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Lancaster  County,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  Chester  Normal  and  High  School — now 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary — at  Upland,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
gained  a solid  and  thorough  education.  Seven  years  of  teaching 
while  at  school  and  afterwards  fastened  firmly  in  his  mind  elements 
of  education  which  since  have  been  invaluable  in  his  broader  edu- 
cational work.  In  1868  Mr.  Search  abandoned  teaching  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Davis,  Fiss  & Banes,  wool  merchants  in  Philadel- 
phia. When  the  firm  became  Fiss,  Banes,  Frben  & Company, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yarns  in  1872,  he  was 
admitted  as  the  junior  partner.  In  1883  the  firm  was  changed  to 
Frben,  Search  & Company,  and  the  yarn  business  was  greatly 
extended  by  the  construction  of  a magnificent  new  plant  at  Tacony. 
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While  planning  the  new  mills  Mr.  Search  traveled  extensively  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  studying  minutely  the  best  machinery 
and  processes  there  in  use,  and  he  introduced  in  yarn  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  the  best  ideas  that  could  be  found  in  the 
mills  of  the  world.  Appreciating  as  a practical  manufacturer  the 
need  for  better  trained  and  more  skillful  help,  but  failing  at  first 
to  impress  his  fellow  manufacturers  with  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding adequate  facilities  for  textile  education,  Mr.  Search  under- 
took alone  the  establishment  of  a school  for  this  purpose.  This 
was  in  1883,  and  the  start,  which  was  made  in  a small  room  on 
Spring  Garden  Street,  quickly  demonstrated  the  success  and 
importance  of  the  undertaking.  When  Thomas  Dolan  and  the 
late  William  Arrott  learned  that  Mr.  Search  was  carrying  on  the 
school  alone  they  generously  assumed  equal  shares  in  the  expenses, 
and  from  this  modest  beginning  the  school  developed  steadily  into 
an  institution  of  widely  recognized  importance.  Consolidation  with 
other  interests  in  artistic  education  produced  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  now  occupies  the 
large  buildings  at  Broad  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia,  the  greatest 
institution  in  the  United  States  for  practical  instruction  in  textile 
processes  and  the  applied  fine  arts.  Mr.  Search  now  occupies  the 
offices  of  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Instruction  Commit- 
tee. In  recognition  of  what  he  had  done  to  advance  technical  edu- 
cation Brown  University,  in  1895,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Search  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  his  mastery  of  detail 
and  his  skillful  business  management  that  marked  Mr.  Search  as 
the  right  man  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Company,  when  the  founder  of  that  great  establishment  sought 
retirement  from  business  cares.  In  January,  1892,  Mr.  Search 
became  Treasurer  and  Managing  Director  of  the  company,  retain- 
ing for  a time  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Erben,  Search  & Com- 
pany, but  finally  withdrawing  from  that  connection  in  June,  1894. 
Mr.  Search  has  been  active  in  many  organizations  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  manufacturers.  When  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  was  called  upon  suddenly  to  fill  a 
vacant  Presidency  at  its  first  annual  convention,  in  Chicago,  in 
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January,  1896,  Mr.  Search  was  the  unanimous  choice,  and  under 
his  aggressive  management  the  association  took  on  life  and  vigor. 
Until  his  retirement  from  the  wool  and  yam  business  Mr.  Search 
was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers and  for  many  years  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  in 
1896,  a distinction  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  only  three  other 
men.  He  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association, 
and  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  its  successor, 
the  Manufacturers’  Club,  of  which  he  has  been  a Director  from 
its  formation.  In  July,  1896,  he  was  elected  a Vice-President.  In 
politics  Mr.  Search  is  a staunch  Republican  and  an  unwavering 
Protectionist.  He  is  a member  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  of 
Boston ; the  American  Protective  Tariff  Teague,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Union  Teague,  of  Philadelphia.  For  more  than  fifteen 
years  Mr.  Search  has  been  a Director  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  strongest  Philadelphia  banking 
institutions.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  from  its  organization,  in  1895,  and  he  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  in 
the  development  of  which  he  has  taken  a very  active  part.  In 
his  Church  connection  Mr.  Search  has  also  taken  a prominent 
place.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Broad  and  Master  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  also 
a Trustee  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Mr.  Search 
married,  in  1862,  Anna  T.  White,  daughter  of  Ephraim  A.  and 
Tydia  White,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Their  one  daugh- 
ter, Ida  May,  is  the  wife  of  George  Howard  Cliff,  Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls. 


f'KVENTY  years  of  age,  one  of  tlie  most  active  busi- 
ness men  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  who  has  a long 
record  of  excellent  service  behind  him,  Isaac  A, 
Sheppard  to-day  represents  individually  that  spirit 
of  progress  which  animates  the  entire  Common- 
wealth ; and  through  his  various  good  ofSces  he  is  numbered  as 
one  of  the  most  representative  citizens  of  that  great  municipality. 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard  was  born  in  Back  Neck,  Cumberland 
County,  New  Jersey,  July  ii,  1827.  father,  Ephraim  Shep- 

pard, represented  the  fourth  generation  in  descent  from  David  and 
Eve  Sheppard,  who  came  from  England  and  for  some  time  lived 
at  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  removing,  in  1683,  to  Cumberland 
County.  His  mother,  Mary  Westcott  Sheppard,  was  a member  of 
the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Richard  and  Joana  Westcott, 
who  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Connecticut  in  1639.  com- 

mon schools  of  the  district,  Isaac  received  the  foundation  of  his 
education,  and  when  eleven  years  old  began  work  on  the  farm. 
When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  grammar  school, 
illness  of  his  father,  however,  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
after  one  term.  Shortly  after,  his  mother  died;  and  this  bereavement 
broke  up  the  family.  Isaac  spent  two  or  three  years  in  various 
situations  and  then  apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  stove 
moulding  in  January,  1844.  He  mastered  this ; and  meanwhile 
improved  his  education  to  a great  extent.  His  proficiency  in  the 
details  of  his  work  was  noticed  by  his  employers,  and  for  thirteen 
years  he  remained  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  firm,  an  honored  and 

trusted  employe.  In  1831,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  institutions,  be  combined  with 
others  in  establishing  a saving  and  building  association.  In  1849 
he  built  his  first  house,  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue, 
into  which  he  moved  after  his  marriage,  in  the  following  year, 
and  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 

In  i860  Mr.  Sheppard  organized,  in  association  with  Jonathan 
S.  Biddle,  James  C.  Horn,  William  B.  Walton  and  John  Sheeler, 
the  firm  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  & Company,  and,  on  a site  at 
Seventh  and  Girard  Avenue,  established  the  Bxcelsior  Stove 
Works,  of  Philadelphia.  Six  years  later  the  Excelsior  Stove 
Works,  of  Baltimore,  was  added,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  held  the 
financial  control  and  general  management  of  both  establishments. 
Mr.  Sheppard  was  a born  manager,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitterest 
opposition  from^older  establishments,  his  firm  persevered,  and,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  of  business,  was  established  on  a basis  of 
permanent  prosperity.  In  1871,  after  the  boom  which  followed 
the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Sheppard’s  company  purchased  a large  piece 
of  ground,  of  over  two  and  a half  acres,  at  Third  and  Berks 
streets,  and  erected  a large  manufactory  thereon.  In  1878  Mr. 
Sheeler  died ; in  1882  Mr.  Biddle  died,  and,  in  February  of  the 
next  year,  Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Horn  died  in  October,  1886 ; but  the 
firm  still  retains  its  original  name,  being  composed  at  present  of 
Mr.  Sheppard,  the  founder  and  senior  member,  Franklin  E.  Shep- 
pard and  Howard  R.  Sheppard,  his  sons.  The  firm  now  employs 
about  four  hundred  workmen  and  uses  over  six  thousand  tons  of 
iron  yearly,  worked  up  principally  into  stoves,  heaters  and  ranges. 
The  business  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  for  many  years,  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  and  benevolent  enterprises.  In  1858  he  was  elected  by 
the  People’s  party  to  the  State  Legislature  and  was  twice  re-elected. 
During  his  term  in  the  Legislature  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
in  support  of  the  Union,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
legislative  enactments  bearing  thereon.  In  1867  he  was  elected  by 
Philadelphia  Councils  to  represent  the  city’s  interests  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  Gas  Company,  which  office  he  still  retains. 
In  1870  he  took  a leading  part  in  organizing  the  National 
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Security  Bank,  being  elected  a Director;  two  years  later  Vice- 
President,  and,  in  1885,  President.  He  is  also  a Director  in  the 
Northern  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
Early  in  life  he  became  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  of  the  State,  and  he  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Asylum  Fund 
of  the  Order.  He  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  Order ; the 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics ; is  President  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  Association  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Organized 
Charity,  and  in  Baltimore  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Workingmen’s  Institute.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  forty-two  years  and  a Sunday- 
school  Superintendent  for  thirty-two  years,  having  also  been 
repeatedly  a Delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sheppard’s  most  important  part  in  Philadelphia’s  affairs 
during  recent  years  has  been  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  Philadelphia.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  on  December  30,  1896,  after  having  given  a long 
and  honorable  service  of  seventeen  years.  In  1879  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Phila- 
delphia, a member  of  the  Board  of  the  First  School  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a term  of  three  years.  He  served  as  Director 
through  successive  re-appointments  until  Jannary,  1889,  when  he 
was  elected  President,  occupying  that  high  office  for  seven  years. 
He  rendered  efficient  service  on  many  committees  and  was  Chair- 
man of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  entire  Board. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  married,  in  1850,  to  Caroline  M.  Holmes, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were  from  Devonshire,  England. 
They  have  had  five  children,  the  two  survivors  being  members  of 
their  father’s  firm. 


ThzJRi:iibravfLtIiT<ij.  Ca.Fhila. 


A S one  of  tlie  most  successful  lawyers  and  brilliant  plead- 
\ ers  of  his  generation,  the  name  of  A.  S.  L.  Shields 
will  remain  on  the  roll  of  honor  in  the  annals  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Bar.  His  earliest  fame 
came  to  him  through  his  victory  against  what 
seemed  overwhelming  odds,  and  in  later  years  he  has  won  some 
notable  legal  fights  under  remarkable  circumstances. 

AIvBKRT  Stepney  Letchworth  Shields  was  born  near  Coates- 
ville,  Chester  County,  September  27,  1850.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  the  boy  spent  his  early  years  on  the  farm.  When 
he  was  four  years  old  his  mother  died,  and  his  father  went  to  live 
in  Coatesville,  where  the  lad  received  the  groundwork  of  a thorough 
English  and  classical  education,  attending  first  a private  school, 
and  being  transferred  later  to  the  Coatesville  Academy.  At  twelve 
he  was  sent  to  the  Chester  Military  Academy,  at  his  own  request, 
but  before  the  year  was  over  he  was  convinced  that  the  curricu- 
lum before  him  was  not  one  that  would  lead  in  the  direction  of 
his  ambitions.  He  left  in  1863,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  T.  Clarkson  Taylor’s  Academy,  in  Wil- 
mington, to  which  city  his  father  removed  about  that  time.  Mr. 
Shields  was  hardly  more  than  a boy  when  he  graduated  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Harlan  & Hollingsworth  Ship  and  Car  Building 
Company,  of  Wilmington.  A clerk’s  life  was  not  to  his  liking, 
however,  and  at  eighteen  he  resigned  his  place  and  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  study  law,  for  which  he  had  been  preparing  himself  for 
two  years,  by  night  study  under  a private  tutor.  He  entered  the 
office  of  Joseph  T.  Pratt  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1870.  Mr.  Pratt’s  trust  and  esteem  had  been  won  by 
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his  student’s  application,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  to  assist 
him  in  building  a paying  practice.  Three  years  later,  when  Mr. 
Pratt  took  his  seat  on  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  he  turned  over 
the  whole  of  his  important  practice  to  Mr.  Shields,  who  had  already 
a legal  business  and  prestige  that  assured  his  success.  He  never 
confined  himself  to  any  one  branch  of  practice,  but  was  equally 
successful  and  respected  in  all  the  courts  of  the  city. 

“ Sensational  cases,”  while  they  did  not  by  any  means  form 
the  part  of  his  work  that  best  repaid  cultivation,  were  neverthe- 
less those  in  which  he  became  best  known.  He  has  been  counsel 
in  more  than  one  hundred  homicide  cases,  including  some  of  the 
most  famous  trials  in  Philadelphia’s  annals,  and  has,  by  his 
strength  as  a pleader,  secured,  in  many  of  them,  the  verdict  of 
acquittal.  Mr.  Shields  is  a lawyer  by  instinct.  His  methods  are 
always  the  most  forcible,  and  the  vigor  of  his  pleading  is  often  in 
contrast  to  the  leisurely  style  of  the  more  conservative  school. 
Among  the  causes  celebre  in  which  he  was  prominent,  were  the 
defense  of  the  notorious  Emma  Bickel,  who  was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  William  Mennow;  the  defense  of  Huhn  and  Nagle  in 
the  Market  Street  City  Railway  stock  over-issue  defalcations  in 
1877;  the  case  of  Work  vs.  People’s  Railway;  the  defense  of 
David  Mouat,  in  his  first  trial  on  the  charge  of  ballot  frauds ; the 
famous  Sullivan  and  McCaffrey  prize-fight  case  in  1885 ; the 
defense  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Rev.  Waldo  Messaros  ; the  famous 
bank  case  of  H.  H.  Yard  in  the  United  States  Court ; and  also  the 
noted  political  case  of  Harry  Hunter  who,  while  a member  of 
Select  Council,  was  tried  for  altering  the  election  returns  and 
counting  himself  in.  Mr.  Shields  was  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
celebrated  Wistar  Will  case.  He  successfully  carried  through  the 
supreme  courts  the  suit  in  which  Charles  Osborn,  a newsboy  who 
lost  his  leg  by  being  run  over  by  a street  car,  received  damages  of 
$20,000  and  interest,  the  then  largest  verdict  for  personal  injuries 
ever  sustained  by  a Philadelphia  court.  He  was  Counsel  for  the 
Girard  Heirs  vs.  The  City  Trusts,  for  the  surplus  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  the  Trust  fund,  and  has  been  counsel  in  numerous 
will  contests  involving  great  estates. 
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Early  in  his  career  at  the  Bar  Mr.  Shields  was  employed  by 
the  Republican  party  as  counsel  in  its  election  cases,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  work  with  a vigor  that  attracted  attention  to  his 
power,  and  resulted  in  material  additions  to  his  practice.  He  is 
still  prominent  as  counsel  in  all  Republican  election  cases.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  in  the  troublous 
campaign  of  1881,  and  was  re-elected  in  1882.  He  declined  a 
third  term  and  was  succeeded  by  William  R.  Leeds.  By  his  dash 
and  coolness  Mr.  Shields  did  much  to  rescue  the  Republican  party 
from  the  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Independent 
faction,  and  before  the  end  of  his  service  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  harmony  restored.  He  was  frequently  spoken  of  for  the 
office  of  District  Attorney,  but  has  never  entertained  the  sugges- 
tion, the  salary  being  small  compared  to  his  practice.  Mr.  Shields 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  numerous  clubs, 
social  and  political.  On  February  ii,  1874,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  R.  Jones.  They  have  a son,  Joseph  Shields,  who 
gives  promise  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brilliant  father. 


EW  men  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
enjoy  a wider  or  more  thorough  business  experi- 
ence than  William  S.  P.  Shields,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  whose  connection  with  the  largest 
industrial  interests  of  the  State  has  extended  over 
a period  of  twenty  years  or  more.  Mr,  Shields  is  probably  best 
known  to-day  as  a builder  and  real  estate  operator,  although  he 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  eastern  section 
of  Pennsylvania.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics  is  his  wonderful 
activity,  and  he  seems  to  be  able  to  conduct  half  a dozen  enter- 
prises at  one  time,  all  with  the  same  success,  and  with  a grasp 
of  business  details  that  is  something  astonishing. 

William  S.  P.  Shields  was  bom  near  Coatesville,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  March  27,  1847.  a brother  of  A.  S. 

L-  Shields,  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the 
generation,  and  he  was  raised,  like  him,  on  the  farm  which  was 
worked  by  their  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  respected  men 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  a 
youth,  and  this  to  some  extent  altered  the  course  of  his  life.  His 
early  training  was  received  at  home  by  private  tutors,  who  also 
instructed  his  brother  and  sister.  After  this  preliminary  course 
of  training  he  went  to  the  Coatesville  Academy  and  Myers’  Military 
Academy,  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  After  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  he  had  received  a preparatory  education  which 
fitted  him  thoroughly  for  whatever  business  upon  which  he  might 
embark. 

In  1863  Mr.  Shields  entered  into  business  life  as  a clerk  in 
the  Lobdell  Car  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  from  that  time 
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until  tlie  present  day  liis  history  has  been  one  of  continnons  prog- 
ress. He  had  advanced  from  one  position  to  another  in  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community  until  he  possesses  to-day 
an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1886,  the  year  in  which  he  started  in  the 
milling  and  grain  business,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  in  some 
advantageous  field  he  would  win  his  fortune,  and  so  he  was  fully 
alive  to  all  the  opportunities  which  were  to  be  afforded  him.  After 
remaining  for  four  years  in  his  first  line  of  trade,  he  began  in  a 
small  way  to  operate  in  real  estate.  In  1870  he  conducted  some 
small  building  operations  and,  in  1872,  he  started  a manufacturing 
plant  at  Woodmansie,  New  Jersey,  where  he  made  vitrified  drain 
pipes  and  brick.  He  took  the  clay  from  that  point  to  Second  and 
Greenwich  streets,  and  there  made  it  into  stove  tile,  in  which 
industry  he  soon  established  a large  trade.  In  1877,  however,  he 
closed  out  his  interests,  and  disposing  of  his  various  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  similar  operations,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  building  in  a small  way,  he  started  in  the  bnsiness  of  refining 
parafdne  oils  and  wax,  at  which  he  made  a great  success.  At  the 
same  time  he  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  coal,  lumber  and 
bnilding  materials,  and  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  trade  was 
particularly  fortunate,  before  long  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  this  industry.  Probably  Mr.  Shields’  chief  characteristic 
in  his  intense  activity,  which  will  not  permit  of  any  idle  moments, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  has  always  found  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  various  branches  of  trade,  and  the  increase  of  his  business 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  Philadelphia’s  commercial  circles,  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  State,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  leaders.  In  1885  Mr.  Shields  bought  the  Avondale 
Paper  Mill  and  Village,  which  great  enterprise  he  conducted  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  In  this  he  demonstrated,  probably  more 
thoroughly  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life,  the  thoroughness 
of  his  business  methods  and  his  originality  as  a promoter  of  great 
undertakings.  In  the  mean  time,  in  1880,  he  had  entered  exten- 
sively into  building  operations  and  was  fast  forging  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  biggest  contractors  in  Philadelphia. 
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An  idea  of  the  vast  experience  in  business  affairs  which  Mr. 
Shields  enjoyed  up  until  that  time  may  be  had  when  it  is  realized 
that  he  had  managed  and  conducted  upwards  of  half  a score  of 
widely  different  concerns,  all  of  which  were  successful.  This 
included  the  milling  and  grain  business,  the  refining  of  paraffine 
oil  and  wax,  the  coal,  lumber  and  building  materials  trade,  the 
manufacturing  of  vitrified  drain  pipe  and  fire  brick,  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  stove  tile.  In  1891  Mr.  Shields  established  the  Phil- 
adelphia Paving  and  Construction  Company,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  greatest  corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  President  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  is  also  President  of  the  Kingsessing  and  Tinicum 
Meadow  Company.  Mr.  Shields  is  a Director  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Exchange,  the  Operative  Builders’  Exchange,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  for  several  years.  His  interests 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  city  are  best  indicated  by  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  Young  Republican  Club,  and  his  powerful  influence 
is  generally  conceded.  He  has  attended  many  conventions  and 
has  presided  at  numerous  meetings.  Mr.  Shields’s  chief  interest 
is  found  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Philadelphia  Paving  and  Con- 
struction Company  and  in  the  building  of  large  edifices  and  of 
private  houses.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
asphalt  mastic  and  is  an  importer  of  rock  asphalt.  In  his  real 
estate  speculations  he  buys  and  sells  large  quantities  of  land,  on 
his  own  account,  and  he  is  the  largest  land  owner  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  a member  of  the  George  G.  Meade  Post,  the 
Manufacturers’  Club,  and  many  other  similar  organizations. 

On  October  i,  1874,  Mr.  Shields  was  married  to  Rachael 
Serrill  Gibson,  and  this  union  was  blessed  with  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  They  are  Bessie  G.,  Nora  Louise  and 
Albert  W.  Shields.  Mr.  Shields  is  a most  active  man  and  is 
to-day  numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, while  at  the  same  time  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  at  large  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  Pennsyl- 
vanians of  his  time. 


OR  more  than  half  a century  Edward  Shippen  has 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
professional  and  social  affairs  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  a thoroughly  progressive  and 
representative  Pennsylvanian  and  American  citi- 
zen of  the  highest  type  he  has  won  recognition  not  only  in  his 
native  country,  but  abroad.  The  descendant  of  a family  known 
through  two  centuries  for  their  allegiance  to  American  institutions 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  country,  he  occu- 
pies, himself,  a position  of  high  honor  and  trust  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Edward  Shippen  was  born  at  Elm  Hill,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  i6,  1823.  His  father  was  Joseph  Gallo- 
way Shippen,  who  married  Anna  Maria  Buckley.  He  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Shippen,  private  secretary  of  Governor  John 
Penn,  and  a distinguished  early  Pennsylvanian  who  served  in  the 
expedition  which  captured  Fort  Duquesne,  and  who  also  was 
secretary  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  The  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, in  fact,  has  a very  distinguished  ancestry.  He  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  under  Penn’s  charter  in  1701.  From  that  early 
period  of  continental  development  down  to  the  present  time  the 
Shippen  family  has  been  remarkable  in  Pennsylvania’s  history 
for  the  number  of  distinguished  men  it  has  given  to  the  country; 
men  who  have  attained  a high  prominence  in  professional  walks 
of  life  and  in  the  march  of  trade.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
mental  progression  is  often  the  result  of  many  generations  of  high 

breeding,  and  the  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  history  of 
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the  Shippeu  family  that  the  brilliant  mental  temperament  of  a 
father,  and  his  physical  energy,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  son. 

As  a physician,  Joseph  Galloway  Shippen,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  attained  a high  place  in  the  medical 
fraternity.  The  son,  Bdward,  however,  chose  the  Bar  and,  after  a 
thorough  education,  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1846  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  courts  and  has  ever  since  been  an 
active  practitioner.  For  more  than  half  a century  Edward  Shippen 
has  participated  in  the  legal  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  and  to-day  is 
recognized  not  alone  for  his  forensic  ability  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  but  because  of  his  high  social  qualities  and  his 
warm  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  he  has  always 
exhibited  an  active  interest,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
President  of  that  splendid  organization  for  five  years.  His  family 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  his  own 
fondness  for  the  study  of  historical  and  social  matters  have  led 
him  to  identify  himself  with  several  important  societies  bearing 
upon  these  matters.  He  is  Treasurer-General  of  the  General 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  and  a Director  of  the  Colonial  Society. 

The  problem  of  public  education  has  interested  Mr.  Shippen  for 
many  years.  A man  of  scholastic  tendencies,  he  has  always  been 
concerned  in  the  advancement  of  the  youth  of  the  land  in  educa- 
tional matters.  On  January  i,  1864,  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education,  serving  until  January 
I,  1869,  during  which  period  he  introduced  some  most  notable 
improvements,  which  largely  conduced  to  the  present  state  of  per- 
fection in  the  school  system  of  the  city.  For  many  years  prior 
to  his  election  as  President  of  the  Board  he  served  as  a member, 
displaying  an  equal  regard  for  the  success  of  the  schools.  Mr. 
Shippen  has  for  thirty  years  been  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society,  one  of  the  most  successful 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  He  has  a large  acquaint- 
ance with  South  American  affairs  and  has  been  an  extensive  trav- 
eler. In  Italy  he  is  particularly  well  known.  On  the  loth  of 
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October,  1877,  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  conferred  upon 
Edward  Sbippen  the  order  of  “ Cavalier  della  Corona  d’ltalia.” 
This  was  an  unusual  honor  and  served  to  illustrate  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Italy’s  ruler  held  the  distinguished  Philadel- 
phian. Mr.  Shippen  is  now  occupying  the  important  post  of  Con- 
sul of  Chile  and  Ecuador,  and  during  the  Centennial  Exposition 
he  was  President  of  the  Chilean  Commission. 

On  June  29,  1849,  Edward  Shippen  married  Augusta  Chaun- 
cey  Twiggs.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Levi  Twiggs,  late  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  was  killed  at  the  storming 
of  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  in  1847.  Mrs.  Shippen  is  also  a grand- 
niece of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  As  a result  of  this  mar- 
riage, which  united  two  such  distinguished  families,  three  children 
were  born:  Elizabeth  Bordley  Twiggs  Shippen,  deceased;  Francis 
Stockton  Shippen,  deceased;  and  Sarah  Burd  Shippen,  who  mar- 
ried William  W.  West,  now  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  The 
latter  had  children  as  follows:  Edward  Shippen  West,  deceased; 
Charles  William  West,  Augusta  Twiggs  Shippen  West,  William 
Whitehead  West,  Shippen  Decatur  West,  Evelyn  Nephew  West, 
and  Sarah  Shippen  West.  Although  so  active  in  the  affairs  of  his 
city  and  State,  Mr.  Shippen  is  essentially  a family  man,  and  in 
the  welfare  of  his  grandchildren  he  takes  a special  interest. 


N.  PARKER  SHORTRIDGE 


HK  mercantile  history  of  Pennsylvania  abonnds  with 
striking  examples  of  the  success  which  industry 
and  perseverance  may  achieve,  and  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  century  are  many  who  began  life  as  clerks  in 
some  commercial  house,  and  by  close  attention  to  business,  and  a 
determination  to  succeed,  arose  to  positions  of  prominence.  Nathan 
Parker  Shortridge,  one  of  the  best  known  Directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  and  a gentleman  whose  name  is 
familiar  throughout  the  entire  financial  and  commercial  world,  is 
one  of  those  who  attained  prosperity  through  the  possession  of 
these  qualities. 

Nathan  Parker  Shortridge  was  born  November  28,  1829, 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
sons  of  John  Hart  Shortridge,  a merchant  of  Portsmouth,  and  of 
Margaret  Tredick.  His  great-grandfather.  Captain  Richard  Short- 
ridge, was  commissioned  June  18,  1775,  and  served  under  Colonel 
Enoch  Poor  in  the  Continental  Army,  remaining  in  continuous 
service  until  he  died  at  Lake  Champlain,  July  8,  1776.  Mr. 
Shortridge’s  maternal  grandfather  was  Captain  Henry  Tredick,  of 
Portsmouth.  Before  he  was  a year  old,  Mr.  Shortridge’s  family 
removed  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  educated  at  the 
Dover  Academy.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  and,  after  a year’s  attendance  at  school,  began  his  life 
work.  He  entered  the  counting  house  of  David  S.  Brown  & Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  commission  houses  for  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  and  woolen  goods  then  in  the  United  States.  The 

counting  house  department  was  at  that  time  under  the  supervision 
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of  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  afterwards  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Shortridge  was  gradually  promoted 
from  one  position  to  another,  being  active  and  untiring,  and  fre- 
quently working  twelve  and  sixteen  hours  a day.  After  remaining 
twelve  years  with  David  S.  Brown  & Company,  Mr.  Shortridge 
determined  to  go  into  business  himself.  He,  with  George  F.  Pea- 
body and  George  W.  Harris  as  general  partners,  and  J.  W.  King, 
Charles  S.  Peaslee  and  William  Woodnut  as  special  partners,  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  George  F.  Peabody  & Company,  and  carried  on 
a similar  business,  confining  themselves,  however,  to  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  printed  calicoes.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  George 
F.  Peabody  and  the  three  special  partners  retired,  Mr.  Shortridge, 
in  1864,  organizing  the  firm  of  Harris,  Shortridge  & Company,  as 
successors  of  the  old  firm,  with  George  W.  Harris,  Edward  P. 
Borden  and  James  H.  Peabody.  In  1867  this  was  succeeded  by 
Shortridge,  Borden  & Company,  from  which  Mr.  Shortridge  retired 
in  1877,  partners  continuing  the  business  under  the  old  firm 
name.  Having  devoted  over  thirty  years  to  active  business,  during 
which  time  he  had  advanced  to  the  front  rank  among  Philadelphia 
merchants,  Mr.  Shortridge  spent  five  months,  in  1878,  in  European 
travel,  this  being  the  first  real  vacation  he  had  ever  taken. 

In  1867  N.  Parker  Shortridge  was  elected  a Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank ; he  served  on  the  committee,  with 
Henry  D.  Welsh  and  Thomas  G.  Flood,  which  secured  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  elected  a Director;  and,  in  1868,  he  was 
chosen  a Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inland 
Transportation,  and,  since  the  death  of  Henry  Winsor,  in  1889, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Board.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
a Director  of  the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He 
has  been  appointed  on  the  Road  and  Incidental  Committee,  and 
is  now  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Insurance 
Committee,  and  a Manager  of  the  trust  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
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securities,  created  in  1878.  He  is  also  Trustee  of  the  company’s 
general  and  consolidated  mortgages,  and  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad  sinking  funds.  He  is  a Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  road,  which  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Southern  Line.  He  is  a Director  of  the  West 
Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Company,  a Director  of  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  a director  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  a Director  of  the  Manor  Real  Bstate  and 
Trust  Company,  and  of  many  other  corporations.  He  is  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Brie  Railroad  Company,  and  President  of 
the  Trenton  Delaware  Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  Shortridge,  aside  from  his  business  successes,  has  occupied 
a notable  position  in  connection  with  public  duties.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Bxposition,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  in  securing  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  acting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Dry-Goods.  In  1873,  when  the  United 
States  Board  of  Finance  was  organized,  he  was  elected  a member, 
serving  until  the  Board  finally  closed  its  affairs  in  1893.  Mr. 
Shortridge  is  a Manager  of  the  Merchants’  Fund,  one  of  Philadel- 
phia’s greatest  charities.  In  1881  he  was  elected  a Trustee  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Insurance  Company ; in  1890  the  President  Judges 
of  the  Philadelphia  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  appointed  him  a Man- 
ager of  the  Western  Saving  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  warm  friend,  John  Price 
Wetherill.  Mr.  Shortridge  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
Bngland  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  served  as  a Director 
and  Vice-President.  He  is  a Director  in  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  having  been  chosen  on  February  4,  1897. 

In  1853  Mr.  Shortridge  married  Blizabeth  J.  Rundlet,  daughter 
of  John  S.  Rundlet,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  has  for  some 
years  resided  at  Wynnewood,  near  Philadelphia,  at  his  country 
home  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In  April,  i860,  he  was  elected  a Vestryman 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Senior  Warden  four 
years  later,  and  Lay  Deputy  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  since. 


HE  press  is  recognized — and  it  lias  proved  its  right 
to  be  so  considered — as  a most  powerful  engine 
of  civilization ; a potent  agent  of  reform,  an  irre- 
sistible ally  of  education,  and  a tremendous 
recorder  and  maker  of  history — more  than  ever 
true  in  these  closing  days  of  the  century.  The  vast  influence 
that  is  wielded  by  a largely  circulated  newspaper  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  He  who  controls,  or  directs,  the  utterances 
of  a great  journal,  who  moulds  and  shapes  its  policy,  who  is  the 
authority  which  pulses  its  columns — to  him  has  been  entrusted  a 
high  ofi&ce,  a noble  trust.  A newspaper  must  rise  superior  to  the 
mere  money-making  element  which  enters  into  all  business  enter- 
prises; the  editor  or  publisher  has  a duty  to  the  public  that  must 
always  be  conscientiously  considered,  and  absolutely  regarded. 
This  is  the  true  ideal  of  journalism,  and  it  is  the  one  held  by 
William  M.  Singerly,  the  directing  head  of  The  Philadelphia 
Record.  He  was  once  asked  to  what  special  point  he  attributed 

the  success  of  the  Record.  “ Above  all  else  to  the  Record'' s truth- 
fulness,” he  replied.  “ We  have  always  adhered  to  the  right  as 
that  right  honestly  appeared  to  us.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  always  been  right,  but  the  Record  has  been  found  every 
time  upon  the  side  that  the  people  have  indorsed  in  the  moments 
of  calm  reflection.  And  I believe  the  people  are  always  right 
after  the  excitement  of  a crisis  has  subsided  and  the  public  mind 
has  an  opportunity  to  think  calmly.  In  the  recent  street  railway 
troubles  in  Philadelphia,  the  Record  stood  for  law  and  order,  and 
it  was  for  law  and  order  that  the  public  stood  when  the  public 
excitement  had  subsided.” 
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William  Miskey  Singerly  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Singerly,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  giving  to  that  city  its  admirable  street  railway  systems. 
After  graduating  from  the  Central  High  School  in  1850,  young 
Singerly  spent  ten  years  in  a commission  house.  Afterwards,  for 
a time,  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  direction  of  his  street  car 
lines,  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  business  as 
a commission  merchant.  He  was  recalled,  however,  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  given  the  management  of  the  Germantown  Passenger 
Railway  Company.  His  success  here  was  marked;  he  profitably 
extended  its  system,  and  eventually  disposed  of  it  upon  highly 
advantageous  terms.  From  youth,  Mr.  Singerly  has  been  a Demo- 
crat ; he  was  in  early  manhood  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party, 
and  was  ever  seeking  to  promote  its  interests.  His  influence  for 
the  party’s  good  became  more  powerful,  when,  in  1877,  he  purchased 
The  Philadelphia  Record^  then  a weakling  newspaper  with  a circu- 
lation of  scarcely  6,000.  He  strengthened  every  department,  added 
many  new  ones,  introduced  aggressive  methods,  trebled  its  news 
facilities,  and  reduced  the  price  to  one  cent  per  copy — thus 
making  it  the  pioneer  daily  morning  newspaper  of  America. 
From  its  mere  6,000  of  1877,  its  circulation  has  reached  the 
tremendous  output  of  about  175,000  copies  daily,  and  of  about 
130,000  on  Sundays.  This  really  remarkable  success  in  journalism 
was  achieved  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  an  uncom- 
promisingly Democratic  newspaper  in  a Republican  stronghold, 
and  that  Mr.  Singerly,  as  a tariff  reformer,  has  unceasingly  antag- 
onized the  protection  theories  of  a State  in  which  high  tariff  duties 
are  the  most  strenuously  upheld.  He  has  always  championed 
a sweeping  reduction  in  the  tarifl"  duties,  especially  on  the  raw 
materials  of  industry,  believing  that  only  in  this  way  can  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  best  prosper  and  have  the  foreign  markets 
opened  to  them.  The  Record  has  valiantly  led  the  battle  in  many 
reform  movements,  and  has  been  rigorous  in  its  enmity  to  shams 
and  official  frauds. 

While  the  Record  may  be  considered  the  enterprise  in  which 
Mr.  Singerly  takes  the  greatest  pride,  yet  it  is  but  one  of  many 
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diversified  interests  wliicli  have  claimed  liis  time,  attention  and 
capital.  No  man  has  done  more  towards  making  Philadelphia  the 
“ City  of  Homes  ” that  it  is,  for  through  his  extensive  real  estate 
operations  over  a thousand  dwellings  have  been  erected ; while  he 
also  built  a magnificent  home  for  his  newspaper,  and  to  him  is 
also  due  the  ^superb  triple  building  on  Chestnut  Street  above 
Seventh.  In  1887  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishing  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank,  of  which  Ex-Governor  Pattison 
was  the  first  President.  Four  years  later  he  was  himself  called  to 
its  Presidency,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  same  position  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Trust  and  Savings  Fund  Company.  In  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  his  name  is  identified  with  two  of  the  largest 
paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  country,  which  for  years  supplied  not 
only  the  paper  needed  for  his  own  journal,  but  for  other  large 
concerns  as  well.  He  has  taken  a keen  interest  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  his  herd  of  fine  Holstein  cattle  was  noted,  and 
made  his  farm  at  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  County,  a centre  of 
attraction,  as  was  likewise  his  stock  farm  in  Elkton,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Singerly  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  no  man  is  better  known  throughout  the  Democratic  circles  of 
the  State  than  he.  In  the  Presidential  campaigns  in  which  Grover 
Cleveland  was  a candidate,  he  was  particularly  aggressive,  and 
supported  him  with  vigor  and  force.  In  1894  he  was  unanimously 
made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  entered  with 
great  energy  into  the  campaign  that  followed.  He  spoke  in  nearly 
every  county  of  the  State,  and  in  all  made  over  seventy  speeches. 
The  natural  Republican  majority  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  was 
too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  General  Hastings  was  elected.  In 
1896,  although  a Presidential  Elector  upon  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Mr.  Singerly  repudiated  the  free  silver  nominees  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  and  gave  his  support  to  Palmer  and  Buckner,  the 
candidates  of  the  Sound  Money  Democrats.  For  over  ten  years 
Mr.  Singerly  has  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park,  and  he  devotes  considerable  time  to  making  that  famous 
pleasure  ground  attractive  to  the  masses. 


AIIvROAD  enterprise  is  in  a great  degree  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity 
wbicb  has  come  to  the  Keystone  State  within  the 
past  few  decades.  Of  the  great  corporations  whose 
efforts  in  extending  their  lines  to  the  centres  of 
the  natural  resources  of  timber,  coal  and  iron,  have  conduced  so 
much  to  the  bringing  about  of  this  most  favorable  industrial  con- 
dition, none  have  been  more  largely  instrumental  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  whose  vast  system  penetrates  to  the  most  remote 
recesses  of  the  Commonwealth  and  bears  the  wealth  of  mine  and 
forest  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company’s  present  progress,  however,  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  patient  elfort  and  thought  by  the  bright  and  energetic  men 
whom  it  has  enlisted  in  its  service. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  company,  ROBERT  WiLEiAM  Smith, 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  iith  day  of  April,  1836.  His 
father  was  William  Alexander  Smith,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1795.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  review  was  Sarah  Bmlen  Grif&tts, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  families 
of  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  born  on  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1798.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Powel  Grif&tts,  M.  D., 
who  was  an  eminent  physician  of  the  old  school,  and,  a century 
ago,  one  of  the  best  known  medical  practitioners  of  Philadelphia. 
His  wife,  and  the  grandmother  of  Robert  W.  Smith,  was  Mary 
Fishboume,  a member  of  a distinguished  Pennsylvania  family. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Robert  Smith,  an  of&cer  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  whose  wife  was  Rebecca  Hobart.  Robert  W. 
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Sini til’s  early  education  was  obtained  in  New  York,  tbe  city  of 
his  birth,  where  he  was  a student  at  the  Washington  Institute,  of 
which  Dr.  H.  K.  Porter  was  then  the  distinguished  principal. 
His  father  dying  in  1845,  however,  the  family  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  son’s  scholastic  training  was  continued  at  the 
well  known  Faires’  Classical  Institute,  following  which  a course 
was  taken  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia, 
an  institution  then  presided  over  by  Rev.  G.  Emlen  Hare. 

In  January,  1851,  Robert  W.  Smith  entered  the  railway  world 
as  an  ofiS.ce  boy  with  Leech  & Company’s  Rail  and  Canal  Trans- 
portation Company,  at  their  Philadelphia  ofiSce.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  year  1865,  all  the  while  steadily  gaining  knowledge  and 
experience  and  advancing  himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  employers. 
In  the  latter  year,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  Trans- 
portation Company,  he  was  appointed  as  its  Eastern  Superintendent, 
with  his  residence  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  With  this  cor- 
poration he  remained  for  a term  of  seven  years,  in  1871  resigning 
to  accept,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  Treas- 
urership  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  making 
his  residence  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  American  Steamship 
Company,  a position  for  which  his  previous  experience  in  similar 
positions  had  abundantly  qualified  him.  He,  thereupon,  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  accepted  these  positions,  which  he  still  holds, 
although  since  the  cessation  of  the  company’s  active  operations, 
his  duties  therein  have  been  merely  nominal.  In  April,  1885,  Mr. 
Smith  entered  the  service  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  as  its  Treasurer.  His  success  in  this  position  led  to 
his  being  tendered  a similar  post  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1887,  his  connection  with  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  of  course,  ceasing  on 
his  accepting  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  offer.  Besides 
his  connection  with  the  latter  corporation,  Mr.  Smith  is  also  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  the  Junction 
Railroad  Company,  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Com- 
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pany  and  of  the  thirteen  subsidiary  companies  operated  by  these 
roads. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Art  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Director  and  Trustee  in  various  corporations  and 
associations. 

His  patriotic  ancestry  also  makes  him  eligible  to  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  he  is  a member;  and  it 
is  a matter  of  special  pride  that  his  grandfather  served  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  his  father  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his 
two  brothers  in  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1865,  to 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Austin,  who  died  on  the  4th  day  of  October, 
1872.  On  the  3d  day  of  June,  1878,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Moore  Penington,  the  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Lewis  Penington.  Grace  Austin  Smith,  his  only  child, 
is  a daughter  of  his  first  wife. 
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HK  Diamond  State  was  the  birthplace  of  one  who  is 
now  enrolled  among  the  brightest  and  best  of 
Pennsylvania’s  prominent  men,  and  althongh  it 
was  in  Delaware  that  Elias  P.  Smithers  first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  the  Keystone  State  it  was  which 
furnished  him  with  his  education  in  the  law,  and  afforded  him 
the  opportunities  to  rise  to  his  present  successes. 

Elias  Primrose  Smithers  was  born  in  1843,  in  Milford, 
Sussex  County,  Delaware.  His  father,  Elias  Smithers,  was  a sea 
captain  and  a leading  citizen  of  Milford,  having  twice  been  elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  that  district.  The  son  received  from  his 
father  and  mother  the  sterling  qualities  of  two  sturdy  races,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.  From  1700  or  thereabout  his  forefathers  had  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Milford,  and  had  given  to  the  State  some 
of  its  best  citizens.  The  boy  received  his  schooling  in  the  Milford 
Academy,  leaving  his  studies  at  fifteen,  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Philadelphia.  He  here  continued  his  education  for  a year  or 
two,  preparatory  to  taking  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  then 
entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
early  youth  it  had  been  understood  that  he  was  to  adopt  a pro- 
fessional career;  his  own  inclinations  and  his  father’s  wishes 
alike  directing  him  towards  that  course.  While  at  the  University 
he  read  law  in  the  office  of  William  E.  Littleton,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  Select  Council,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  several  terms,  and  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1873.  In  1869  Mr.  Smithers  graduated  from  the  University 
with  honors,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For 
two  years  he  remained  with  Mr.  Littleton,  and  it  was  while  in 
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the  office  of  that  eminent  lawyer  that  the  practice  of  the  younger 
man  received  the  bent  that  gave  it  its  present  tone.  Mr.  Little- 
ton’s practice  was  largely  in  real  estate  and  other  Orphans’  Court 
cases,  and  Mr.  Smithers,  who  followed  in  his  preceptor’s  steps, 
has  to-day  just  such  a practice  as  that  from  which  he  received 
his  younger  training.  In  1871  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own  at 
124  South  Sixth  Street,  iu  which  he  remained  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  when  he  removed  to  219  South  Sixth  Street,  his  practice, 
meanwffiile,  assuming  slowly  but  steadily  its  present  proportions. 
For  the  last  year  or  so  he  has  had  his  quarters  in  the  Franklin 
Building,  at  Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets. 

Mr.  Smithers’  first  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  the 
politics  of  the  city  and  nation  was  aroused  when  he  lacked  several 
years  of  being  of  age.  From  the  first  he  was  a steadfast  Repub- 
lican and,  soon  after  reaching  his  majority,  launched  into  political 
life  as  an  active  party  worker.  His  first  public  position  was  achieved 
in  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  City  Solicitor,  General 
Charles  H.  T.  Collis  being  then  the  chief  counsel  for  the  city’s  inter- 
ests, and  Robert  N.  Willson — Judge  Willson  to-day — his  first  assist- 
ant. The  character  of  his  work  in  this  office  gradually  increased  in 
importance,  but,  in  1881,  impelled  by  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
private  practice,  he  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  Solicitor  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  own  legal  business.  He  was  elected  to 
Common  Council  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward  in  1883,  and  was 
returned  regularly  to  that  office  at  the  end  of  each  term  until  his 
resignation.  His  first  committee  work  was  as  a member  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  an  appointment  in  which  he  put  his  legal 
experience  to  excellent  use,  so  well,  indeed,  that  he  was  rapidly 
promoted  in  those  grades  of  committee  work  in  which  his  knowl- 
edge of  real  estate  law  could  be  used  with  advantage,  and,  in  1886, 
he  was  appointed  to  his  first  chairmanship,  that  of  the  Highways 
Committee.  After  several  years  service  here,  he  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  continued  in  this  important 
office  until  his  resignation.  In  1894  he  was  nominated  for  Register 
of  Wills.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Smithers  demonstrated  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  in  the  political  field  in  Philadelphia  more  thor- 
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ouglily  than  at  any  previous  time  in  his  career.  Not  alone  the 
members  of  his  own  party,  but  many  independent  voters  realized 
that  his  rare  business  capacities,  his  excellent  judgment,  and  his 
foresight  as  an  executive  official,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
for  which  he  was  proposed.  Accordingly  he  was  elected  in  the  fall 
of  1894  by  a handsome  majority  to  that  important  post,  and  he 
continued  to  be  Register  of  Wills  until  1898.  In  this  office  Mr. 
Smithers  gave  evidence  of  the  same  marked  ability  for  the  transac- 
tion of  municipal  affairs  on  strict  business  lines  as  characterized 
his  other  official  terms  prior  to  his  election  as  Register. 

Mr.  Smithers  has  never  been  actively  associated  with  any  busi- 
ness interests  save  those  of  his  own  practice,  lack  of  time  making 
such  a diversion  impossible.  However,  he  is  a Director  in  the 
City  Trust  Company.  In  1886  he  became  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union  Republican  Club,  of  the  Con- 
tinental Club  and  the  Columbia  Club.  In  these  organizations  Mr. 
Smithers  is  honored  and  respected  as  a member  of  the  most  desir- 
able character,  and  in  their  welfare  he  displays  considerable  inter- 
est. While  he  finds  but  little  time  for  social  diversion,  yet  among 
his  many  associates  he  is  highly  popular,  having  won  a reputation 
for  kindliness  and  geniality  second  only  to  that  he  has  acquired  as 
a man  of  exceptional  business  and  official  capacity. 

In  1870  he  married  Miss  Anna  L.  Mason,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  U.  Mason,  a well-known  Philadelphian,  and  his  home-life 
is  truly  happy  and  delightful. 


HE  story  of  Jolin  B.  Stetson’s  life  is  one  that,  like 
Franklin’s,  must  always  be  an  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  every  young  American  wbo  enters 
tke  world’s  struggle  the  architect  of  bis  own  fortune. 
Like  Franklin,  be  bad  only  a sound  training  for 
bis  foundation  and  invincible  determination  and  strength  of  char- 
acter for  bis  arms  and  tools.  The  whole  world  was  bis  building 
material.  To-day  bis  finished  work — if  the  word  finished  may  be 
applied  to  a structure  that  is  still  growing  steadily  larger  and 
broader — is  the  great,  happy  village  of  factories,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions and  contented  workmen’s  homes  that  clusters  round  the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  the 
world-wide  fame  that  has  crowned  his  business  enterprise  and  the 
fortune  that  has  made  possible  the  thorough  system  of  charities 
and  improvement  clubs  which  it  is  his  one  pleasure  to  provide 
for  his  employes.  The  sale  of  his  product  in  every  mart  of  the 
world,  civilized  or  savage,  has  spread  the  fame  of  American  enter- 
prise and  of  Philadelphia’s  manufacturing  industries. 

John  B.  Stetson  was  born  in  Orange,  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  May  5,  1830,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Stetson,  a hatter. 
Little  hatters’  shops  in  those  days  were  as  common  as  blacksmiths’ 
forges,  and  the  hatter’s  trade  was  of  a corresponding  dignity. 
The  boy  learned  his  father’s  trade,  learned  everything  that  his 
father  could  teach  him — not  very  much  as  formal  education  goes, 
but  solid  and  earnest,  honest  and  confident,  for  those  were  the 
traits  of  his  father’s  sturdy  English  character.  In  January,  1865, 
when  he  was  already  well  in  the  precious  years  of  his  younger 
manhood,  he  was  still  a simple  hatter,  and  his  fortune  was  still 
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before  him.  It  was  high  time  for  a move,  so  breaking  the  ties 
that  had  held  him  in  filial  service  in  his  father’s  shop,  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  with  no  capital  save  his  skill  and  enterprise.  He 
did  not  have  money  enough  to  be  a hat  maker;  he  could  only 
open  a single  small  room  at  Seventh  and  Callowhill  streets.  The 
profits  were  hoarded  carefully,  for  the  business  had  no  capital. 
The  start,  particularly  under  such  circumstances,  is  always  the 
hardest  part  of  a business  career.  Soon  he  was  a manufacturer, 
the  business  grew  beyond  its  quarters,  and  in  less  than  a year, 
larger  ones  were  taken  on  Fourth  Street,  above  Chestnut.  Before 
long  Stetson  hats  were  in  nearly  every  retail  store  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  simply  a tenant  in  the  Fourth  Street  building,  but  he 
added  another  story  at  his  own  expense  to  meet  the  enlargement 
of  his  business.  Two  years  after  the  start  the  firm  name  became 
John  B.  Stetson  & Company,  and  in  two  years  more  the  young 
manufacturer  proudly  recorded  in  his  book  a business  of  $80,000 
for  the  year.  Seven  years  after  the  start  another  move  was 
necessary.  The  Fourth  Street  building  was  too  small,  and  Mr. 
Stetson  moved  to  Fourth  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  where  he 
laid  the  first  stones  of  the  manufacturing  community  that  bears 
his  name.  Its  happiness  is  one  of  the  results  of  his  business 
sagacity.  The  Stetson  hats,  pushed  by  his  enterprise,  are  sold 
nearly  everywhere  on  the  globe.  His  workmen  are  never  unem- 
ployed, for  come  what  troubles  there  will,  there  is  always  a market 
somewhere  for  their  product.  The  pay-rolls  of  the  factory  are 
half  a million  dollars  yearly,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
is  $2,500,000.  There  are  more  than  a thousand  operatives,  and 
none  of  them,  by  the  way,  is  a member  of  a trade  union.  Mr. 
Stetson  has  little  faith  in  the  good  effects  of  such  organizations, 
but  by  the  various  societies  of  which  he  is  the  father  he  has 
brought  real  benefits  to  his  employes.  There  is  no  “ nursing  ” in 
the  clubs  and  associations.  “Help  him  to  help  himself”  is  his 
attitude  towards  his  employe.  The  foundation  of  the  family 
interest  in  the  Stetson  factory  is  the  apprentice  system.  The 
cluster  of  organized  aids  to  the  workingmen  and  their  families 

includes  a building  and  loan  association  which  has  been  of  great 
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aid  to  the  employes,  a social  union  modeled  after  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  a beneficial  association,  a library  and  read- 
ing room,  a Sunday-school  of  2000  scholars,  a kindergarten,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  employes  are  taught  every  afternoon,  a 
militia  battalion  of  four  companies  under  the  National  Guard  regu- 
lations, a gymnasium,  and  a dispensary  public  hospital.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Stetson  is  the  nominal  head,  but  each  is  in  charge  of  an 
efficient  lieutenant.  Such  institutions  as  can  be  made  are  self-sup- 
porting, but  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  perpetuation  of  all 
after  his  death.  The  institution  widest  in  its  benevolent  effect  is 
the  Union  Mission  Hospital,  which  was  started  as  a dispensary,  but 
which  has  been  broadened  in  its  scope  until  its  dispensary  opera- 
ting rooms  and  wards  are  free  to  all  sufferers  from  disease  and 
accidents.  More  than  20,000  patients  are  treated  there  every  year, 
the  staff  including  thirty-four  physicians.  Kminent  surgeons  have 
pronounced  its  equipment  perfect.  When  Mr.  Stetson  became  inter- 
ested in  certain  property  in  De  Land,  Florida,  in  1886,  he  learned 
of  the  difficulties  of  a school  which  had  been  founded  some  time 
before,  but  which,  for  lack  of  support,  bade  fair  to  prove  a failure. 
The  needed  help  was  not  withheld;  Mr.  Stetson  supplied  both  the 
money  and  the  sound  business  j°udgment  that  were  lacking,  and 
the  school  prospered.  He  became  a Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  spite  of  his  protest,  saw  the  board 
give  his  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  now  the  John  B.  Stetson 
University  and  possesses  buildings  that  cost  more  than  $100,000, 
a faculty  of  twenty-two,  and  an  enrollment  of  260  pupils.  He 
is  as  well  known  in  De  Land,  where  he  spends  several  months 
of  each  year,  as  he  is  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  Ashbourne,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  has  his  country  home.  His  philanthropy  takes 
in  the  smaller  charities  as  well  as  the  larger,  and  he  is  on  the 
board  of  several  modest  societies  for  doing  good,  among  them  the 
Norris  Street  Woman’s  Hospital,  in  Kensington.  He  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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AST  coal  fields  and  great  forests  are  among  Penn- 
sylvania’s greatest  natural  treasures.  To  tlie 
development  of  tliese  tlie  State,  in  a large  degree, 
owes  its  wonderful  prosperity,  and  of  tlie  indomit- 
able and  sagacious  men  whose  enterprise  has 
made  this  result  possible,  few  are  more  prominent  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography. 

Jacob  C.  Stineman,  of  South  Fork,  was  born  April  9,  1842, 
in  Richland,  now  Adams  Township,  Cambria  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Stineman  and  Mary  Croyle. 
His  ancestry  consists  almost  entirely  of  that  sturdy  German  stock 
which  has  contributed  so  much  brain  and  brawn  to  the  develop- 
ment of  interior  Pennsylvania’s  vast  resources.  His  great-grand- 
parents came  to  this  country  about  the  close  of  the  last  or  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  and  settled  in  Cambria  County, 
where  the  family  has  ever  since  resided.  His  father  having  been 
a hard-working  but  solid  and  substantial  farmer,  Mr.  Stineman 
spent  his  vacations  at  work  at  such  labor  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a boy  upon  a farm  when  not  attending  the  schools  in  his 
neighborhood.  Of  a studious  temperament  and  devoted  to  his 
books,  he  made  such  remarkable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  nearby  public  schools.  Here,  for  four 
winters,  he  taught  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  upon  his  father’s  farm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Stineman,  just  coming  into  sturdy  manhood,  and 
being  possessed  of  an  ardent  and  intense  patriotism,  shouldered  a 

musket  and  marched  to  the  defense  of  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
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enlisting  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eiglitli  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  First  Brigade,  P'irst  Division,  Fiftli  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  with  an  honorable  record 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  internecine  struggle  and  was  with 
the  Federal  Army  on  the  celebrated  field  of  Appomattox,  where 
the  overthrow  of  the  South  was  practically  completed  when  Fee 
surrendered  his  army  to  the  victorious  Unionists.  The  war  over, 
he  returned  to  the  quieter  but  more  fruitful  avocations  of  farming, 
lumbering  and  working  as  a common  laborer  in  the  coal  mines. 
And  here  is  the  great  secret  of  his  success.  No  task  was  too 
arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  With  a fidelity  and  a zeal  that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  failure,  he  worked  his  way  steadily  up 
the  industrial  ladder.  Bach  advancement  was  fully  earned,  and 
from  laborer  to  foreman,  from  foreman  to  superintendent  and  from 
superintendent  to  owner  were  steps  that  were  not  taken  in  a day. 
Unremitting  toil  and  close  attention  to  details  brought  their 
reward,  and,  in  1873,  Mr.  Stineman  began  operating  coal  mines 
on  his  own  account.  His  early  training  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  by  its  aid,  coupled  with  a keen  understanding  and  a goodly 
stock  of  business  tact  and  judgment,  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  operators  in  the  bituminous  field  and  the  owner 
of  large  tracts  of  very  valuable  coal  lands.  He  is  President  of  the 
Stineman  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  a Director  in  the  Citizens’ 
National  Bank,  one  of  Johnstown’s  foremost  financial  institutions, 
a Director  in  the  South  Fork  Water  Company,  besides  being  con- 
nected to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  with  almost  every  progressive 
movement  and  industrial  enterprise  in  Cambria  County. 

Always  a stalwart  and  enthusiastic  Republican  and  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  his  party  on  all  great  national  questions  and,  being 
a firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  protection  and  sound  money, 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in  political  affairs,  and,  being  so  promi- 
nent in  the  business  and  social  life  of  his  section,  many  public 
honors  have  naturally  come  to  him.  He  has  served  as  School 
Director  for  eighteen  years  and  was  on  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  1884.  In  1885  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Cambria  County,  but  as  the 
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county  was  heavily  Democratic,  lie  met  with  a defeat.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  in  1888,  he  again  accepted  the  candidacy  for  the 
office,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  county  was  still  Democratic, 
his  personal  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  was  triumphantly 
elected  by  a majority  of  691,  and  was  serving  as  Sheriff  during  the 
disastrous  Johnstown  flood.  In  1889  he  was  a Delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention  and,  in  1891  and  1892,  was  Repub- 
lican County  Chairman.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
for  the  session  of  1893,  serving  on  the  committees  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Fish  and  Game,  Iron  and  Coal,  Judiciary  Local  and 
Mines  and  Mining.  So  thoroughly  did  his  course  meet  with  the 
approval  of  his  constituents  that  he  was  re-elected  for  the  session 
of  1895,  serving  on  the  committees  of  Appropriations,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Iron  and  Coal,  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Printing.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1896,  from  the  Thirty-fifth  Sena- 
torial District,  serving  with  honor  and  distinction  during  the 
session  of  1897  on  the  committees  on  Appropriations,  Agriculture, 
Legislative  Apportionment,  Mines  and  Mining,  Railroads,  Street 
Passenger  Railways  and  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Mr. 
Stineman  has  served  his  State  and  party  with  such  conspicuous 
zeal  and  intelligence  that  further  honors  will  doubtless  come  to  him. 

He  was  married  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1866,  to  Miss 
Ella  Varner.  He  has  six  children,  Albert  Meade,  Washington 
Irving,  Harvey  Cameron,  Nettie  May,  Oliver  Morton  and  Jacob 
Wilbur.  At  present,  Mr.  Stineman  devotes  almost  all  his  time 
that  is  not  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public  to  farming  and  to 
his  extensive  coal  mining  interests. 


W men  are  more  honored  and  esteemed  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  than  Mayer  SuezbERGER, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
No.  2,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  having  been  bom  on  June  22,  1843, 
Heidelsheim.  His  father,  Abraham  Sulzberger,  himself  a man  of 
scholarship,  was  in  his  day  prominent  as  a leader  in  the  religious 
and  charitable  life  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Philadelphia.  He  came 
with  his  family  to  this  country  in  1849,  and  having  at  once  settled 
in  that  city  continued  his  residence  there  until  his  death  in  1886. 
Mayer  received  a common  school  education,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Central  High  School  in  1859,  after  proving  himself  a 
particularly  apt  pupil. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  school,  however,  much 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects  other  than  those 
there  taught.  There  already  was  developed  in  his  mind  that 
interest  in  matters  literary,  theological,  scientific  and  philosophic 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  source  of  the  highest  pleasure. 
After  graduating  from  school,  though  his  ambition  was  ultimately 
to  become  a lawyer,  he  at  first  took  a situation  as  a bookkeeper, 
which  position  he  held  for  about  two  years.  The  experience  of 
commercial  methods  thus  acquired  has  been  useful  in  his  subse- 
quent career.  In  1862  he  registered  as  a student  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Moses  A.  Dropsie,  Hsq.,  a corporation  lawyer  of  wide 
and  varied  interests.  While  fitting  himself  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  for  a while  taught  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  September,  1865,  and  at  once  entered  into  an  active  practice 
which  speedily  became  extended  and  various. 
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Tlie  logical  and  analytical  mold  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
qnickly  and  snrely  to  recognize  governing  principles  and  essential 
circumstances  amid  the  mass  of  trivial  and  irrelevant  detail,  which 
is  usually  appurtenant  to  the  subject  of  litigation  as  it  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  attorney.  This,  together  with  his  energy  and 
industry,  his  power  of  hard  and  accurate  thinking,  and  the  varied 
knowledge  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matters  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  early  secured  for  him  the  respect  of  his  fellows  at  the 
Bar,  a respect  to  which  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  his  inter- 
course with  his  brethren,  and  his  unswerving  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  added  universal  esteem  and  liking. 

As  a forensic  speaker,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  vital  human 
interest  which  he  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  law  before  the  Court,  or  of  fact  in  his  addresses  to 
the  jury.  His  oratory  seldom  appeals  to  the  prejudices  or  passions 
of  his  hearers,  and  as  seldom  fails  of  enlisting  their  thoughtful 
attention.  While  profound  in  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
law,  he  was  not,  as  practitioner,  nor  is  he  as  a judge,  pre-eminently 
a bookman.  He  possesses  keen  powers  of  observation,  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  practical  judgment  by  which, 
in  the  busy,  exacting  and  often  hurried  life  of  the  active  lawyer 
or  the  trial  judge,  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  turned  to  proper 
account. 

His  professional  advancement  was  rapid.  He  became,  within 
a few  years  of  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  a prominent  and  then  a 
leading  attorney.  He  remained  in  practice  for  a period  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  until,  in  1894,  with  the  approbation  of  the  many 
citizens  who  were  familiar  with  his  high  qualities,  and  at  the 
earnest  demand  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  put 
forward  as  a candidate  for,  and  was  elected  to  the  Judgeship,  then 
vacant,  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No.  2. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  he  had  achieved  a degree 
of  professional  eminence  in  which  he  stood  almost  without  a peer. 
It  is  scarcely  more  than  a literal  truth  to  say  that,  for  the  ten  or 
fifteen  preceding  years,  no  largely  important  case  of  local  origin 
found  its  way  through  the  courts  without  Mr.  Sulzberger’s  partic- 
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ipation  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  at  least  at  some  stage  of  its 
progress.  He  was  of  especial  force  as  a constitutional  lawyer.  To 
his  brilliant  efforts  may  be  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  the  legisla- 
tion attempting  to  empower  creditors,  after  the  recovery  of  judg- 
ment, to  subject  their  defaulting  debtors  to  inquisitorial  question 
and  self-accusation.  His  address  before  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
on  behalf  of  the  Magistrates  of  Philadelphia  County  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation  of  the  State  Treasury  was  marked  by  profound 
and  cogent  reasoning.  He  made  a masterly  argument  upon  an 
important  constitutional  principle  in  the  case  of  H.  H.  Yard,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  citizen  were  involved.  He  was  of  counsel 
for  the  Elevated  Railroad  companies  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  city  streets.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
innumerable  matters  of  great  moment  in  which  his  services  have 
been  invoked.  He  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  mental  and  physical 
health  when  he  became  a Judge,  and  since  his  advent  npon  the 
Bench  he  has,  in  the  breadth,  solidity  and  lucidity  of  his  pur- 
poses and  opinions,  fully  sustained  his  reputation  as  a jnrist  of 
great  abilities. 

Jndge  Sulzberger  has  remained  unmarried.  He  is  a Repub- 
lican in  politics,  but  has  never  heretofore  held  office.  He  is, 
however,  a progressive  and  public  spirited  citizen.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  literary,  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  institntions,  as  well  of  the  general  community 
as  of  those  of  his  own  Church  (the  Jewish).  In  his  earlier  days 
at  the  Bar  he  gave  some  of  his  time  to  the  advancement  of  Jewish 
journalism.  He  is  said  to  possess  the  finest  private  library  in 
Philadelphia,  and  upon  some  lines  of  research  his  collection  of 
books  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  country. 

Being  a student  and  thinker,  he  spends  in  his  library  the 
greater  portion  of  his  leisure,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  him  know  his  original  and 
powerful  mind  to  be  well  stored  with  the  fruits  of  many  years  of 
scholarly  cultivation. 


COTCH  ancestry  is  conspicuous  in  every  field  of 
American  development,  and  in  Pennsylvania’s 
industrial  progress  tlie  descendants  of  tlie  land  of 
tlie  thistle  and  the  heather  have  played  an  import- 
ant part.  In  1771  Alexander  Thomson  sailed 
from  Seotland  and  settled  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Thomson  family  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  has 
given  to  the  State  some  of  its  most  potent  factors  in  both  business 
and  professional  life.  Among  his  children  was  a son,  Alexander, 
who,  after  winning  distinetion  at  the  Bar  of  the  State,  represented 
his  district  in  Congress  from  1824  to  1826.  He  afterwards  became 
Judge  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  District  and  subsequently  Professor 
of  Law  in  Marshall  College.  One  of  his  sons  was  Frank  Thomson, 
the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  did  not  inherit  the  paternal 
taste  for  the  law,  but  had  a bend  of  energy  in  another  direetion 
which  eventually  brought  him  to  suceess  in  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  important  positions  possible  to  hold — the  Presideney 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Frank  Thomson  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
July  5,  1841.  His  rudimentary  and  elassical  education  was  received 
at  the  Chambersburg  Academy.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
instruction.  A four  years’  course  of  training  in  this  great  school 
of  applied  science  graduated  him  a mechanical  engineer,  who  eould 
build  a locomotive  through  every  stage  of  the  progress,  from  the 
erude  iron  to  the  finished  engine  on  the  rails,  while  it  also  fitted 
him  to  operate,  as  engineman,  the  product  of  his  own  skill.  It 
required  little  time  for  Col.  Thomas  A.  Seott,  General  Superin 
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tendent  of  tlie  Road,  to  detect  in  the  young  engineer  evidences  of 
unusual  ability.  Col.  Scott  had  been  appointed,  by  President 
Lincoln,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  placed  in  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  and 
he  called  Frank  Thomson  to  his  aid  as  Chief  Assistant.  The 
latter  took  the  field  immediately,  the  scene  of  his  operations  being 
the  South  and  the  upper  Southwest,  where  he  constructed  rail- 
roads and  bridges,  repaired  those  which  had  been  injured  by  the 
exigencies  of  war,  and  directed  the  transportation  of  troops.  In 
June,  1864,  he  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Kastem  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  which 
occupied  his  time  until  March,  1873,  when  he  was  made  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona. 
Here  the  vast  information  and  wide  experience  gained  from  his 
course  in  the  shops  was  applied,  and  so  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  system  which  has  since  produced  those  celebrated  locomo- 
tives known  as  the  “ Pennsylvania  Railroad  Standard  Engine.” 
On  July  I,  1874,  he  relinquished  this  post  to  become  General 
Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  east  of  Pittsburg 
and  Erie,  in  which  office  he  introduced  a number  of  reforms.  The 
standard  track  and  solid  road  bed  owes  its  existence  to  his  efforts, 
and  the  system  of  track  inspection  and  the  award  of  prizes  for  the 
best  section  of  track  was  instituted  by  him.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  high  grade  of  discipline  for  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  noted. 

On  October  i,  1882,  Mr,  Thomson  became  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and,  on  October  27,  1888,  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  First 
Vice-President,  which  he  held  up  until  the  death  of  George  B. 
Roberts,  early  in  February,  1897.  Mr.  Roberts  had  given  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  one  of  its  most  successful  presidential 
administrations,  and  it  was  a difficult  task  to  a man  following  in 
his  footsteps  to  adhere  to  the  original  high  standard,  but  Mr. 
Thomson,  whose  wide  experience  and  able  talents  enabled  him  to 
take  hold  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  a masterly  manner, 
proved  himself  eminently  worthy  of  the  office  which  came  into 
his  care.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  Vice-Presidential  offices. 
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Mr,  Thomson  was  in  close  touch  with  all  the  railway  interests  of 
the  country,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  best  informed,  most 
experienced,  and  ablest  of  American  railroad  managers.  These 
qualifications  are  universally  acknowledged  by  all  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  railroad  world. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  duties  as  the  President  of  a great  railway 
require  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  has  never  been  identified 
with  many  other  public  institutions.  A notable  exception,  however, 
is  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  is  a 
Director.  The  social  side  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  life  is  quite  as  com- 
prehensive as  its  business  counterpart.  He  is  a patron  of  art, 
literature  and  music,  and  his  handsome  residence  at  “ Corkerhill  ” 
near  Merion  Station,  is  enriched  with  many  rare  works  of  artists 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  At  this  mansion,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Anne  Thomson,  he  dispenses  a quiet  but 
notable  hospitality.  His  famous  “ cabin  ” too,  uniquely  decorated 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  is  often  the  scene  of  entertainment. 
The  secret  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  excellent  health  under  the  heavy 
strain  of  his  duties  is  found  in  his  love  for  out-door  sport,  for  he 
is  an  ardent  angler  and  hunter.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Union  Club  of  New  York  and  other 
prominent  organizations  in  both  cities. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  a widower,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  G.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  having  died  in  June,  1887. 
Miss  Anne  Thomson,  the  only  daughter,  a prominent  figure  in 
Philadelphia  society,  and  Frank  G.,  and  Clarke  Thomson,  both 
students  at  Harvard,  compose  the  family.  Few  men  in  Philadel- 
phia or  Pennsylvania  can  point  to  a better  record  than  Frank 
Thomson,  and  in  his  latest  of&ce,  that  of  President  of  one  of  the 
greatest  corporations  in  the  world,  Mr.  Thomson’s  wonderful 
capacity  for  work  and  organization,  and  his  undeniable  talents, 
admirably  fit  him. 


Doctor  William  Thomson  the  profession  of  medicine 
possesses  a worthy  leader,  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania one  of  its  most  progressive  men.  Dr.  Thomson 
represents  a notable  family.  Bom  in  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  January  28,  1833,  soil  of  Alexan- 
der Thomson,  then  President  Judge  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  Jane  (Graham)  Thomson,  his  ancestry  on  both  sides 
was  of  Scotch  origin.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Pennsylvania’s  history  is  that  dealing  with  the  stem  Presbyterians 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  race  who  were  known  in  a general  way  as  the 
Covenanters.  Their  influence  exerted  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania 
is  hardly  fully  appreciated.  No  representative  of  this  race  of 
sturdy  people  was  more  earnest  and  thorough-going  than  Alexan- 
der Thomson,  Doctor  Thomson’s  father,  who  exerted  a lasting 
influence  upon  the  people  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  His  grand- 
father, Alexander,  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1771.  He  had  a 
numerous  family,  two  of  his  sons  having  since  attained  eminence 
in  Philadelphia.  One  is  Frank  Thomson,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  the  other  Dr.  William  Thomson,  the  subject 
of  this  biography.  Four  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  served  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  educated  at  the  Chambersburg  Academy, 
then  a famous  classical  school,  and  in  the  ofi&ce  of  Doctor  John  C. 
Richards,  of  Chambersburg.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1855,  and  settled  in  Lower  Merion,  a few  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  William  B. 
George,  and  began  practicing  medicine.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
regular  army  and  began  his  military  service,  participating  in  all 
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the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  that  heroic  period,  and  par- 
ticularly in  conjunction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  one 
time,  at  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  field,  and  was  obliged  to  find  food,  transportation,  and  shelter, 
as  well  as  surgical  aid,  for  twenty-five  hundred  men.  After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  elaborated  reforms  for  overcoming  the  defects 
of  the  medical  field  service,  which  were  adopted  and  promulgated 
in  orders  from  the  Medical  Director  of  the  army.  In  1863,  under 
his  charge,  the  Douglas  Hospital  in  Washington  became  conspicu- 
ous for  its  system ; in  1864  Dr.  Thomson  was  made  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  organized  and  had  charge 
of  a hospital  for  cholera,  and,  in  1867,  was  promoted  and  sent  to 
Louisiana.  In  1868,  tendering  his  resignation,  he  returned  to 
civil  life,  having  received  two  brevets. 

During  his  course  of  public  service  Dr.  Thomson  established 
a reputation  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  surgeons  in 
this  country.  He  introduced,  in  1861,  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  or 
creosote  as  a disinfectant  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  in  specimens  and  papers  to  the  Army  Medical 
Museum.  At  the  Douglas  Hospital,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
William  F.  Norris,  he  demonstrated  the  value  of  photography  in 
preserving  valuable  surgical  records,  and  also  established  the 
possibility  of  preserving  records  of  microscopic  work  by  photo- 
graphy. When  Dr.  Thomson  settled  in  Philadelphia  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  leading  local  medical  and  scientific  societies,  and 
soon  decided  to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  optics  especially  qualified  him. 
He  was  elected  a Surgeon  of  the  Wills’  Hospital,  and,  in  1877, 
was  unanimously  elected  Emeritus  Surgeon.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  Clinical  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and,  in  1877,  Ophthalmological  Sur- 
geon to  the  Jefferson  Hospital.  He  contributed  many  papers  to 
the  literature  of  his  specialty,  some  of  which  have  become  well 
known ; among  these  are  the  articles  on  the  color-sense  and  on 
the  detection  of  color-blindness  in  Norris  and  Oliver’s  System  of 
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Diseases  of  the  Bye.  He  was  elected  Honorary  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1880;  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Reading  Railroad  for 
detection  of  color  blindness;  full  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  with  a seat  in  the  faculty,  in  1895; 
Surgeon  of  the  Wills’  Bye  Hospital  in  1896;  May  21,  1897, 
Bmeritus  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and,  on  May  29th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  addition  to  these.  Dr. 
Thomson  is  connected  with  such  leading  and  important  medical 
institutions  as  the  College  of  Physicians;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute ; the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; the  Photographic 
Society;  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society;  the  American 
Otological  Society;  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  He  belongs  to  the  leading  social 
organizations  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Assembly, 
the  Rittenhouse,  the  Art,  Gun,  and  Merion  Cricket  clubs,  and  other 
organizations.  In  Ophthalmology  Dr.  Thomson  has  been  a dis- 
coverer and  pioneer  of  progress,  particularly  in  the  science  and 
art  of  refraction,  and  the  relief  of  reflex  neurotic  disorders  depen- 
dent upon  eye-strain.  Perhaps  he  is  more  widely  known  for  his 
work  in  testing  the  color-sense,  and  the  systematization  and  appli- 
cation of  the  tests  to  railroad  employes,  thus  protecting  the  public 
from  accidents  resulting  from  the  employment  of  men  who  are 
really  incapable  of  seeing  the  colors  of  signals  used.  His  system 
is  used  on  106,395  nBles  of  road. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  an  interesting  family.  One  son,  William  G., 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  John  G.  Johnson.  Another  son,  Archebald  G.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.,  in  1889,  and  M.D.,  in  1892.  He  was  elected  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Wills’  Bye  Hospital  in  1896,  and  to  Fellowship  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1897.  The  other  two  sons  are  named 
Walter  S.  and  George  S.  One  daughter,  Caroline  H.,  was  married 
to  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Roberts,  is  now  a widow  with  three  children, 
and  another  daughter,  Sara,  is  unmarried. 


J 
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ILE  the  material  prosperity  of  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  being  guarded  and  increased  by 
the  immense  business  undertakings  which,  from 
time  to  time,  mark  off  the  paces  in  its  advance- 
ment, the  pride  of  the  State  and  its  military 
prowess  are  well  cared  for  in  the  splendid  body  of  men  who  con- 
stitute the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  an  organization  which 
has  time  and  time  again  proved  itself  entirely  worthy  of  the  impor- 
tant trust  imposed  upon  it.  On  its  rolls  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  men  who  in  the  civil  walks  of  life  have  attained  high  promi- 
nence, and  when  this  commercial  and  professional  eminence  is  allied 
with  military  honor,  the  combination  is  one  which  undoubtedly 
inspires  both  respect  and  admiration.  Major  William  K.  Thomp- 
son, the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  entitled  to  all  that  this 
implies,  for  in  the  service  of  his  State  he  has  demonstrated  an 
exceptional  worth,  and  as  a business  man  has  won  permanent 
success. 

William  Emery  Thompson,  of  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  at  Frederick  town,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
January  31,  1850.  His  parents  were  Charles  C.  and  Malinda 
Thompson,  the  former  having  been  a wagonmaker  who  moved  to 
Elizabeth,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1856.  He  served 
through  the  late  war  in  Company  M,  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  generally  known  as  the  “ Round- 
heads.”  From  him  the  son  received  that  martial  spirit  which  has 
since  characterized  his  connection  with  the  National  Guard.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  when  but  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  left  school  to  support  his  family  while  the  father  was  in 
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the  army.  His  further  education  was  acquired  by  practical  expe- 
rience and  study  at  home.  He  learned  the  trade  of  wagonmaking 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  from  1868  to  1873, 
when  he  went  into  the  flour  and  feed  business.  In  1874  he 
bought  out  his  father’s  interest  and  continued  in  wagon  manufac- 
turing until  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a Clerkship  in  the 
Recorder’s  ofiS.ce  of  Allegheny  County.  It  was  then  that  his 
brilliant  political  career  entered  upon  its  first  stage,  and  the 
appointment  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
subsequent  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Thompson.  Once  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  political  ability  of  which  he  was  so 
well  possessed  he  speedily  acquired  a reputation  which  continually 
advanced  him.  His  next  step  was  taken  four  years  later,  in  1880, 
when  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Elizabeth,  resigning 
in  1883.  He  was  Burgess  of  Elizabeth  in  1881  and  1882.  His 
faithfulness  and  care  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  he  was  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1882,  serving  until  1886.  During  his  term  in  the 
State  Legislature  Mr.  Thompson  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  one  of  the  most  important  to  his  constitu- 
ency, and  was  identified  with  many  of  the  leading  reforms  insti- 
tuted on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State.  When  his  term 
expired  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  another  ofi&ce  of  political 
worth.  This  was  in  1885,  when  he  entered  the  Register  of  Wills’ 
office  of  Allegheny  County.  On  September  i,  1885,  Mr.  Thompson 
moved  his  family  to  McKeesport,  Allegheny  County.  He  was  made 
Mercantile  Appraiser  of  Allegheny  County  in  1893 ; was  elected 
Controller  of  the  County  on  November  3,  1896.  He  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  McKeesport  by  President  Harrison  in  1890.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  and  has  been  for  the  last  seven 
years.  In  1891  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  McKeesport.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
that  city  and  he  has  numerous  other  interests.  His  chief  ofiB.ce,  of 
course,  is  that  of  Controller  of  Allegheny  County,  in  which  capacity 
he  invariably  aims  to  give  the  taxpayers  an  economic  and  business 
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administration  of  county  affairs.  That  he  is  successful  in  this  is 
evidenced  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  county  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

Major  Thompson  entered  the  State  service  in  1868,  enlisting 
as  a private  in  the  “ Walton  Blues,”  Company  A,  Nineteenth 
Regiment,  Eighteenth  Division,  State  Militia,  of  which  he  was 
Sergeant  when  the  Company  was  disbanded  in  1873.  He  enlisted 
as  a private  in  Company  I,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  Infantry,  in 
March,  1880,  was  made  First  Lieutenant  May  7,  1883,  and  Captain 
October  3,  1884.  He  was  re-elected  Captain  October  15,  1889,  and 
resigned  March  26,  1890 ; was  elected  Captain  of  Company  G, 
Fourteenth  Regiment  Infantry,  June  9,  1890,  and  was  elected 
Major  of  the  Regiment  in  1894.  He  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Armory  Board  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  at  Johnstown  from  June  4 to  June 
30,  1889,  during  the  terrible  times  following  the  flood,  and  he  also 
served  with  the  Regiment  at  Homestead  from  July  ii  to  .July  27, 
1892,  being  in  command  of  the  battalion  most  of  the  time,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  the  senior  Major. 

He  is  a Past  Master  of  Stephen  Bayard  Lodge,  No.  526,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  a member  of  Shiloh  Chapter,  No.  257, 
also  a member  of  Lodge  No.  136,  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  Mr.  Thompson  is  Major  of  the  “Celebrated  Six  Footers,” 
or  “ C.  L.  Magee’s  Guards,”  a Republican  Club  of  Pittsburg,  the 
members  of  which  are  all  over  six  feet  high.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  also  a prominent  member  of  the  Junior  Order  of  the  United 
American  Mechanics.  One  of  his  important  offices  is  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  of  Allegheny  County,  and 
he  is  likewise  Secretary  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  Alle- 
gheny County. 

Major  Thompson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Applegate  on 
October  7,  1872,  and  eight  children  have  resulted  from  the  union, 
namely:  Harvey  A.,  Malinda  Y.,  Mary  F.,  Lillian  B.,  Jean  M., 
Sarah  A.,  Lila  L.  and  William  E.  Thompson,  Jr.  In  the  midst  of 
this  large  and  interesting  family  he  spends  most  of  his  leisure  time. 


I.— 30. 


ROM  generation  to  generation  the  ancestry  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  H.  Throop,  who  died  Jnne  26,  1897,  is 
traceable  to  the  year  1668.  Adam  Scrope,  one  of 
the  regicide  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I., 
fleeing  from  his  country,  landed,  with  others,  in 
America,  and,  to  conceal  his  identity,  changed  his  name  to  Throop. 
There  were  three  Benjamin  Throops,  of  the  three  different  gene- 
rations, who  were  Congregational  clergymen  at  various  points  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Dr.  Throop’s  grandfather,  also 
named  Benjamin,  served  through  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  a Major  in  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was  brev- 
etted  Colonel,  for  gallant  conduct,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  His  commission,  signed  by  John  Jay  in  1779, 
at  Philadelphia,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Throop’s  heirs. 
He  was  a pensioner  until  his  death,  in  1825.  father  of  Dr. 

Throop  served  also  in  the  same  regiment  as  a flfer. 

Benjamin  H.  Throop,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
November  9,  1811,  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  to 
which  his  parents  had  emigrated  in  1800.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  six  sons.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died 
and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  She  died  in  1842, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  The  early  years  of  Dr.  Throop  were 
beset  by  the  trials  of  adversity,  but  he  came  successfully  out  of 
the  ordeal.  Dr.  Throop  was  educated  in  the  old  Oxford  Academy, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  academic  training  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  prosecuted  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Perez  Packer,  and  also  at  the  Fairfield  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1832.  He  decided  to  locate  at  Hones- 
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dale,  Pennsylvania,  then  a little  village.  The  thorns  in  his 
pathway  were  an  impoverished  purse,  youth  and  inexperience, 
together  with  several  old  and  able  physicians,  long  established  in 
Wayne  County,  but  despite  these  he  made  his  way  by  degrees  to 
prominence  as  a surgeon  as  well  as  a physician. 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  location,  and,  in  1835,  went 
to  Oswego,  New  York,  where  he  spent  nearly  a year,  and  then 
went  to  New  York  and  continued  to  practice  there  until  the  fall 
of  1840,  when  he  again  visited  Honesdale  for  a few  weeks.  Here 
he  found  prompt  call  for  his  professional  services,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  accede  to  the  demand.  He  determined  to  make  it  his 
future  home,  and  removed  thither  October  8,  1840,  establishing 
himself  at  Providence,  which  at  that  early  day  was  in  violent  con- 
trast to  what  it  has  since  become.  There  was  but  one  man  in 
the  town  who  practiced  medicine,  and  he  was  never  licensed  nor 
graduated.  A much  needed  impetus  was  given  to  the  place,  a 
short  time  before  Dr.  Throop’s  arrival  in  it,  by  the  purchase  of 
Slocum  Hollow  by  the  late  G.  W.  and  Selden  Scranton,  Sanford 
Grant  and  others.  The  doctor  soon  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  was  allied  to  one  soon  after  by  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Grant’s  wife’s  sister.  In  1847  was  induced,  by 
the  owners  of  the  iron  company,  to  remove  to  Scranton.  Dr. 
Throop  was  the  first  to  take  possession,  with  consent  and  request 
of  its  owners,  of  land  for  a homestead — in  the  woods  at  that  time 
— and  to  him  belonged  also  the  remarkable  honor  of  being  the 
first  person  to  build  a house  in  Scranton  proper,  outside  of  what 
was  owned  by  the  iron  company.  His  practice  extended  over  a 
large  territory,  and  was  very  exacting  and  laborious.  In  1853 
and  1854  Dr.  Throop  embarked  largely  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  coal  lands.  He  sold  many  valuable  properties,  and  also  assisted 
in  organizing  several  mining  companies.  By  degrees  he  became 
the  owner  of  a considerable  landed  possession  in  and  about  Scran- 
ton, which  soon  grew  very  valuable  by  reason  of  the  completion 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  direct  to 
New  York  and  the  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  as 
well  as  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  into  that  section.  In 
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1854  he  personally  obtained  from  the  legislature  charters  for  a 
gas  and  water  company,  and  also  for  the  Lackawanna  Hospital. 
With  a business  energy  rarely  found  in  a professional  man,  he 
engaged  in  most  extensive  real  estate  operations,  including  a large 
lumbering  business  near  Scranton ; and  as  the  place  grew  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  he  made  additions  at  Hyde  Park  and  Provi- 
dence and  Dunmore,  and  laid  out,  in  the  town  of  Blakely,  the 
village  of  Priceburg,  his  operations  including  also  the  founding 
of  the  town  of  Throop.  For  years  Dr.  Throop  was  an  active 
force  in  securing  much  needed  local  improvements.  In  1861,  when 
President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, Dr.  Throop  was  the  first  surgeon  in  old  Luzerne  to  respond 
to  the  call.  He  was  commissioned  by  his  friend.  Governor  Curtin, 
Surgeon  of  the  Bighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  that,  owing  to  the  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  hygiene  by  Dr.  Throop,  the  regiment  did  not  lose 
a man  by  disease  while  absent  from  home.  To  the  doctor  also 
belonged  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  found  field  hospitals  during 
the  rebellion. 

After  his  return  home  with  the  regiment,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  again  sent  back  to  the  front  by  his  friends  to 
care  for  the  wounded  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
Pennsylvania.  This  time  he  established,  in  a forest,  the  Smoke- 
town  Field  Hospital.  He  remained  with  the  wounded  until  they 
died  or  were  sent  north  to  their  friends,  or  to  other  government 
quarters,  and  then  followed  the  army  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  he 
remained,  though  worn  out  with  care  and  fatigue,  until  attacked 
by  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  return  home.  Dr.  Throop  then 
withdrew  from  active  practice,  his  business  engagements  absorbing 
his  time  and  attention.  After  that  he  acted  only  in  counsel  and 
in  such  surgical  cases  as  fell  in  his  way.  During  the  whole 
period  covering  the  marvelous  growth  of  Scranton — almost  half  a 
century — no  Christian  or  humane  movement  failed  to  have  his 
co-operation  or  substantial  aid,  and  in  his  death  Pennsylvania  lost 
one  of  its  most  progressive  sons. 


NE  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  recent  honors  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  the  appointrnent  of  Charlemagne 
Tower  to  be  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Austria-Hungary.  Mr.  Tower  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most Pennsylvanians  of  the  generation,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  better 
fitted  to  represent  the  country  in  its  diplomatic  relations  at  a 
foreign  court. 

Charlemagne  Tower  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  17, 
1843,  being  the  son  of  Charlemagne  and  Malvinia  Bartle  Tower. 
His  father  was  a very  prominent  business  man  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  attained  a prosperity  through  railway  and  mining  enter- 
prises in  his  own  and  other  States.  He  was  a man  of  great 
patriotism,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  busily  engaged  himself 
in  raising  volunteers  in  the  Pottsville  regions  to  defend  the  Union. 
He  was  at  one  time  United  States  Marshal  in  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District.  The  family  is  descended  in  the  eighth  gener- 
ation from  John  Tower,  who  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1637,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  The  New  England 
States  have  received  through  this  family  some  of  their  best  stock. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  was  raised  in  Schuylkill  County,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  and  after  leaving  the  public  schools 
he  was  sent  to  the  Military  Academy  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  there  to  Harvard  University,  where  he  took 
his  degree  in  1872.  To  complete  his  education  and  increase  his 
store  of  knowledge  he  was  sent  abroad  and  spent  the  three  years 
following  at  the  Continental  schools  of  learning.  In  1873  he 
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was  at  the  University  of  Madrid;  in  1874,  at  Paris  and  Tours, 
and  in  1875,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  studied  the  languages 
and  literature,  as  well  as  history,  three  branches  of  modern  educa- 
tion in  which  he  is  especially  well  versed.  He  subsequently 
traveled  through  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  traversed  Russia 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople.  He  covered  Syria 
to  Jerusalem,  spent  some  time  in  Greece,  and  thence  went  to 
Egypt,  and  by  the  Nile  to  Nubia.  As  a result  of  his  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Tower  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled  and  thoroughly  educated  men  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  returned  to  America,  broadened  in  mind  and  strengthened  in 
body  by  his  years  of  travel,  he  decided  to  study  law  and  he  entered 
the  office  of  William  Henry  Rawle,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
attorneys  of  the  time,  as  a student. 

In  1878  Mr.  Tower  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  in  addition 
to  his  professional  interests  he  had  charge  of  his  father’s  affairs, 
which  had  passed  to  him  in  the  meantime.  From  that  time  on 
his  career  closely  resembled  that  of  his  distinguished  parent.  He 
was  in  1882  elected  President  of  the  Duluth  Iron  and  Range  Rail- 
road Company,  removing  to  Duluth  to  accept  that  post.  He  held 
it  for  five  years  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Manager  and  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company,  and  in  that  period  of  time  he 
established  himself  in  the  financial  world  upon  the  sound  basis  of 
clear  business  judgment,  prudence  and  foresight.  In  1887  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  becoming  Vice-President  of  the  Finance 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  attaining  its  Presidency. 
From  this  company  he  retired  in  1891,  since  which  time  he  has 
given  his  chief  attention  to  literary  work  and  the  affairs  of  a num- 
ber of  institutions  and  societies  of  which  he  is  a leading  member 
and,  in  many,  an  important  official.  Among  his  connections  were, 
and  still  are.  Trusteeship  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Historical  Society,  membership  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  also  the  Numismatic  Society. 
Mr.  Tower  is  President  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Depart- 
ment of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology.  He  is  a member  of  the 
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American  Philosophical  Society.  In  clubdom  Mr.  Tower  is  an 
important  figure,  being  a member  of  the  Rittenhouse,  Philadelphia 
and  Penn  Clubs,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Metropolitan  Club,  of 
New  York.  He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Germantown  Cricket 
Club. 

In  financial  affairs  Mr.  Tower  continues  to  be  an  important 
factor  as  well  as  in  railway  matters.  He  is  a Director  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  and  several  other  corporations.  In  literary  circles 
Mr.  Tower  is  favorably  known  as  an  author  and  historian.  One 
of  his  most  important  and  best  known  books  is  “The  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  in  the  American  Revolution.”  He  has  delivered  from  time 
to  time  in  colleges  and  at  banquets  and  meetings  of  various  histori- 
cal societies  addresses  which  have  superior  qualities  of  both  literary 
merit  and  chronological  correctness.  He  has  delivered  lectures  of 
great  interest  in  relation  to  episodes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
illustrative  of  the  movements  of  the  various  generals  therein,  and 
one  of  his  most  scholarly  addresses  was  that  read  before  the  Union 
League,  in  1896,  on  “Washington  and  Lord  Cornwallis.”  He  bears 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette  College. 
The  culmination  of  Mr.  Tower’s  career  up  to  the  present  time  was 
reached  in  March,  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria  by  President  McKinley.  The  appointment 
was  made  on  March  29th,  and  the  Senate  later  concurred  in  it. 
The  title  of  the  ofi&ce  to  which  Mr.  Tower  was  appointed  is  that 
of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Austria-Hungary.  In  this  advancement  he  has  rounded 
out  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  it  is  an  ofi&ce  in  which  he  is 
fitted  to  shine,  both  by  natural  abilities  and  acquired  knowledge. 
In  the  higher  political  affairs  of  his  party,  Mr.  Tower  has  demon- 
strated a rare  ability,  and  he  has  been  a factor  in  the  more  con- 
servative affairs  of  a political  nature  in  the  city  for  a number  of 
years.  During  1896  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Union  League, 
succeeding  C.  Stuart  Patterson  as  Secretary  of  the  organization  on 
September  9th  of  that  year. 


N the  honorable  roll  of  Pennsylvania  heroes  there 
is  no  name  which  deserves  more  praise,  none  which 
is  more  entitled  to  rank  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people  of  the  State  than  that  of  Brigadier- 
General  Hector  Tyndale.  Coming  from  a family 
of  the  most  distinguished  type,  and  having  united  in  his  nature 
all  the  perfections  of  a noble  race.  Hector  Tyndale  represented  one 
of  the  most  admirable  classes  of  prominent  Pennsylvanians.  The 
Tyndales  were  of  Danish  origin,  and  the  earliest  records  of  them 
in  England  placed  them  in  Northumberlandshire,  in  the  valley  of 
the  River  Tyne ; and  it  was  from  this  locality  that  the  surname 
of  Tynedale  was  derived.  This,  in  the  course  of  generations,  came 
to  be  known  as  Tyndale.  All  through  the  early  English  history 
the  Tyndale  family  left  a shining  record  of  noble  deeds.  William 
Tyndale,  the  martyr,  who  first  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
the  English  language,  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  this  race. 
Some  of  the  Tyndales  emigrated  to  Ireland,  where  several  of  their 
descendants  still  reside.  During  the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  in 
1798,  William  Tyndale,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  raised  and  commanded  a troop  of  cavalry,  of  which  his 
son,  Robinson,  the  father  of  Hector,  was  the  Comet.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Robinson  Tyndale,  who  was  still 
a young  man,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  Sarah 
Thorn,  a native  of  the  city,  a descendant  of  a New  Jersey  family 
and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Hector  Tyndale  was  born  March  24,  1821,  on  Third  Street, 
above  Market,  Philadelphia,  where  his  father  had  established  him- 
self in  business.  Early  in  life  he  gave  evidence  of  the  courage, 
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energy  and  sound  judgment  whicli  in  later  years  made  liim  tiie 
man  he  was.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  offered  a cadet- 
ship at  West  Point,  but,  at  his  mother’s  request,  declined  it. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Texas  on  business,  remaining 
there  two  years.  When  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  he  engaged 
with  his  father  in  business ; he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Artillery  Corps  of  the  Washington  Grays,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  elected  Captain  of  another  company,  which  he  re-organized 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Cadwalader  Grays.”  In  August,  1842, 
he  married  Miss  Julia  Nowlen,  of  Philadelphia,  sister  of  Major 
Garrett  Nowlen,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ream’s  Station, 
Virginia,  in  August,  1864.  During  the  riots  in  May  and  July, 
1844,  he  commanded  the  citizens’  police  force  of  the  Middle  Ward 
of  Philadelphia,  and  his  influence  was  one  of  the  strongest  in 
preserving  law  and  order.  His  father  dying  in  1842,  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  mother,  and,  after  a western  cavalry  expe- 
dition, Hector  entered  into  co-partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  late  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tyndale  & 
Mitchell,  which  business  was  continued  until  the  Rebellion.  In 
the  year  1851  he  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  where  he 
gained  a clear  insight  into  the  manufacture  of  china,  pottery  and 
glass,  bringing  home  some  rare  ceramics.  In  1856  he  was  an 
active  supporter  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Republican  City  Executive  Committee.  In  the 
stormy  days  of  1859,  when  riot  and  bloodshed  were  the  result  of 
John  Brown’s  martyrdom,  and  Mrs.  Brown  went  for  her  husband’s 
body  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  Hector  Tyndale,  who  accompanied  her, 
took  a firm  stand,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  imprecations  of  the 
maddened  mob,  insisted  that  Mrs.  Brown  receive  her  rights,  and, 
further,  saw  to  it  that  she  did.  In  July,  i860,  he  went  to  Europe, 
but  when,  after  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  followed,  he  returned  to  his  country,  and,  in 
1861,  he  was  mustered  into  service  as  Major  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  under  Colonel  John  W. 
Geary.  Through  Major  Tyndale’s  activity  and  earnestness  this 
regiment  was  made  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  and  it  had  one 
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of  the  most  brilliant  records.  Several  times  Major  Tyndale  by 
his  acts  of  heroism  helped  to  make  this  record.  On  April  29, 
1862,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel.  At  Antietam,  while  charg- 
ing a part  of  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson’s  corps,  he  was  struck  by  a 
glancing  shot  upon  the  hip  and  again  in  the  head,  but  his  brigade 
captured  the  battle  flags  of  seven  regiments  in  action,  an  achieve- 
ment perhaps  without  a parallel  in  the  Civil  War.  On  November 
29  Hector  Tyndale  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
United  States  Volunteers,  but  from  the  wounds  he  received  he 
never  fully  recovered,  and,  as  a result,  his  physical  condition  com- 
pelled his  retirement  in  August,  1864.  In  1867  Governor  Geary 
appointed  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  report  on  the  proposed  soldiers’  cemeteries  at  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg.  In  June,  1868,  he  was  nominated  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Philadelphia.  A hard-fought  cam- 
paign resulted  in  his  defeat  by  sixty-eight  votes.  In  1872  his 
cousin.  Professor  John  Tyndall,  of  the  Royal  Institute,  London, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tyndall  Fund,  which 
prospered  exceedingly  under  his  good  management.  He  was 
Shrievalty  candidate  on  a reform  ticket  in  1873,  was  one  of  the 
Judges  in  the  Centennial  Kxhibition,  and  in  various  other  offices 
received  high  honors.  He  was  taken  severely  ill  on  March  15, 
1880,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  March  19th,  and  his  funeral 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impressive  of  that  time.  Mrs. 
Tyndale  died  on  the  iith  day  of  August,  1897. 

As  late  as  May  30,  1893,  his  memory  was  revered  in  an 
oration  delivered  at  his  tomb  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  before 
General  Hector  Tyndale  Post,  No.  160,  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  organized  in 
his  commemoration ; and  such  tributes  are  still  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Besides  his  rank  in  the  army,  he  was  a Junior  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  Loyal  Legion,  a member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


ENNSYLVANIA  has  many  sons  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction as  leaders  in  the  political  field,  and  among 
those  most  deserving  of  honorable  standing  is  Frank 
M.  Vandling,  the  Postmaster  of  Scranton,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  tile  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  has  attended  every  important 
convention  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  been  a representa- 
tive of  a large  Democratic  constituency  in  Council  for  several 
terms,  and  has  participated  in  the  making  of  political  history  in 
the  Keystone  State  ever  since  he  was  a mere  lad.  Few  men  of 
his  age,  and  he  is  comparatively  a young  man,  have  attained  a 
greater  distinction  in  so  short  a period  of  time. 

Frank  M.  Vandking  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
October  29,  1865.  His  father  is  John  S.  Vandling  and  his 
mother  Sarah  Jack  Vandling.  During  his  early  age  he  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Harrisburg,  availing  himself  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  thus  afforded,  until  he  reached  his  fourteenth  year. 
Upon  leaving  school  he  entered  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
office,  where  he  learned  telegraphy,  and,  making  rapid  progress  in 
this  field,  which  at  that  time  afforded  excellent  opportunities,  he 
was  given  a position,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  as  operator  at  Providence,  Pennsylvania. 
He  evidenced  so  close  an  application  and  attention  to  business, 
and  such  a natural  aptitude  for  the  work,  that  he  was  made 
weighmaster  and  coal  inspector  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company  during  the  year  1883.  Having  indicated  his  capa- 
bilities in  this  position  to  such  a thorough  extent  that  he  was 
counted  among  the  most  valuable  factors  in  the  prosperous  cou- 
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duct  of  its  affairs,  lie  was,  in  1884,  made  General  Coal  Inspec- 
tor for  tlie  Company,  serving  in  that  office  until  1893.  His  busi- 
ness necessitated  his  removal  to  Scranton  in  the  early  years  of 
his  connection  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
and,  upon  locating  there,  he  became  interested  so  thoroughly  in 
the  administration  of  the  city’s  affairs  that  he  identified  himself 
with  the  politics  of  Scranton  and  took  an  active  part  therein. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  Common  Councils,  both  of  which 
were  characterized  by  a close  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
constituents.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  he  has  been 
a notable  figure  for  a number  of  years,  and  he  has  been  a State 
Delegate  to  Democratic  conventions  for  eleven  years  in  succession. 
In  1892  he  was  a National  Delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
nominated  Cleveland.  On  June  i,  1893,  Mr.  Vandling  took  charge 
of  the  Post-Office  at  Scranton  and  has  been  in  occupancy  of  the 
same  ever  since.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  impor- 
tant department  of  government  work  has  been  highly  successful, 
and  he  has  instituted  many  improvements  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs. 

Mr.  Vandling’s  interest  in  politics  dates  back  to  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  when,  upon  assuming  the  rights  of  franchise,  he 
began  an  active  participation  in  the  administration  of  his  city’s 
affairs.  For  several  years  prior  to  this,  although  not  a voter,  he 
was  interested  in  politics,  and  in  the  party  work  was  a valuable 
adjunct  towards  success.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  elected 
to  Councils  from  a strong  Republican  ward  on  a Democratic  ticket. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  for 
ten  years,  serving  as  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  and  when  he  was 
elected  a Delegate  to  the  National  Convention,  in  1892,  he  served 
on  several  of  the  important  sub-committees,  and  in  many  ways 
indicated  his  earnestness  and  close  fealty  to  his  party.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  in  1891,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  electing  William  F.  Harrity,  National  Committeeman 
to  succeed  William  L.  Scott. 

On  October  26,  1888,  Mr.  Vandling  was  married  to  Miss 
Hellen  J.  Van  Storch,  as  a result  of  which  union  two  children 
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have  been  born.  Mr.  Vandling  is  a man  of  great  domestic  habits, 
and  although  he  is  popular  socially  and  is  a valued  member  of 
several  organizations  of  note,  he  devotes  most  of  his  leisure  time, 
when  not  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  to  his  own  fire- 
side. Mr.  Vandling  is  a man  who  has  attained  prominence  and 
success  solely  through  his  own  efforts  and  unsupported  by  any 
outside  aid.  He  has  occupied  an  important  ofi&ce  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  during  his  poli- 
tical career,  and  through  this  connection  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  making  of  history  in  the  State.  For  this 
alone  he  is  entitled  to  a position  upon  the  roll  of  honor  whereon 
are  found  the  names  of  Pennsylvania’s  prominent  and  progressive 
sons. 


as  a mercliant  and  a manufacturer  Joseph  R. 
^ ^ Wainwright  is  prominent  in  the  commercial  life  of 

J his  community,  and  as  a public-spirited  citizen  is 
widely  recognized  among  those  who  are  familiar 
-_<«fHvS  with  his  many  excellent  qualities  and  w'ho  have  a 
knowledge  of  his  useful  career. 

Joseph  Reeves  Wainwright  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
his  father  was  bom  in  the  same  city,  where  his  name,  in  commer- 
cial annals,  stood  for  progress  for  many  years.  The  elder  Mr. 
Wainwright  was  President  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  was  a 
leading  merchant  as  long  ago  as  the  early  “twenties.”  Mr.  Wain- 
wright’s  father’s  ancestors  came  to  America  only  two  years  later 
than  the  famous  first  expedition  of  William  Penn,  and  the  family 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  State  since  that  time. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  Wood  Reeves, 
and  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Her  mother’s  ancestor,  Richard  Wood,  settled  in 
that  section  of  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  known  as  Wood- 
bury, in  the  middle  of  the  year  i68i.  The  Wood  family  came 
from  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  the  settlement  became 
known  as  Woodbury,  being  named  after  them.  Joseph  R.  Wain- 
wright’s  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  early 
education  was  received  in  the  educational  institutions  of  that 
society,  and  in  these  excellent  academies  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  entered  the  importing  house 
of  Price,  Ferris  & Company,  where  he  remained  a short  time, 
leaving  this  firm  to  join  his  brothers,  Clement  R.  and  Israel  R. 
Wainwright,  and  with  whom  he  went  into  partnership,  the  firm 
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being  wholesale  grocers,  importers  and  tea  dealers.  This  was  on 
the  TSt  day  of  January,  1864,  and,  during  the  twenty-two  years 
that  followed  Mr.  Wainwright  gave  close  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  business,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  capable  efforts  that 
the  business  trade  of  the  firm  was  greatly  extended.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1885,  he  retired  from  the  mercantile  business,  after  which 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  and  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Penn  Chemical  Works,  of  which  plant  he  was  the  originator,  and 
is  now  the  owner.  The  organization  of  this  company  was  effected 
in  August,  1882,  and  even  before  Mr.  Wainwright’s  attainment  to 
the  Presidency  it  had  been,  as  a business  concern,  of  active  interest 
to  him.  The  financial  department  is  under  his  immediate  control, 
and  his  keen  foresight  and  business  capability  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  high  position  the  establishment  occupies  in  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  world.  So  thorough  have  been  his 
business  methods  that  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  has  been  nec- 
essary several  times  since  by  purchase  of  adjoining  properties,  and 
the  company  now  has  a large  and  growing  trade  with  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  ; large  quantities  of  their  products  also  find 
their  way  to  foreign  countries.  The  Penn  Chemical  Works  was 
the  first  establishment  to  put  upon  the  market,  under  letters  patent, 
the  now  well  known  pulverized  caustic  soda,  which  to-day  is  a 
staple  article.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a manufacturer  who  does 
not  utilize  it  for  some  purpose  or  other.  An  American  product, 
it  has  held  the  market  against  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright is  a Director  of  the  Trust  Company  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Wainwright  takes  a deep  interest  in  historical  and  genea- 
logical matters,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  progenitors  on  both 
sides  were  among  the  earliest  English  settlers  in  and  around 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a life  member  of  long  standing  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  is  a member  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ont-door  sports  have  in  him  an  earnest  advocate. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Adirondack  Club,  Adirondacks,  New  York ; 
of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  the  Philadelphia  Gun  Club,  and  the 
West  Island  Fishing  Club,  of  Newport,  besides  being  a member  of 
other  social  clubs  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1875,  Mr.  WainwrigHt  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Bankson  King,  daughter  of  Francis  King,  a former 
shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Princeton  and  the  other  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Wainwright  was  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  having  many  ancestors 
who  occupied  prominent  official  positions  in  the  Colonies.  Mr. 
Wainwright  and  family  spent  several  years  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Africa,  where  he  devoted  as  much  of  his  spare  time  as  possible 
in  traveling  in  order  to  study  and  inform  himself  as  to  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  people  in  the  various  countries  he 
visited. 

To-day  Mr.  Wainwright’s  leading  interests  are  centered  in  the 
development  of  the  business  of  the  Penn  Chemical  Works  and  in 
his  various  financial  and  social  connections.  In  Philadelphia  he  is 
recognized  as  a man  of  sterling  business  qualities,  and  one  who, 
notwithstanding  his  prominence,  preferred  the  active  life  pertaining 
to  commercial  affairs  to  any  participation  in  public  government. 


the  history  of  a State  so  vast  as  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  its  varied  interests,  there  have  been  many 
episodes  of  a nature  demanding  keen  judicial  judg- 
^ ment.  Thomas  H.  Walker,  the  subject  of  this 
a biography,  is  among  the  Pennsylvanians  who 

became  important  factors  in  many  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
the  State’s  latter  history.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
his  occupation  of  the  office  of  Judge  during  the  trial  of  the  infa- 
mous members  of  the  “ Mollie  Maguire  ” gang. 

Thomas  HublEY  Waeker  was  born  in  Windsor,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  i8,  1822.  Mr.  Walker,  although 
he  is  now  fairly  well  advanced  in  years,  recalls  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  events  of  his  early  boyhood  days,  and  he  looks  back 
with  pleasure  to  his  youth  and  the  training  he  then  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  early 
schoolmasters.  He  came  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  stock,  which  gave 
to  him  as  heritage  some  of  the  strong,  admirable  qualities  which 
marked  the  early  settlers  in  this  State,  and  which  tended  in  so 
great  a measure  to  advance  Pennsylvania  to  a foremost  position  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Walker’s  ancestors  settled  in 
America  in  early  colonial  days,  and  some  branches  of  the  family 
were  active  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  immediate  fore- 
fathers came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  his 
great-grandfather.  Colonel  James  Burd,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  old  French  and  Indian  Wars,  when  valor  and  fearlessness 
were  counted  among  the  qualities  which  made  the  leading  men  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  long  until  Thomas  H.  Walker  gave  ample 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  these  characteristics  a.nd  of  many 
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otlier  desirable  traits  united  in  bis  character.  His  early  life  was 
spent  at  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  be  afterwards  removed  to 
Reading  and  later  to  Pottsville. 

After  receiving  tbe  nsual  primary  education,  Mr.  Walker 
became  a student  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  and  afterwards  at 
tbe  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg.  He  turned  bis  particnlar 
attention  to  civil  engineering,  tbe  details  of  wbicb  mechanical  pro- 
fession be  thoroughly  mastered.  In  1842  be  was  in  the  engineer 
corps  at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  a very  important  posi- 
tion, having  charge  of  the  extension  of  the  North  Branch  Canal. 
Two  years  later,  in  1844,  he  returned  to  Pottsville,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  ofidce  of  Horace  Smith,  then  a leading 
attorney  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Bar.  Mr.  Walker  had  decided 
that,  to  a young  man,  the  profession  of  law  was  the  most  encour- 
aging outlet  for  ability  and  determination.  He  studied  earnestly 
for  a few  years,  and,  in  December,  1846,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
speedily  acquiring  a fine  practice.  He  was  elected  District  Attor- 
ney on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  October,  1856,  which  was,  beyond 
a doubt,  a splendid  achievement  for  a man  comparatively  young  in 
the  legal  profession.  However,  shortly  after  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and,  as  he  always 
has  been  a prominent  and  eonsistent  Democrat,  his  election  was 
held  as  a party  victory  as  well  as  a personal  triumph  to  Mr. 
Walker.  This  election  was  the  stepping  stone  to  a place  of  promi- 
nence in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  from  that  time 
on,  Thomas  H.  Walker  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  leaders  in 
the  State. 

In  i860  Mr.  Walker  was  made  one  of  the  eleetors  of  the 
Demoeratic  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  following  this,  for  a period 
of  several  years,  his  wise  counsels  were  heard  and  observed  in  the 
chief  gatherings  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy. 
In  1871  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  in  the  convention  and 
was  elected  Law  Judge  of  the  Twenty-first  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  Bench  he  won  great  renown,  and  some  of 
his  decisions  have  been  given  a place  in  the  most  important  law 
works  of  his  day.  He  served  in  his  judicial  capacity  until  Janu- 
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ary  i,  1882.  Four  years  before,  in  June,  1878,  be  was  appointed, 
by  Governor  Hartranft,  one  of  a Commission  to  attend  tbe  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  which  was  held 
in  August,  1878.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  his  subsequent  report  to  the  State  Department, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  prison  discipline 
and  prison  reform,  was  an  instructive  document  in  every  respect. 
While  in  Europe,  he  visited  the  principal  cities  and  added  not  a 
little  to  his  store  of  useful  knowledge. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  equally 
as  useful  to  his  community.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Pattison  as  a Delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  to  attend  the  National 
“Anti-Trust”  Convention  which  met  in  Chicago,  on  June  i,  1893. 
Mr.  Walker’s  professional  duties  have  been  considerable  during 
recent  years  and  his  practice  in  the  legal  fields  has  been  very  large. 
He  has  been  a resident  for  a long  time  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania, 
having  associated  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Lewis  Burd  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker’s  home  life  is  a happy  one.  He  was  married  on  May 
18,  1854,  to  Susan  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Schollenberger, 
and  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter  still  living. 


NK  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  higher  political 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  Henry  F.  Walton. 
Mr.  Walton  is  a man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks. 
He  is  “ self-made,”  and  such  affiliation  as  he  has 
gained  among  the  political  leaders  in  the  State  has 
been  the  result  of  his  efficient  services  rendered  as  a public  official 
and  the  recognition  of  his  abilities  by  the  people.  Mr.  Walton’s 
career,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  politics,  for  he  has  been 
equally  as  successful  in  professional  work.  As  a lawyer  he  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  learning  as  well  as  skill  in  the 
trial  of  causes. 

Henry  F.  Walton  was  born  in  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  2,  1858.  His  father  was  James  H.  Walton, 
who  was  a leading  and  accomplished  member  of  the  State  Senate 
for  a number  of  years,  representing  the  district  of  which  Monroe 
County  formed  a part,  and  was  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1859.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Caroline  Robb,  who 
came  of  a well  known  Pennsylvania  family.  When  Henry  F. 
Walton  was  but  little  more  than  a year  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  there  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  school  and  by  private  tutors.  After  his  scholastic  training 
had  been  completed,  he  entered  the  office  of  Wayne  MacVeagh  and 
George  Tucker  Bispham  as  a law  student  in  1876.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  appointed  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Law  Library. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Law  Academy,  of  which  he  is 
a member.  Two  days  after  his  twenty-first  birthday,  October  4, 
1879,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and  immediately 
entered  the  law  office  of  Francis  Rawle.  In  1884,  five  years  after 
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his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  City 
Solicitor  Warwick.  Mr.  Warwick  recognized  Mr.  Walton’s  abilities 
and  retained  his  services  until  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Walton  devotes  his  time  and  talents  entirely  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  such  political  duties  as  may  devolve  upon  him. 
When  still  a young  man  he  began  to  evince  a particular  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  city  and  State,  and  a number  of 
movements  of  an  important  nature  were  marked  by  his  participa- 
tion therein.  For  sixteen  years  Mr.  Walton  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  progressive  residents  of  the  Twenty-eighth  and 
Thirty-second  wards  of  Philadelphia,  an  active  worker  in  the 
Republican  ranks  and  has  performed  yeoman  service  therein.  Be- 
fore he  attained  his  majority  he  made  a brilliant  address  in  favor 
of  James  A.  Garfield’s  candidacy  for  the  Presidency.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  Mr.  Walton  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Twenty-seventh  District.  He  was  re-elected  in  1892  and 
was  the  choice  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation  for  Speaker.  On 
the  day  of  the  Republican  caucus,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  he 
withdrew  his  name  as  a candidate,  placing  Representative  Thomp- 
son in  nomination  for  Speaker  instead.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  General  Committee,  and  also  served  on 
others.  He  made  such  an  excellent  record  in  the  Legislature  that 
his  selection  for  presiding  officer  of  the  House  followed  naturally, 
and,  on  January  i,  1895,  he  became  the  successor  of  Speaker 
Thompson  without  opposition,  all  other  candidates  having  with- 
drawn before  the  caucus  meeting. 

In  his  capacity  as  Speaker  of  the  House  Mr.  Walton  won 
many  high  encomiums,  and  the  recognition  of  his  capabilities  and 
justness  of  decisions  have  been  general. 

In  1896  the  regular  Republican  Convention  of  the  Fifth 
Senatorial  District  nominated  Mr.  Walton  for  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  endorsed  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  district  as  well  as 
by  many  of  the  prominent  men  living  in  other  parts  of  Philadel- 
phia, He  was  opposed  by  the  candidate  of  an  opposing  faction, 
and,  after  a very  energetic  campaign,  Mr.  Walton  was  defeated  by 
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a small  majority,  whereby  the  State  lost  the  valuable  services  of 
an  able  and  conscientious  legislator. 

In  the  profession  of  law  Henry  F.  Walton  has  won  as  great 
success  as  he  has  in  political  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
in  the  celebrated  Queen  Lane  Reservoir  case,  and  is  engaged  in 
other  law  matters  of  an  equally  important  nature.  Mr.  Walton  is 
a charter  member  of  the  Young  Republican  Club  of  Philadelphia 
and  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Torresdale  Country 
Club,  is  ex-President  of  the  Five  O’Clock  Club,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  Club.  His  interest  in  club  affairs,  parti- 
cularly as  identified  with  political  and  professional  considerations, 
is  indicated  in  his  membership  in  the  Union  League  and  Lawyers’ 
Club. 

In  1882  Mr.  Walton  was  married  to  Ella  G.  Norman,  of 
Baltimore.  They  have  had  six  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys, 
all  living. 
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N the  busy  political  life  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  there  have  figured  many  prominent  men 
who,  although  born  and  raised  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, have  entered  the  larger  fields  afforded  by 
city  residence  and  have  made  themselves  felt  as 
leaders  in  their  chosen  communities.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
which  has  offered  more  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of 
men  who  have  the  necessary  qualities  behind  them  than  political 
life.  The  amount  of  prosperity  which  may  visit  a city  or  State 
is  very  frequently  measured  by  the  capabilities  of  the  men  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  the  making 
and  framing  of  the  laws  for  their  mutual  government  and  advance- 
ment. Consequently,  a man  who  enters  into  municipal  politics 
has  every  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  a fact  that  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  he  has  been  endowed  by  nature  and  early 
training  with  such  faculties  and  qualifications  as  would  usually 
win  success  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Such  a man  is  John  M. 
Walton,  City  Controller  of  Philadelphia,  v/ho  is  among  the  city’s 
most  highly  regarded  officials. 

John  M.  Wahton  was  bom  in  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  of  parents  who  were  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  was  educated  at  the  well 
known  Moravian  School,  at  Tititz,  Lancaster  County.  Late  in  the 
fifties  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  with  his  father,  who  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  Mint.  In  1867  the  son  was  appointed 
a Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and,  in  1871,  he  was  promoted  to  a First  Lieutenancy.  In 
1879  he  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  on  account  of  disabilities 
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received  in  tlie  line  of  duty.  At  that  time  Mr.  Walton  selected 
Philadelphia  as  his  residence,  and  his  capacity  for  executive  work 
soon  brought  him  into  favorable  notice  in  matters  political.  He 
was  elected  to  Common  Council  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Ward 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  at  a time  when  the  city  had  by  no 
means  reached  its  present  development.  The  many  improvements 
which  have  since  come  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  enlarge  its  business  capacities  have  probably 
been  owing  to  Mr.  Walton  as  much  as  to  any  other  man.  And 
so  well  did  he  serve  the  interests  of  his  constituents  that  his  good 
services  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  people  were  recognized  in 
re-election  after  re-election.  With  the  exception  of  a very  brief 
interval  he  served  the  Twenty-seventh  Ward  in  Common  Council 
for  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  cordial  endorsement  of  such  reform  organizations  as  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ninety-five  and  the  Twenty-seventh  Ward  branch  of  the 
Municipal  League.  In  Council  his  broad  knowledge  of  municipal 
requirements  and  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
city  finances  gained  him  the  chairmanship  of  three  of  the  most 
important  committees — Highway,  Survey  and  Finance. 

But  Mr.  Walton  was  too  valuable  a man  for  the  city’s  needs 
to  remain  in  even  so  useful  a place  as  the  Councilmanic  post,  and 
was,  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  1895,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  olfice  of  Controller  of  the  County  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas  M.  Thompson,  who  was 
made  Director  of  Public  Works.  He  was  the  nominee  of  his 
party  the  same  year  and  elected  on  the  5th  day  of  November, 
1895,  for  the  full  term  by  the  handsome  maj'ority  of  74,636.  His 
term  does  not  expire  until  January,  1899,  and  by  that  time  it  is 
more  than  likely  he  will  make  a reputation  for  himself  as  great 
in  his  present  office  as  that  which  attended  him  when  he  retired 
from  Councils,  for  as  City  Controller  he  has  evinced  a conspicuous 
fitness  for  that  important  municipal  post.  Personally,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  affable  of  men,  a clean  cut  military  type  of  the  old- 
school  gentleman.  He  is  widely  known  and  generally  respected. 
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Among  the  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected,  three 
appeal  to  him  with  direct  personal  interest — the  American  Whist 
League,  of  which  he  was  formerly  the  President ; the  Hamilton 
Club,  in  which  he  holds  the  position  of  Vice-President,  and  the 
Union  League,  of  which  he  is  a prominent  member.  He  is  also  a 
Vestryman  in  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  West  Philadelphia. 


ITHIN  the  last  five  years  Philadelpliia  has  made 
very  rapid  strides  of  advancement,  and  the  men 
who  have  been  prominent  in  its  public  life  during 
that  period  are  naturally  looked  upon  as  active 
factors  in  this  progress.  Thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  this  spirit  of  development  is  Charles  F.  Warwick,  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  F.  Warwick  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February 
14,  1852,  on  Market  Street,  west  of  Twelfth.  His  father  was 
Edward  Warwick  and  his  mother  was  Anne  Warwick,  her  maiden 
name  having  been  Minshall.  His  father’s  progenitors  originally 
came  from  Virginia,  while  his  mother  was  bom  in  England,  her 
family  coming  from  Shropshire.  The  son,  Charles,  was  educated 
at  the  Zane  Street  Grammar  School  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  passed  an  examination  for  admission  into  the  Central  High 
School.  He  did  not  enter  the  latter  institution,  however,  although 
he  prepared  for  college  and  was  ready  for  the  Junior  Class,  but 
became  assistant  bookkeeper  in  a business  house,  owing  to  family 
reasons.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  his  studies  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  E.  Spencer  Miller.  He  taught  during  that  period, 
and  also  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1873,  and  within  a short  time  was 
given  a position  in  the  City  Solicitor’s  office.  Even  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  questions  of 
the  day,  and,  in  1875,  when  Governor  Hartranft  was  a candidate 
for  the  second  term,  Mr.  Warwick  was  requested  by  the  Governor’s 
political  managers  to  take  the  stump  in  his  behalf,  which  he  did, 
and  as  a result,  his  speeches  were  notably  strong  in  infiuencing 
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the  result  of  tlie  contest.  Mr.  Warwick  opened  a law  office  at 
No.  22  North  Seventh  Street,  where  he  practiced  for  some  time, 
until  George  S.  Graham,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
District  Attorney,  determining  to  surronnd  himself  with  young 
and  able  attorneys  as  his  assistants,  called  Mr.  Warwick  from 
his  sphere  of  labor  and  appointed  him  as  assistant.  Mr.  War- 
wick had  had  some  experience  before  in  the  law  department  with 
City  Solicitor  West,  whom  he  had  nominated  in  the  convention 
and  for  whom  he  had  headed  the  delegation  from  the  Fifteenth 
Ward.  During  the  Blaine  campaign  Mr.  Warwick  was  heard  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  throughout  several  other  sections,  and 
ever5Twhere  his  addresses  were  considered  the  strongest  and  most 
influencing  of  the  campaign.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  City  Solicitor,  and  after  one  of  the  severest  political 
battles  ever  waged  in  the  city  up  until  that  time,  he  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  14,000,  running  5,000  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In 
1887  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  by  a majority  of  48,000. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  War- 
wick argued  some  of  the  most  important  legal  cases,  among  them 
being  the  five-cent  fare  question ; the  elevated  railroad  case ; the 
question  of  the  liability  of  the  passenger  railway  companies  for 
the  paving  of  the  streets,  which  he  conducted  from  its  beginning 
to  the  conclusion ; and  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  railroad 
companies  should  pave  the  streets  between  the  car  tracks  only  or 
from  curb  to  curb,  his  contention  being  that  the  latter  proposition 
was  the  one  to  which  they  should  be  held,  in  which  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  He  was  also  prominent  in  cases  eonnected 
with  the  Bullitt  bill ; the  road  law  and  the  bills  authorizing  the 
building  of  the  Belt  Line  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Ter- 
minal railroads. 

In  1895  Mr.  Warwiek  was  nominated  and  elected  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  this  important  office  he  has  endeavored  to 
give  his  city  a just  and  equitable  administration.  Among  the 
leading  public  events  with  which  he  has  been  actively  identified 
since  his  election,  have  been  the  reception  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom ; the 
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dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  President  McKinley’s 
visit ; the  dedication  of  the  Girard  and  Garfield  monuments ; 
the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  with  the 
second  visit  of  the  President,  and  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  Eighteenth  National  S^ngerfest.  On  this  occasion  Mayor 
Warwick  assisted  greatly  in  making  the  affair  a notable  success, 
and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pfaelzer  Casino  and 
also  honorary  member  of  the  Msennerchor  Society.  He  has  in  his 
office  elaborately  engraved  certificates  of  honorary  membership  in 
these  and  other  noted  organizations.  During  his  administration 
Mayor  Warwick  has  had  to  contend  with  factional  struggles,  street 
car  strikes  and  other  serious  problems,  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
adhering  to  his  own  ideas  through  all. 

Mayor  Warwick  has  been  concerned  in  many  movements 
tending  to  advance  Philadelphia  as  a city,  and  personally  is  inter- 
ested in  forestry  and  several  other  important  branches  of  State  and 
municipal  progress.  He  is  particularly  concerned  in  the  progress  of 
Philadelphia,  and  during  his  administration  has  given  much  time 
and  endeavor  to  its  furtherance.  The  construction  of  the  Reading 
Subway  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  made  rapid  progress  during 
that  time,  and  the  work  incident  to  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  front  has  been  begun,  and  when  completed  will  add 
greatly  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  city.  Mayor  Warwick 
has  also  given  careful  study  to  the  question  of  the  city’s  water 
supply,  advocating  early  measures  looking  to  its  betterment.  He 
was  very  active  in  securing  for  the  city  a loan  of  $12,200,000, 
part  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  part  also 
for  the  establishment  of  a free  library.  He  also  endeavored  to 
induce  the  State  authorities  to  bring  the  Capitol  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1873  Mayor  Warwick  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Kate 
Gracemer.  They  have  had  six  children,  two  girls  and  four 
boys,  their  names  being  Clara  Ella,  Mary  Edwards,  Charles  E., 
Jr.,  Edward,  Nelson  Dudley  and  Paul  Reynolds.  The  eldest  son 
is  studying  medicine.  Mr.  Warwick  is  a member  of  the  Union 
League,  the  Young  Republican  Club,  the  Lawyers’  Club,  the 
Five  O’clock  Club,  and  Lodge  No.  2 of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
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ACKAWANNA  County  has  produced  few  men  more 
able  or  more  popular  than  her  distinguished  son, 
Louis  Arthur  Watres,  who  has  risen  through  many 
ofi&cial  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people  to  the 
honorable  post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State 
Pennsylvania.  A lawyer  of  note,  an  eminently  successful 
financier,  a political  manager  of  more  than  ordinary  astuteness, 
a public-spirited  citizen  who  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the 
splendid  development  of  Scranton  and  the  surrounding  region, 
his  many  qualities  of  intellect  and  the  strong  and  noble  fibre 
of  his  manliness  have  won  him  the  applause  which  is  so  gracious 
a crown  to  labor  well  performed. 

Louis  Arthur  Watres  was  born  April  21,  1851,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  which  is  situated  in  Lackawanna  County,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Lewis 
S.  Watres,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  valleys,  and  who  had  long  been  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  City  of  Scranton.  His  mother  was  a gifted  poetess 
who,  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  “ Stella  of  Lackawanna,”  had 
achieved  considerable  fame  as  the  author  of  many  beautiful  poems 
which  are  still  preserved  in  a little  volume  entitled  “ Cobwebs.” 
The  pathetic  war  song,  “ Send  Them  Home  Tenderly,”  is  a well 
known  example  of  the  work  from  her  pen.  Mr.  Watres’  early 
education  was  secured  in  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  studies  and  seek  employment. 
With  the  energy  and  determination  that  have  characterized  his 
whole  career,  and  not  satisfied  thus  to  go  through  life  without  a 
better  educational  equipment,  he  attended  night  schools  for  three 
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years.  After  having  occupied  several  minor  positions  of  trust,  he 
was,  in  1874,  selected  as  Cashier  of  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  five  years. 

His  desire  for  knowledge  and  his  determination  to  better  his 
position  were  still  unsatisfied,  and  during  these  five  years  he 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  society,  applying  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Lackawanna  County  in  1879.  He  was  a close  student,  and  soon 
occupied  an  enviable  position  at  the  Bar.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
County  Solicitor  of  Lackawanna  County,  which  position  he  held 
continuously  for  nine  years. 

Although  the  Twentieth  Senatorial  District  was  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, Mr.  Watres  had  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1882  and  1886  upon  the  Republican  ticket  by 
a handsome  majority.  As  an  able,  conservative  and  successful 
worker  in  the  Senate  he  has  had  few  equals.  While  a member  of 
this  body  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  General,  Appropriations  and 
others  of  the  most  important  committees. 

In  1890  his  useful  and  eminent  career  in  the  Senate  led  to 
his  nomination  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  ofi&ce 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Although  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated  by  17,000  votes, 
Mr.  Watres  was  triumphantly  elected  by  a majority  of  over 
23,000.  Mr.  Watres  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  with  such 
credit  and  satisfaction  to  the  people  that  his  constituents  in  his 
senatorial  district  and  in  the  legislative  districts  of  his  section 
passed  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  resolutions  urging  him  to 
become  a candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  J. 
Donald  Cameron,  in  1897.  His  astuteness  as  a political  manager 
and  his  wide  reputation  throughout  the  State  led  to  his  selection, 
in  1891,  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  organization  he  conducted  a most  successful  cam- 
paign. For  fourteen  years  Mr.  Watres  was  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  the  last  four 
years  of  which  time  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Beaver 
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as  General  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  witli  tlie  rank  of  Colonel. 
Besides  the  active  part  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  State,  he  has  found  time  to  devote  considerable 
attention  to  progressive  movements  throughout  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  counties,  and  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  con- 
struction of  several  street  railways  and  water  works  throughout 
that  region.  The  Spring  Brook  Water  Supply  Company,  of  which 
he  is  the  President,  is  probably  the  largest  corporation  of  its 
kind  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  prominent  position  which  he  has  taken  in  the  financial 
world  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  investors  of  the 
city  is  aptly  shown  by  his  selection  as  President  of  some  of  the 
most  enterprising  corporations  in  the  State,  prominent  among  them 
being  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  which 
he  was  formerly  Cashier ; the  Brookside  Coal  Company,  the  Scran- 
ton and  Pittston  Traction  Company,  the  Spring  Brook  Water  Sup- 
ply Company  and  the  Mansfield  Water  Company.  He  is  also  a 
Director  in  the  Economy  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  and  in 
many  other  corporations,  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  all  of 
which  he  has  vindicated  the  judgment  of  the  stockholders  to  whose 
votes  he  owes  his  appointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Watres  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  active  men  in  the  State,  he  finds  time  to  devote  to  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  and  possesses  a splendidly  equipped  private 
library.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  read  of  Biblical  scholars. 

On  the  20th  day  of  May,  1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bfiie 
J.  Hawley.  They  have  three  children,  Harold  Arthur,  Laurence 
Hawley,  and  Reybum. 

Mr.  Watres  is  now  devoting  his  attention  to  these  divers 
interests,  limiting  his  law  practice  to  equity  and  corporation  cases. 


tlie  men  to-day  living,  who  helped  by  their  magnifi- 
cent and  untiring  efibrts  in  the  fields  of  financial 
and  industrial  enterprise  to  mould  the  fortunes  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  none  who 
played  a more  active  part  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  than  James  V.  Watson,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  the  financial  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  which  were  focused  and  channeled  less  than  half 
a century  ago  in  the  establishment  of  the  since  perfected  Clearing 
House  system,  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  State’s  permanent  prosperity.  Mr.  Watson  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  this  splendid  system. 

James  VerrEE  Watson  was  born  in  Buckingham  Township, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1817,  his  early  ances- 
tors on  the  father’s  side  having  emigrated  from  Cumberlandshire, 
England,  in  1701,  bringing  a highly  endorsed  certificate  from 
Paidsay  Cragg  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  addressed  to  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother’s  family  emigrated  from  France  in 
1690  and  were  French  Huguenots.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Thomas  Watson,  a physician  residing  in  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  who  married  Mary  Verree,  daughter  of  Robert  Verree,  of 
Lower  Dublin  Township,  now  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward,  Philadel- 
phia. His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Watson,  a farmer  of 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  who  married  Mary  Jackson,  of  Welsh 
parentage,  the  marriages  of  both  parties  being  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  James  V.  Watson  was  educated  in  country  schools 

in  early  life  and  finished  his  education  at  John  Neville’s  Classical 
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Scliool  and  Academy  at  Bustleton,  now  tlie  Thirty-fiftli  Ward, 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  learning  the  carpentering  trade.  In  1839 
he  commenced  the  building  business,  designing  and  contracting 
for  many  structures  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and, 
in  1849,  in  connection  with  building,  he  entered  the  lumber  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Scholfield  & Watson,  which  was 
closed  in  1863.  In  1855  the  Consolidation  Bank  was  incorporated, 
taking  its  name  from  the  then  popular  scheme  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  city  districts.  It  was  called  the  Lumber  Bank,  as  it 
was  started  by  the  lumber  interests  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
active  in  getting  the  charter  through  the  Legislature,  was  elected 
the  bank’s  first  President  and  continued  so  until  1864,  when  the 
institution  was  changed  into  a national  bank,  retaining  its  original 
name  with  the  same  ofi&cers.  In  1897  Watson  still  continues 
its  President.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association  of  the  Banks  of  Philadelphia  in  1858,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  President  of  the  Association,  Joseph  Patter- 
son, in  1887,  when  he  was  elected  President,  a position  he  now 
holds.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Providence  Life  and  Trust  Company  for  ten  years,  and  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund  Society 
for  eleven  years.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Union  League 
in  March,  1863,  several  years  a member  of  its  Board 

of  Directors,  for  two  years  acting  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents. 
He  still  continues  a member.  Mr.  Watson  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  in  1879  and  represented  the 
thirteenth  section  in  that  body  until  1884,  when  he  resigned.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Swarthmore 
College  since  1872,  and  for  twenty-two  years  has  been  one  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  Friends’  Central  School  and  of  the  George 
School,  since  its  organization,  in  1892 ; all  of  these  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  interests  herein  nominated,  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  identified  for  a number  of  years  as  a very  active 

executive  official  with  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  admirable 
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institutions  devoted  to  tlae  cause  of  cliarity  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  twenty-four  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  and  is  now 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Vice-President  of  the  institution.  He 
has  been  for  a long  time  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Northern  Dispensary  and  is  now  its  President.  As  far  as  his 
religious  convictions  are  concerned,  he  is  also  active,  having  been 
a member  of  the  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at 
Fourth  and  Green  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  a regular  attendant 
of  the  meeting  for  a period  of  sixty-four  years.  Mr.  Watson  was 
married,  in  1840,  to  Hlizabeth  Middleton  Pitman,  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Matilda  Pitman,  farmers  of  Mansfield  Township,  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey.  She  is  still  living.  They  have  had  six 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  Rudulph 
Justice  Watson,  of  the  lumber  firm  of  Watson  & Gillingham,  died, 
in  1888,  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  His  wife  was  Sallie  Jane 
Bockius,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1896.  Mr. 
Watson’s  second  son,  William  Joseph  Watson,  is  a manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  railroad  supplies,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  His  third  son, 
John  Verree  Watson,  is  living  in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  He  has  one 
daughter,  Susan  Verree  Watson. 

In  his  social  life,  although  Mr.  Watson  has  very  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  functions  commonly  controlled  by  society,  he  is 
very  popular ; and  in  those  institutions  with  which  he  has  so  long 
been  connected  and  in  the  management  of  which  his  advice  is  so 
often  followed  to  a successful  issue,  he  is  both  esteemed  aud 
honored.  Few  men  indeed  have  any  greater  claim  to  recognition 
as  model  Pennsylvanians,  than  James  Verree  Watson,  with  so 
splendid  a record  behind  him  of  activity  in  the  affairs  of  his  city 
and  State. 
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N the  commercial  history  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  name  of  Wernwag  is  an  important  one. 
Theodore  Wernwag,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  his  section  of 
the  State,  through  a long  identification  with  some 
of  the  most  important  financial  and  mercantile  institutions.  His 
ancestors  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  granduncle,  Lewis  Wern- 
wag, who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  arrive  in  America,  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  material  improvement  and  general  progress. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  practicability  of  burning  anthra- 
cite coal  as  a fuel  at  his  nail  works  at  Phcenixville,  and  he  in- 
duced George  Shoemaker,  of  Pottsville,  to  bring  his  first  loads  of 
coal  to  Philadelphia,  stating  that  he  could  use  his  influence  with 
his  friends  there  for  its  introduction. 

Theodore  Wernwag  was  born  at  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  June  29,  1831.  His  father,  William  Wernwag,  was 
born  at  Reutlingen,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Stuttgart,  on 
September  29,  1800.  His  mother,  Anna  Margaretta  Besserer,  \ras 
born  September  21,  1804,  near  Heidelberg,  Germany.  His  father 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  “Susquehanna,”  from  Amsterdam, 
with  his  grandfather,  who  was  also  named  William  Wernwag,  and 
his  family  and  two  young  men,  neighbors,  whose  passage  he  paid 
to  prevent  them  from  being  conscripted  in  the  army.  The  vessel 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  1818,  and  they  immediately  went  to 
Phoenixville,  where  Lewis  Wernwag  had  his  nail  works  on  Freneh 
Creek,  and  where  William,  the  father,  then  a lad  of  eighteen, 
learned  bridge  building  from  his  uncle,  Lewis  Wernwag,  who  was 

a noted  civil  engineer  and  bridge  builder  of  his  day.  William 
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worked  on  the  bridge  across  tbe  Brandywine  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  1819,  and  also  on  the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at 
Conowingo  in  1819-1822.  After  the  elder  William  Wernwag 
arrived  in  Phoenixville  he  wished  to  buy  a farm.  His  brother 
Lewis  took  him  up  to  where  Pottsville  is  now  situated  and  offered 
to  sell  him  land  there  at  $1.25  per  acre,  which  he  refused,  saying 
that  it  was  too  stony  for  farming  purposes.  His  brother  told  him 
that  it  was  all  underlaid  with  stone  coal,  and  also  that  it  would 
come  into  general  use  as  an  article  of  fuel,  as  he  had  successfully 
burned  it  at  his  nail  works.  Lewis  Wernwag,  who  thus  outlined 
the  general  use  into  which  coal  would  come,  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  men  of  his  day,  and  was  identified  with  the  largest 
material  interests  of  the  State  in  many  capacities.  He  was  born 
in  Alteburg,  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  December  4,  1769,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1786.  In  1810  he  erected  a bridge  across 
Neshaminy  Creek  and  after  that  built  a large  number  of  bridges, 
thirty-two,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  His  most  noted  work 
was  the  single  span  wooden  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  River  at 
the  place  now  known  as  Fairmount,  then  called  Morris  Street,  in 
1812,  which  involved  an  entirely  new  principle  in  bridge  building. 
It  was  burned  in  1838.  This  structure,  known  as  the  “Colossus,” 
consisted  of  a single  arch,  the  span  of  which  was  340  feet,  and  it 
had  no  other  support  than  that  of  the  two  abutments.  It  was 
considered  the  most  remarkable  wooden  bridge  in  the  world  in  its 
time. 

Lewis  Wernwag  was  in  many  other  ways  identified  with  pio- 
neer improvements  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
drew  up  the  plans  and  constructed  the  models  of  the  Fairmount 
Water  Works,  and  sent  in  his  proposals  for  the  entire  work. 
After  receiving  the  plans  the  committee  requested  the  models 
which  he  made  for  them  and  they  then  divided  the  contract 
and  gave  it  to  different  builders.  The  contract  for  the  dam  was 
given  to  Ariel  Cooley.  They  afterward  sent  Lewis  Wernwag  a 
check  for  $100  for  the  plans  and  models,  which  he  returned  to 
them,  stating  that  if  they  had  so  much  money  to  give  away  to 
give  it  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
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subscribers  to  tbe  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  and  con- 
structed that  portion  between  Reading  and  Pottsville.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  this  work  that  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
made  the  models  for  the  water  works.  He  purchased  the  Isle  of 
Virginius,  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  where  he  died  on 
August  12,  1843. 

Theodore  Wemwag  was  educated  principally  at  private  schools, 
among  others,  Lewis’  Mathematical  and  Engineering  School,  Fourth 
Street,  below  Chestnut,  and  Ross’  Commercial  College,  Chestnut 
below  Fifth  Street.  From  Ross’  Commercial  College  he  went,  on 
December  i,  1847,  i^^o  a wholesale  silk  house,  and  from  there,  as 
salesman,  into  the  silk  and  woolen  importing  house  of  Schniewind 
& Company,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Market  streets. 
He  succeeded  to  the  business  on  January  i,  1856,  under  the  firm 
of  Shuff  & Wernwag,  as  dry-goods  and  silk  importers  and  com- 
mission merchants.  From  there  the  firm  removed,  on  January  i, 
1859,  to  233  Chestnut  Street,  and  from  there  again,  on  January 
I,  i860,  to  242  and  244  Chestnut  Street,  where  Mr.  Wernwag 
continues.  On  October  31,  1864,  the  firm  of  Shuff  & Wernwag 
dissolved  and,  on  November  i,  1864,  a new  firm  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  Wernwag  & Company,  consisting  of  Theodore 
Wernwag  and  his  brother,  William  P.  Wernwag.  The  latter  with- 
drew from  the  firm  on  December  31,  1877,  and,  continuing  the 
dry-goods,  importing  and  commission  business,  formed  the  partner- 
ship with  T.  R.  Dawson,  under  the  firm  of  Wernwag  & Dawson, 
242  and  244  Chestnut  Street,  and  45  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
Theodore  Wemwag  continued  the  firm  of  Wernwag  & Company. 
His  brother  died  on  March  16,  1887,  and,  on  January  i,  1888,  in 
addition  to  his  own  business,  Mr.  Wernwag  formed  a connection 
with  T.  R.  Dawson  to  continue  the  business  of  Wemwag  & Daw- 
son in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  was  finally  dissolved 
April  I,  1892.  The  firm  of  Wernwag  & Company  is  still  con- 
tinued at  the  same  place  in  Philadelphia  by  Theodore  Wernwag. 

When  yet  in  his  teens  Mr.  Wemwag  was  obliged  every  year 
to  visit  and  look  after  his  father’s  property,  consisting  of  about 
15,000  acres  of  coal  and  timber  lands  in  McKean  and  Elk  coun* 
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ties,  Pennsylvania,  before  any  railroad  was  built  beyond  Harris- 
burg and  when  tbat  section  of  tbe  country  was  yet  a wilderness 
and  almost  impassable.  In  bis  early  trips  be  would  often  meet 
capitalists  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  seeking  white 
pine  timber  lands  for  which  they  paid  about  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
They  would  cut  about  what  they  considered  worth  cutting,  and 
then  let  the  lands  go,  allowing  them  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  Mr. 
Wernwag’s  father  called  his  attention  to  the  size  of  the  logs  as 
they  floated  down  the  Susquehanna,  and  told  him  to  take  notice 
how  they  would  diminish  in  size  from  year  to  year.  During  his 
lifetime  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  consequent  dry- 
ing up  of  many  of  the  streams. 

Through  his  long  career  Mr.  Wernwag  has  always  adhered 
strictly  to  his  truthful  and  upright  business  principles,  and  his 
success  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  this  course  of  action.  As 
a man  of  affairs  he  occupies  a leading  place  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 


ITHIN  the  past  decade  the  material  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  greatly  advanced,  not  only 
by  the  extension  of  its  vast  industrial  enterprises, 
its  great  iron  and  coal  fields,  and  the  increase  of 
its  colossal  manufacturing  facilities,  but  by  the 
establishment  of  many  new  towns  and  villages  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, many  of  which  have  risen  in  recent  years  to  the  dignity  of 
small  cities.  Two  of  these  towns  are  Hostetter  and  Whitney,  in 
Westmoreland  County.  The  latter  is  a post-office  town,  and  is 
the  principal  office  of  the  Hostetter-Connellsville  Coke  Company. 
The  distinction  of  having  built  them  belongs  to  George  I.  Whit- 
ney, who  is  one  of  the  best  known  stock-brokers  and  organizers 
to-day  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  story  of  his  life  is  one 
which  points  out  the  way  of  success  which  is  sure  to  be  opened 
to  ambitious  energy  when  rightly  applied, 

George  I.  Whitney  was  bom  at  Pittsburg,  November  24, 
1847.  His  father  was  William  Hopkins  Whitney,  and  his  mother 
Matilda  Eleanor  Irwin.  William  H.  Whitney  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1818 ; his  wife  was  a native  of  Pittsburg. 
Their  son,  George,  received  his  primary-school  education  first  at 
the  Second  Ward  Public  School,  of  Pittsburg,  and  then  at  the 
Stockbridge  Academy,  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts. He  returned  to  his  studies  at  the  Sixth  Ward  Public  School, 
in  Pittsburg,  graduating  from  there  to  the  Pittsburg  Central  High 
School.  He  matriculated  later  at  the  Western  University,  of  Pitts- 
burg, from  which,  in  1868,  having  passed  through  all  the  examina- 
tions with  high  honors,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
With  this  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life,  he  started  in  the  busi- 
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ness  world  as  a clerk  for  Kountz  & Mertz,  bankers.  He  was 
subsequently  with  Myers,  Scboyer  & Company,  stationers,  and  in 
these  two  occupations  he  acquired  a thorough  business  knowledge. 
He  was  employed,  until  1871,  by  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg,  in  that  year  opening  an  office  for  himself  at  Fifth  and 
Wood  streets,  Pittsburg,  where  he  soon  became  a widely  known 
and  successful  broker.  His  understanding  of  financial  matters, 
and  his  taste  for  business  pursuits,  thoroughly  fitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  even  more  important  offices,  and,  in  1873,  he  became  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  St.  Clair  Banking  Company  of  Pittsburg, 
now  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers,  also,  of  the  Central  District  and  Printing  Telegraph 
Company,  now  known  as  the  Bell  Telephone,  and  is  still  a Direc- 
tor in  it.  In  1881  he  built  the  water  works  at  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  this  was  one  of  his  most  important  operations  up 
until  that  time.  He  is  at  present  President  of  the  New  Castle 
Water  Company. 

Having  gained  a large  experience  and  more  material  wealth, 
he  bought  the  Central  Passenger  Railway  Company  of  Pittsburg, 
in  1882,  and  was  President  of  it  until  1889,  when  it  changed  its 
title  to  the  Central  Traction  Company,  the  concern  becoming  a 
cable  railroad.  He  was  President  of  that  company  until  1896, 
when  it  merged  into  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company,  of  which 
he  is  now  (1897)  Treasurer  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. His  business  interests  demanded  that  he  extend  the  scope 
of  his  operations  in  1884,  and  in  that  year  he  became  a member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  having  been  a member  of  the 
Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange  from  its  organization.  In  1886  Mr. 
Whitney  organized  an  enterprise  which  has  now  assumed  a mag- 
nitude of  the  highest  importance.  He  bought  some  4,000  acres  of 
Connellsville  coal  land  from  the  late  Dr.  David  Hostetter  and 
Ralph  Baggaley,  and  incorporated  the  Hostetter-Connellsville  Coke 
Company.  This  is  now  the  second  coke  company  in  size  and 
importance  of  operations  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Whitney  built  the  two  towns,  one  of  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  original  owner  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Hostetter. 
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Both  Whitney  and  Hostetter,  Pennsylvania,  are  known  for  their 
business  enterprise,  and  the  affairs  of  the  coke  company  are  largely 
carried  on  there.  In  1884  Mr.  Whitney  became  associated  with 
Francis  L.  Stephenson,  under  the  name  of  Whitney  & Stephenson, 
brokers,  which  firm  still  continues  in  business  at  209  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a Director  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Pittsburg,  and  a Director  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Incline  Plane  Company,  and  of  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  several  other  important  business  con- 
nections. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  throughout  that  section  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whitney  is  known  as  a business 
man  of  talent,  and  as  a thoroughly  representative  citizen.  He  is 
attendant  at  St.  Peter’s  Protestant  Bpiscopal  Church.  Socially,  he 
is  very  popular.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Duquesne 
clubs,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Art  Society  of  Pittsburg, 
and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society.  In  several 
other  social  organizations  he  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority,  he  joined  the  Masonic  order,  and  is 
now  a Thirty-second  Degree  Mason.  Few  men  of  his  age  have 
made  a better  record  than  George  I.  Whitney. 


HN  of  energy,  push,  foresight  and  judgment,  and 
who  have  at  their  command  the  control  and  ready 
use  of  large  means,  are  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  a municipality.  It  is  to  these  individuals 
that  the  community  must  look  for  the  inaugura- 
tion and  the  successful  carrying  out  of  those  colossal  enterprises, 
which  in  a sense  may  be  called  public — enterprises  which  are 
designed  for  the  service  of  the  people.  While  these  energetic  capi- 
talists, of  course,  ultimately  reap  the  reward  of  their  efforts,  yet, 
in  many  instances,  their  ventures  are  necessarily  associated  with 
a risk,  and  possible  loss,  which  would  deter  the  ordinary  man. 
Philadelphia,  whose  rapid  growth  as  a City  of  Homes  has  amazed 
the  citizens  of  other  places,  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  their  energy,  and 
hazard  their  capital,  in  great  projects  which  prove  of  incalculable 
value  to  a large  city,  and  from  which  immediate  pecuniary  results 
cannot  be  expected,  although  they  come  in  time.  And,  in  this 
connection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  expansion  of  a town — the 
building  up  of  the  outlying  districts — is  more  rapid  and  sure 
when  the  street  railroad  facilities  are  in  advance  of  the  builder. 
In  this  respect  the  name  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener  stands  out  with 
especial  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of  Philadelphia. 

Peter  A.  Brown  Widener  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
November  13,  1834.  The  Widener  family  was  of  German  extrac- 
tion, and  in  moderate  circumstances.  Young  Widener  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  a pupil  in  the 
Central  High  School.  After  leaving  there  he  thoroughly  learned 

the  meat  business,  and  his  snccess  in  it  was  noted — in  fact,  his 
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energy,  executive  ability  and  command  over  details  would  have 
made  bim  successful  in  any  branch  of  effort  be  might  have 
selected.  Early  in  manhood  he  developed  a taste  for  politics,  and, 
as  he  displayed  sound  judgment  and  good  generalship,  he  made 
his  influence  felt.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party,  with  which  organization  he  has  always  been 
identifled.  He  was  appointed,  in  1873,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Joseph  F.  Marcer,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
by  the  people  for  a full  term.  When  he  retired  as  City  Treasurer 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  street  railroads.  In 
1875  he  was  among  those  who  secured  a controlling  interest  in 
what  might  be  ealled  the  most  important  system  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he,  and  his  business  associates,  soon  demonstrated  that  with 
skilful  and  intelligent  management,  and  a careful  looking  after 
details,  street  railroad  transportation  would  not  only  offer  satisfac- 
tory profits,  but  could  be  run,  too,  as  a greater  convenience  to  the 
public.  In  fact,  the  public  really  shared  in  all  that  was  done  by 
him  and  those  associated  with  him.  Probably  it  was  with  the 
Philadelphia  Traction  Company — now  an  important  feature  of  the 
Union  Traction  Company — that  Mr.  Widener’s  name  has  been 
most  assertively  identified,  yet  his  efforts  were  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  that  corporation.  He  became  a dominating  factor  in  other 
companies,  the  success  of  which  was  largely  due  to  the  keen  fore- 
sight, quick  and  accurate  judgment  and  close  supervision  of  details. 
While  Philadelphia  reaped  largely  of  the  benefits  that  sprang  from 
his  enterprise  and  venture,  yet  other  cities  have  been  the  field  of 
his  movements,  and  he  has  been  particularly  successful  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  and  those  directly  interested  with  him  have  had  direct  control 
and  direction  of  more  lines  of  street  railways  than  any  other  syn- 
dicate of  business  men  formed  in  this  country.  It  is  due  to  him, 
too,  to  credit  him  with  an  improvement  in  the  street  car  facilities 
of  any  city  which  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Widener  was  married  on  August  18,  1858,  to  Miss  H. 
Josephine  Dunton,  a woman  of  unusually  fine  disposition  and 
character.  She  died  a short  time  ago,  after  a happ}r  married  life. 
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in  whicli  slie  had  been  a true  helpmate  to  her  husband.  She  was 
noted  for  her  unostentatious  charities,  and  hundreds  of  poor  fami- 
lies in  Philadelphia  were  for  years  recipients  of  her  unstinted 
bounty.  Three  children  were  bom  to  them,  all  boys,  two  of  whom 
are  living.  George  D.  Widener,  the  second  son,  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  his  father’s  inseparable  friend,  William  L-  Elkins, 
and  he  is  identified  with  the  elder  Widener  in  many  of  his  most 
important  enterprises. 

P.  A.  B.  Widener  has  been  an  extensive  and  observing  traveler 
in  his  time,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  he  is  a most 
interesting  conversationalist,  and  a forceful  and  convincing  speaker. 
He  is  well  grounded  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  and  is 
the  possessor  of  a splendid  library  which  is  handsomely  quartered 
in  his  magnificent  mansion,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Girard 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Here,  too,  may  be  found  a superb  collec- 
tion of  the  leading  achievements  in  modern  art.  This  superb 
building  Mr.  Widener  has  just  presented  to  the  city  for  the  use 
of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia — a princely  donation  that 
eloquently  exemplifies  his  benevolent  and  philanthropic  nature  and 
which,  alone,  would  insure  that  his  name  will  be  long  and  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  people  of  the  Quaker  City.  Mr.  Widener 
has  been  a most  liberal  patron  of  painters,  and  his  fine  gallery  con- 
tains some  of  the  noted  gems  of  the  century.  As  a financier  his 
opinion  has  weight  and  influence,  and  the  venerable  Joseph  Sailer, 
for  many  years  the  financial  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger^  signaled 
him  out  as  being  among  those  best  informed  upon  the  finances  of 
the  city  and  State.  Mr.  Widener  is  an  active  Director  in  many 
street  car  corporations ; he  is  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  at  this  writing  he  has  been  recommended  as  a 
most  available  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  always  been  noted  for  his  firm, 
strong  friendships,  and  is  credited  with  the  admirable  quality  of 
never  forgetting  any  favor  that  has  been  shown  him.  He  is  as 
easy  to  approach  to-day  as  when  a comparatively  poor  man.  His 
circle  of  friends  is  an  unusually  extended  one. 
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■"^^"^NIQUB  and  attractive  in  his  personality,  interesting 
and  recondite  in  his  conversation,  thoughtful  and 
sagacious  as  a Judge,  Bdward  N.  Willard,  who 
but  a short  time  ago  resigned  a seat  on  the 
Superior  Court  Bench  of  the  State,  has  been  prominent  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  most  progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  his  genera- 
tion. His  career  as  a lawyer  and  as  a member  of  the  Bench  will 
long  serve  as  a monument  to  his  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Bdward  N.  Willard  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Madison,  in 
the  county  of  New  Haven,  State  of  Connecticut,  April  2,  1835. 
His  father  was  James  Willard,  the  son  of  Hiel  Willard,  who, 
through  several  generations,  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  Major 
Simon  Willard,  who  was  a leading  spirit  in  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts.  Major  Willard  was  a member  of  the  General 
Court  and  a prominent  civil  and  military  officer  in  the  colony 
from  1634  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1676.  Bdward  N.  Willard 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
Bee’s  Academy.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  taught  school  for 
two  years,  and  then  studied  law  with  Ralph  D.  Smith,  of  Gilford, 
Connecticut,  finishing  his  preparation  for  the  Bar  at  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  Haven  County  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  and  to  the  Bar  of  Buzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  November  17,  1857.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Scranton 
until  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  as  Captain  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
United  States  Colored  Infantry,  being  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  After  participating  in  the  assault  upon  the  Confederate 
lines  at  Petersburg  and  the  engagements  that  resulted  in  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Lee’s  army  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  lie  was  appointed 
Judge  Advocate  of  Division  on  the  staff  of  General  R.  E.  Jackson, 
which  position  he  retained  until  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Scranton  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
professon.  He  was  interested  in  politics,  but  was  never  a candi- 
date for  public  office  until  elected  to  the  Bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  on  November  5,  1895,  which  office  he 
resigned  September  i,  1897.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Register 
in  Bankruptcy  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  held 
that  office  until  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings  to  the  Bench  of 
the  Superior  Court  on  July  i,  1895.  In  the  election  which  made 
him  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  Mr.  Willard  received  457,700 
votes,  3,122  votes  less  than  Charles  E.  Rice,  of  Luzerne  County, 
who  led  the  Republican  State  ticket  and  2,955  votes  more  than 
the  head  of  the  ticket  received  for  State  Treasurer.  In  his  own 
county,  Lackawanna,  Mr.  Willard  received  10,158  votes,  1,449  ahead 
of  the  ticket. 

During  his  residence  in  Scranton  he  has  been  engaged  in 
various  business  associations,  being  President  of  several  coal  and 
other  companies.  On  the  election  of  John  Handley  to  the  Bench 
he  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  held  that  position  for  twenty-two  years,  until 
appointed  to  the  Bench,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  L.  A.  Watres 
as  President  of  the  bank.  On  January  i,  1898,  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  law  firm  of  Willard,  Warren  & Knapp,  and  he  very 
much  prefers  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  a position  on  the 
Bench.  In  the  accumulation  of  property  he  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, but  has  always  been  disposed  to  share  with  his  less  fortu- 
nate fellow  men,  and  to  contribute  of  his  means  to  worthy  objects 
of  charity. 

Mr.  Willard  was  married  on  June  4,  i860,  to  Ellen  C.  Hower, 
a resident  of  the  city  of  Scranton.  He  has  one  daughter,  who  is 
the  wife  of  his  law  partner.  Major  Everett  Warren.  Colonel  Frank 
J.  Fitzsimmons,  Chairman  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Democratic 
Committee,  in  the  campaign  of  1897,  in  his  Scranton  paper,  wrote, 
in  part,  the  following  of  Mr.  Willard  on  his  retirement : “ When 
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the  Superior  Court  was  established  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
myriad  of  admirers,  including  not  only  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State,  but  the  Governor,  to  accept  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  that  dignified  and  important  tribunal.  In  deference  to 
their  wishes  he  yielded.  Having  accepted  an  appointment  he 
regarded  it  his  dnty  to  take  a nomination  and  go  before  the  voters 
of  the  State.  On  the  Bench  he  bronght  all  his  splendid,  varied 
and  profound  legal  learning  and  knowledge  into  action.  He  sus- 
tained with  becoming  dignity  the  honors  of  the  Bench,  and  wrote 
many  opinions  which  will  take  high  rank  in  the  thoughtful  and 
imperishable  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  for  accuracy  of  interpreta- 
tion, precision  of  construction,  nicety  of  reasoning,  intellectual  vigor 
and  elegant  legal,  literary  style.  He  fonnd  the  work  of  the  Bench 
congenial,  but  absence  from  a happy  home  where  worldly  posses- 
sions abounded,  and  affectionate  faces  cheered  him,  was  incon- 
venient. Having  satisfied  a commendable  ambition  and  gratified 
his  admirers  who  wanted  to  see  him  win  State  distinction,  he 
gracefully  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Governor  and  again 
became  a private  citizen  of  the  city  he  loves  so  well  and  which  is 
proud  of  him.” 


is  a fact  generally  known  that  many  of  tke  Keystone 
State’s  most  successful  men  have  come  from  tke 
Scotck-Irisk  race,  wkick  settled  kere  many  genera- 
tions ago,  but  it  is  equally  true  tkat  tke  Welsk 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania  kave  left,  in  tke  general 
strata  of  population,  a strain  wkick  stands  out  boldly  in  many 
prominent  and  progressive  men.  In  tke  splendid  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  wkick  is  tke  centre  of  muck  of  tke  State’s  material  wealtk, 
tkere  are  several  of  tkese  men,  and  foremost  among  tkem  is 
Morgan  B.  Williams,  a native  of  Wales,  but  a resident  of  tke 
Keystone  State  for  tkirty-five  years.  He  is  identified  witk  many 
of  tke  ckief  interests  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  kis  industrial 
enterprises  employ  kundreds  of  men,  and  add  yearly  to  tke  income 
of  tke  State  and  to  kis  own  private  fortune, 

Morgan  B.  Wiggiams  was  born  September  17,  1831,  at 
Rkandir-Mwyn,  Parisk  of  Llanfir-Ar-Y-Bryn,  Carmartkenskire, 
Wales.  He  attended  tke  public  schools  of  kis  native  town  during 
kis  youtk,  and  acquired  tkere  tke  foundation  for  kis  later  success. 
He  emigrated  to  Scranton  in  Marck,  1862.  Here  ke  turned  kis 
attention  to  work  in  tke  mines,  securing  employment  in  one  of 
tke  large  Scranton  collieries.  In  September,  1865,  ke  removed  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  kis  activity  and  close  attention  to  tke  duties 
demanded  by  kis  employment  secured  for  kim  tke  appointment  to 
one  of  tke  most  responsible  positions  witkin  tke  gift  of  tke  Lekigk 
and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  He  was  made  Mine  Superin- 
tendent for  tkis  company,  and  keld  tke  position  for  fourteen  years. 
During  tkis  time  ke  met  witk  an  accident,  tkrougk  tke  explosion 
of  gas,  wkick  nearly  cost  kim  kis  life.  Shortly  afterwards,  imbued 
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with  the  idea  that  he  might  direct  his  energies  into  a more  remu- 
nerative field,  he  leased  a tract  of  coal  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkes-Barre  for  the  purpose  of  operating  it  on  his  own  account. 
Mr.  Williams  was  possessed  of  many  sterling  business  qualities, 
and  an  experience  which  enabled  him  to  look  after  much  larger 
interests,  and  so  he  organized  a company  known  as  the  Red  Ash 
Coal  Company.  Within  a few  years  this  organization  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  operating  in  the  coal  regions.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  at  present  the  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Company,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  organization.  He  is 
not  a man,  however,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  affairs  of 
one  concern,  when  by  his  energy  and  talents  he  might  strike  out 
into  other  channels  of  industry  with  simultaneous  success.  He 
therefore  set  about  the  establishing  of  other  companies  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  great  State,  of  which  he  is  a most 
progressive  representative.  To-day,  as  a consequence,  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Williams  Coal  Company,  of  Pottsville,  a Director  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Deposit  and  Savings  Bank,  of  the  Spring  Brook 
Water  Supply  Company,  the  Kingston  Savings  Bank,  of  Kingston, 
and  the  Powell  River  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  Virginia.  He  is 
also  identified  with  many  other  industries  and  institutions  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

In  the  city  of  his  choice,  Morgan  B.  Williams  has  indicated, 
just  as  thoroughly  as  in  his  business  pursuits,  the  steadfastness 
of  his  aims  and  his  ability  to  carry  them  out.  In  public  life  he 
is  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  his  services  have  been  recog- 
nized by  his  townsmen  in  the  tender  of  several  public  offices.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  School  Board  for  several  terms,  in 
which  capacity  his  knowledge  of  educational  matters,  and  his  keen, 
ripe  judgment  have  materially  advanced  the  intellectual  standard 
of  Wilkes-Barre’s  rising  generations.  For  ten  years  he  has  served 
as  a member  of  the  City  Council,  and  at  present  is  a member 
and  Chairman  of  the  Public  Property  Committee.  Politically  Mr. 
Williams  is  known  throughout  his  district  as  a staunch  Republi- 
can, and  he  has  served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  a represen- 
tative of  his  party  many  times.  He  was  an  Alternate  Delegate  to 
k— 33- 
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the  National  Republican  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  in  1884,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  by  a 
majority  of  over  twelve  hundred  in  a district  which  usually  gave 
an  adverse  Democratic  majority  of  fifteen  hundred  or  more.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a member  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  helped  to  no  little  extent  to  bring  about  the  vast 
success  of  that  great  exposition.  He  is  a widely  traveled  man,  and 
one  of  his  most  important  journeys  was  a tour  of  Australia, 
undertaken  several  years  ago,  when  he  gathered  an  immense  fund 
of  information  concerning  that  interesting  country. 

Upon  November  3,  1896,  Mr.  Williams  received  from  the 
people  of  his  region  that  political  recognition  which  he  deserved 
as  a man  of  progressive  principle,  and  for  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress by  a vote  of  20,920  against  17,976  for  John  M.  Garman, 
the  silver  candidate,  and  234  votes  for  D.  O.  Coughlin,  the  Peo- 
ple’s Party  candidate.  In  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Williams  will 
undoubtedly  continue  in  that  line  of  success  and  good  work  which 
he  has  mapped  out  for  himself,  and  to  which,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  he  has  conscientiously  adhered. 
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ORN  and  raised  in  Philadelpliia,  James  Hamilton 
Windrim  was  endowed  from  his  earliest  days  with 
a pride  in  his  native  place  and  an  ambition  to 
rise  to  a high  position  in  its  business  affairs. 
As  the  years  went  by,  to  his  natural  talents  and 
a determination  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  strongest  points 
of  his  character,  he  added  business  experiences  and  executive  tact, 
gained  in  years  of  professional  work.  All  these  things  combined 
fully  to  fit  him  for  the  important  duties  of  the  offices  which  he 
afterwards  filled,  and  for  the  exercise  of  a Chief’s  authority  in 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  for  Mr.  Windrim  is  an  architect  in  the  most  complete 
sense  of  the  professional  term. 

Jamks  Hamilton  Windrim  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  4, 
1840,  and  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  admitted  to  Girard  Col- 
lege, where  the  peculiar  talents  he  evinced  in  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, and  his  love  of  art,  pointed  plainly  to  the  profession  of 
architect,  his  teachers  encouraging  him  in  his  purpose.  Upon 
leaving  the  College,  in  1856,  he  was  indentured  to  John  W. 
Torrey,  and  commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  under  John 
Notman,  an  architect.  At  twenty,  he  had  made  so  great  progress 
in  his  calling,  and  so  deep  an  impression  upon  those  who  knew 
his  work,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  Hon.  John  Welsh  from 
among  a number  of  older  and  more  widely  known  architects  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Kpis- 
copal  Hospital,  at  Front  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue.  The  work 
was  done  with  a finish  and  thoroughness  that  impressed  his 
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employers  still  more  deeply,  and  upon  its  completion  he  reaped 
the  result  of  his  care  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company’s  architect  corps,  being  given  the 
actual  planning  and  erection  of  the  railroad’s  Union  Depot  at 
Pittsburg.  At  a later  date  the  distinguished  financier.  Jay  Cooke, 
engaged  him  as  the  architect  of  his  country  seat,  “ Ogontz ; ” and 
the  Cooke  mansion,  which  owes  its  imposing  effect  to  Mr.  Wind- 
rim’s  early  talent,  is  still  one  of  the  most  admired  in  Philadel- 
phia’s suburbs.  Having  achieved  reputation,  he  found  his  services 
in  constant  demand  for  important  and  costly  public  buildings, 
stores  and  private  residences.  The  buildings  numbered  in  the 
former  class  include  some  of  the  first  of  the  great  structures  that 
now  tower  in  all  parts  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  The 
edifices  planned  by  him  are  noticeable  among  those  of  a later 
construction  as  having  a more  artistic  appearance,  exterior  beauty 
and  consistency  of  style.  Among  these  monuments  to  his  skill 
and  taste  are  the  Fourth  Street  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  the  National  Bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  the 
Tradesmen’s  National  Bank,  the  original  building  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  the  buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Western  Saving  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  the  Real  Estate, 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  the  new  building  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America ; to  which  list  may  be  added  another 
edifice  in  Harrisburg,  the  equally  imposing  State  Library  Building. 
The  large  structures  planned  by  him  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania ; nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
East  numbering  among  their  chief  ornaments  some  example  of 
his  ability.  His  masterpiece  is  undoubtedly  the  Masonie  Temple, 
at  Broad  and  Filbert  streets,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  City 
Hall  plaza — one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
America.  The  important  commission  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Masonie  Order  was  undertaken  with  a realization  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  but  with  confidence  never- 
theless. Before  the  building  was  completed  its  construction  and 
interior  decoration  had  cost  more  than  $1,250,000.  The  Masonic 
Temple  alone  is  enough  to  bring  him  lasting  distinction. 
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In  recognition  of  his  merit  and  ability  in  his  chosen  field, 
the  Board  of  City  Trusts  of  Philadelphia,  in  1871,  appointed  Mr. 
Windrim  architect  for  the  famous  Girard  Estate.  In  that  capacity 
he  designed  and  superintended  the  improvements  to  its  real  estate 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the 
grounds  of  Girard  College.  He  is  now  engaged  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  Stephen  Girard  office  building,  designed 
by  him  in  1895,  which  will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  thoroughly  equipped  buildings  of  this  kind  in  the  city. 
In  1889,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 
Mr.  Windrim  was  appointed,  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Win- 
dom,  Supervising  Architect  of  the  United  States.  He  held  that 
position  until  April  7,  1891,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Philadelphia, 
tendered  him  by  Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stuart.  This  position  he 
retained  until  the  end  of  the  Stuart  administration,  April,  1895, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Windrim 
has  been  entrusted,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Richard  Smith,  the 
well  known  type  founder  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  monumental  memorial  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Pennsylvania  who  earned  distinction  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  will  set  aside  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  that  purpose. 


MK  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
state  of  military  affairs  prevailing  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
laurels  of  fame  were  won  by  many  of  the  State’s 
noblest  sons.  General  Isaac  Jones  Wistar,  Sc.D.,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  has  a war  record  which  inspires  the  greatest 
admiration  and  esteem.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  had  finally 
cleared  away,  and  the  Ship  of  State  was  sailing  undisturbed  through 
smooth  waters,  he  evidenced  the  same  characteristics  in  the  business 
world  as  those  which  had  brought  him  to  the  front  in  times 
of  war. 

Isaac  Jones  Wistar,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November 
14,  1827,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Doctor  Casper  Wistar,  a distin- 
guished physician  of  the  city,  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Jones,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Isaac  C.  Jones,  a lineal  descendant  of  Griffiths  Jones, 
the  second  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  in  1704.  The  Wistars  and 
Wisters  of  Philadelphia  are  descendants  from  an  ancient  Austrian 
family,  which,  at  a very  early  period,  established  a branch  in  the 
Electorate,  now  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  they  held 
hereditary  office  for  many  generations.  Casper  Wistar,  of  the 
Baden  branch,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1717,  and  was  natural- 
ized as  Wister  by  special  Act  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1824, 
his  brother  following  soon  after,  and  retaining  the  ancient  spelling 
of  Wistifr.  Both  left  many  descendants,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  two  numerous  families  in  Philadelphia  with  names  of 

different  spelling,  though  of  the  same  origin,  is  thus  explained. 
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General  Wistar’s  early  education  was  received  at  the  Friends’ 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown  and  at  Haverford  School,  now  Col- 
lege. From  his  earliest  youth,  he  was  of  an  adventurous  spirit. 
He  went  to  California  in  1849  ^ party  of  thirteen  men. 

After  suffering  severe  losses  on  the  road  from  failure  of  provisions, 
Indian  hostilities  and  other  casualties,  only  eight  of  the  number 
survived  the  journey.  Though  successful  in  placer  mining.  Gen- 
eral Wistar’s  curiosity  respecting  other  countries  led  him  to  make 
several  voyages  on  the  Pacific,  in  which  he  served  before  the  mast. 
He  left  the  sea,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  “ packing  ” sup- 
plies on  mules  to  the  mines  further  North,  but,  after  making  sev- 
eral successful  trips  through  a hostile  Indian  country,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper 
Klamath,  lost  six  of  his  eight  men  and  all  his  “ pack  train,” 
escaping  himself  with  a severe  wound.  After  traveling  in  that 
condition,  supported  only  by  roots  and  berries,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  he  finally  reached  a mining  camp.  His  next  ven- 
ture was  made  in  the  far  North  as  a free  trapper  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  then  in  its  fullest  power  and  success.  He  passed 
through  innumerable  adventures,  and  finally  repaired  to  California, 
where,  while  conducting  a ranch,  he  studied  law  with  Crockett  & 
Page,  eventually  entering  into  law  partnership  with  Colonel  Edward 
D.  Baker,  of  Illinois.  Their  practice  became  large  and  important, 
but  when  Colonel  Baker  was  elected  the  first  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  the  newly-admitted  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Wistar  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  Success  was  smiling  upon  him  here  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  In  conjunction  with  Baker,  and  under  a 
special  order  obtained  by  him  from  the  President,  he  raised  and 
organized  a regiment  of  two  battalions  of  sixteen  companies,  which 
soon  became  widely  known  as  the  “ California  Regiment,”  with 
Baker  as  Colonel  and  Wistar  as  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  the  war  were  engaged  in  by  this  force  of  hardy 
and  adventurous  spirits,  particularly  that  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  Virginia, 
when  Baker  and  Wistar’s  battalion  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  the 
former  killed,  and  the  latter  severely  wounded.  He  became  the 
Colonel,  and  continued  in  command.  This  was  but  one  of  many 
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sucli  conflicts  in  which  General  Wistar  distingnished  himself,  and 
for  his  services  at  Antietam  he  received  the  appointment  of  Brig- 
adier-General. 

After  the  War  General  Wistar  declined  an  appointment  in  the 
regular  army,  and  became  President  of  the  Union  Canal  Company, 
and,  in  1867,  of  all  the  lines  of  canal  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  In  business,  as  in  military  matters,  he 
evidenced  remarkable  superiority  and  quickness  of  perception,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  been 
a considerable  factor  in  the  success  of  that  great  corporation. 
Since  1869  he  has  been  Manager  of  all  the  coal  mines  belonging 
to  it,  which  produce  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mined  in  the  United  States.  General  Wistar  was  an 
executive  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  a leader  of 
the  revolt  from  Democratic  ranks  in  1881,  when  an  independent 
Mayor  was  nominated  and  elected.  During  the  years  1890  and 
1894  he  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  he  is  a Councillor  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society ; Manager  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia ; 
was  a Commissioner  for  Fixing  the  Monuments  at  Antietam ; is 
President  of  the  Wistar  Biological  Association ; one  of  the  original 
managers  of  the  Zoological  Society ; a Sc.D.  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Kastem  State  Penitentiary.  General  Wistar  has  written 
many  valuable  papers  on  the  subj’ects  in  which  he  is  interested, 
but  the  work  that  will  probably  be  most  indissolubly  associated 
with  his  memory  is  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology.  This  museum  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  country,  and  is  the  resort  of  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  post-graduates  from  every  quarter  of  America. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  General  Wistar’s  greatest  pride,  but  is  only  one 
of  many  monuments  which  attest  his  eminence  as  a soldier,  a 
scientist,  and  a promoter  of  public  prosperity, 
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HEN  tlie  history  of  a century  of  progress  of  Penn- 
sylvania conies  to  be  written,  the  stories  of  those 
of  its  sons  who  earned  the  -distinction  of  being 
self-made  men  must  appear  among  the  brightest 
pages  of  all.  The  western  portion  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  affords  many  striking  instances  of  this  in  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State.  William  Witherow,  who 
has  become  identified  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  with 
the  political  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  demonstrated  his 
capacity  and  enterprise  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  State,  is 
numbered  among  the  Keystone  State’s  most  representative  citizens. 
He  is  one  of  those  men,  who,  starting  out  in  life  with  but  little 
encouragement,  have  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  goal  of  their 
ambition  and  won  permanent  prosperity  and  public  recognition. 

William  Witherow  was  bom  November  7,  1843,  the  City 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Esther  P. 
Witherow,  who  were  highly  respected  members  of  their  commun- 
ity. After  a preparatory  home  training,  which  tended  greatly  to 
shape  the  course  of  his  conduct  in  later  years,  he  was  sent  to  the 
common  schools  of  Allegheny,  where  he  received  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  began  to  earn  his  living, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  which  might 
be  afforded  him,  and  with  both  the  ambition  to  rise  in  life  and 
the  necessary  ability  bom  in  him  to  accomplish  such  progress, 
started  out  to  attain  the  desired  end.  His  first  position  was  that 
of  a clerk,  from  which,  through  various  employments,  public  and 
private,  he  has  risen,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  his  present  position  of 
influence  and  wealth.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  in  the  Penn- 
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sylvauia  Railroad  Company’s  office,  from  wliicli  lie  went  to  the 
United  States  Depository  as  bookkeeper,  and  from  that  place  be 
was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  Sheriff’s  office  of  Allegheny 
County.  Bach  of  these  he  filled  with  a fidelity  and  force  that 
brought  him  into  the  favorable  notice  of  the  leading  people  of  his 
community.  His  natural  aptitude  for  the  management  of  important 
affairs  and  his  knowledge  of  business  methods  led  him  to  early 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  section  of  the  State 
and  to  participate  therein  in  a manner  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  figure  in  the  political  life  of  his  city 
and  county.  In  i88i,  therefore,  he  became  a candidate  for  the 
position  of  County  Treasurer  of  Allegheny  County,  and  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republican  Party  against  great  political  odds,  which 
were  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the  opposing  candidates.  In  spite 
of  the  factional  opposition  which  he  found  necessary  to  overcome, 
he  was  triumphantly  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  with  credit  during  the  three  succes- 
sive years  1882,  1883,  and  1884.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Witherow 
has  held  many  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  demonstrated  the  same  capacity  for  earnest  work,  and  has 
given  to  the  trusts  imposed  in  him  the  same  careful  and  con- 
scientious supervision.  His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  county 
by  no  means  ceased  when  he  had  served  his  term  as  County 
Treasurer,  and  he  continued  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the 
Republican  Party.  In  1892  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  a rep- 
resentative to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  met  at 
Minneapolis,  and,  in  1896,  he  was  chosen  an  Blector-at-Large  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  When,  in  January,  1897,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege met,  Mr.  Witherow  was  honored  with  a position  as  Messenger 
to  deliver  the  vote  of  the  College  to  the  Vice-President,  at  Wash- 
ington, an  office  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  much  honor. 

In  the  public  affairs  of  Allegheny  Mr.  Witherow  has  always 
played  an  important  part.  He  is  at  present  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  one  of  the 
most  admirably  managed  institutions  in  the  Keystone  State.  He 
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is  a Director  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  a 
Director  in  the  United  States  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  In 
these  offices  he  has  demonstrated  rare  capabilities  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  financial  affairs  which  has  greatly 
added  to  his  reputation.  Mr.  Witherow’s  leading  interests  at  pres- 
ent are  found  in  his  proprietorship  and  active  management  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  leading  European  hotel  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  Hotel  Duquesne,  and  in  the  control  of  his  vari- 
ous investments,  particularly  those  in  real  estate,  whereof  he  is  a 
large  holder.  In  view  of  this  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Witherow  is  very 
actively  identified  with  the  march  of  progress  in  Allegheny  County 
and  the  contiguous  districts,  and  his  judgment  is  generally  con- 
sulted in  all  great  enterprises  affecting  the  city  of  Allegheny  and 
the  surrounding  county. 

On  March  22,  1882,  Mr.  Witherow  married  Alice  M.  Douglass. 
They  have  three  children,  David  M.,  Helen  D.  and  William  P. 
Witherow.  Mr.  Witherow’s  manner  is  genial,  and  he  is  possessed 
of  great  force  of  character,  which,  added  to  his  unbroken  record  of 
probity  and  honor,  has  given  him  in  both  public  and  business  affairs 
a widespread  influence. 


OT  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  but  tbrougbout  tbe 
United  States,  and  especially  in  tbe  neighboring 
Commonwealtb  of  New  Jersey,  tbe  name  of  George 
Wood  stands  for  sncb  material  progressiveness 
and  sncb  integrity  of  purpose  as  to  make  bim  a 
leader  in  tbe  business  world.  Mr.  Wood  is  one  of  tbe  men  to 
wbom  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  organization  owes  mucb  of  its 
success,  for  as  a Director  in  tbe  company  be  bas  supported  and 
advocated  many  measures  in  tbe  management  of  its  affairs  wbicb 
bave  greatly  added  to  its  prosperity  and  popularity. 

George  Wood  was  bom  July  i,  1842,  at  1121  Arcb  Street, 
Pbiladelpbia,  wbicb  is  now  a part  of  tbe  Reading  Terminal  site, 
bis  parents  being  tbe  late  Richard  D.  and  Juliana  Randolph 
Wood.  In  bis  early  youth  be  attended  school  in  Pbiladelpbia, 
spending  bis  vacations  on  a large  farm,  owned  by  bis  father,  near 
Lionville,  in  Chester  County,  where  be  acquired  considerable 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  a love  of  country  life  wbicb 
is  still  one  of  bis  characteristics.  After  two  years  at  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  be  completed  bis  education  at  Haverford  College 
in  1859,  whereupon  be  entered  tbe  counting  bouse  of  Wood  & 
Garret,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  and,  on  coming  of  age,  in 
1863,  was  admitted  to  partnership.  In  1864  Mr.  Wood  removed 
to  Millville,  New  Jersey,  and,  as  managing  partner  of  tbe  business 
of  bis  own  firm,  established  industries  in  that  place  wbicb  tended 
to  not  only  largely  increase  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  town,  but  wbicb 
resulted  in  tbe  development  of  one  of  tbe  largest  cotton  manufac- 
turing plants  in  tbe  country.  Mr.  Wood  organized  and  erected 
an  establishment  for  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  cotton  cloths 
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wliicli  has  been  so  suecessfnl  as  to  draw  large  quantities  of  goods 
from  New  England  to  be  prepared  for  the  market.  He  further 
supervised  the  industries  commenced  by  his  father,  including  a 
large  perforated  iron  manufacturing  plant,  and  also  represented 
him  in  the  development  of  the  town  of  Vineland,  the  site  of 
which,  with  the  surrounding  country  embracing  an  area  of  twenty 
thousand  acres,  Richard  D.  Wood  had  sold  to  Charles  K.  Landis, 
the  founder  of  the  plaee.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  engaged 
in  making  available  the  water  power  afforded  by  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  at  Mays  Landing,  and  construeting  a cotton  mill  at  that 
place,  which  has  grown  to  be  an  important  manufacturing  point. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  these  industries  and 
the  increase  of  their  facilities,  Mr.  Wood  interested  himself  in 
other  directions.  He  incorporated  the  small  gas  works  at  Mill- 
ville into  a stock  company,  built  a water  works,  an  electric  light 
plant  and  a trolley  road  through  Millville  and  into  Bridgeton,  the 
county  seat,  ten  miles  distant.  When  he  went  to  reside  in  New 
Jersey  he  became  a Director  of  the  Millville  and  Glassboro  Rail- 
road Company,  and  his  first  railroad  experience  was  with  this 
line.  When  it  was  merged  into  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  Com- 
pany, he  was  eleeted  a Director  in  the  latter,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  to  serve  in  the  Board.  He  has,  for  many  years,  been 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  was  also  Chairman  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  mil- 
lion dollar  mortgage  bonds,  which  have  been  paid  off.  In  1871 
Mr.  Wood  returned  to  Philadelphia,  taking  up  again  the  eommer- 
cial  end  of  the  business  with  the  same  energetic  attention  which 
he  gave  to  the  producing  plant.  In  addition  to  his  other  business 
interests,  Mr.  Wood  is  President  of  the  Millville  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Mays  Landing  Water  Power  Company  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
a Director  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

But  Mr.  Wood  is  probably  even  better  known  as  a railroad 
man.  He  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  in  1891  to  succeed  the  late  Wistar  Morris,  who  was  so 
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long  and  actively  connected  with  the  Board.  In  1880  he  was 
eleeted  President  of  the  West  Jersey  and  Atlantie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  aceess  to  Atlantie 
City.  In  1882  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  Pleasantville 
and  Ocean  City  line,  which  was  subsequently  merged  into  the 
West  Jersey  and  Atlantie  Railroad  Company,  and  whieh  is  now, 
with  its  allied  interests,  known  as  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore 
Railroad  Company. 

The  family  of  which  George  Wood  is  so  distinguished  a rep- 
resentative is  one  of  the  best  known  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wood 
traces  his  ancestry,  on  the  side  of  his  father,  to  Richard  Wood, 
of  Bristol,  England,  who  emigrated  with  his  son,  James,  in  1682, 
and  came  to  Philadelphia  with  William  Penn.  Riehard  Wood’s 
name  appears  as  a member  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  summoned  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  grandson,  also  named  Richard,  married  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Baeon,  who  lived  at  Greenwieh,  in  Salem 
County,  New  Jersey.  When  Cumberland  County  was  organized 
from  this  portion  of  Salem  County,  Riehard  Wood  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  new  district. 
His  great-grandson,  Riehard  D.  Wood,  was  the  father  of  George 
Wood  and  the  fifth  in  direet  deseent  in  Ameriea  to  bear  that 
name.  His  maternal  ancestry,  too,  is  exeellent,  and  I'dr.  Wood 
combines  all  the  good  qualities  which  spring  from  such  an  emi- 
nent line.  R.  A.  F. 


T}iEJ^Kbra.n3t£rtij.  Ca.ThHa. 


NK  of  the  most  markedly  successful  careers  ever 
enjoyed  by  a Philadelphia  physician  is  pictured 
in  the  resume  of  the  life  of  Dr.  David  F.  Woods, 
well  known  in  the  professional  and  social  circles 
of  Philadelphia. 

David  Flayed  Woods  was  born  in  Dickinson  Township, 
near  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son 
of  Richard  Woods  and  Mary  Jane  Sterrett.  His  father  was 
prominent  in  Cumberland  County  and  was  the  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  well  known  Pennsylvanians.  Dr.  Woods  is  related 
by  marriage  to  John  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
Princeton  College  and  the  only  clergyman  who  was  a signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  after  this  eminent  divine 
that  the  Witherspoon  Building,  recently  erected  in  Philadelphia, 
was  named.  Dr.  Woods  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox, 
the  eminent  Scottish  reformer.  When  twelve  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  his  uncle.  Rev.  David  Sterrett,  at  McVeytown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  prepared  him  for  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class.  He 
received  his  degree  of  A.  B.  from  this  college  in  1859.  After 
leaving  college  he  entered  the  employ  of  Bell,  Garrettson  & Com- 
pany, bankers,  of  Huntingdon.  Finding  this  employment  antag- 
onistic to  his  tastes,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  father  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Doctors  Levick,  Hunt  and  Penrose,  under  whom  he  developed  a 
remarkable  ability.  He  studied  for  three  years  and  meanwhile 
finished  a course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  Dr.  R.  A.  F. 
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Penrose,  who  was  his  instructor  and  in  later  life  his  personal 
friend,  in  after  life  paid  Dr.  Woods  the  following  deserved  tribute: 
“ Dr.  Woods  possesses  to  a marked  degree  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  energy,  self-reliance  and  intelligence,  con- 
trolled, as  in  him,  by  a religious  conscientiousness  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  rare.  All  the  traits  enter  into  and  make  his  professional 
character,  and  the  result  has  been  that  no  man  in  Philadelphia 
has  risen  more  rapidly  to  professional  eminence  than  he.  An 
enthusiastic  worker  and  learner  in  the  arduous  and  ever-advancing 
science  of  medicine,  he  brings  to  his  patients  not  only  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  an  unselfish  devotion  to  their  welfare.  Firm 
in  his  convictions,  he  holds  them  tenaciously  and  defends  them 
with  force  and  marked  ability.  In  fine,  we  have  in  the  character 
of  Dr.  Woods,  honesty  with  reliability.  As  a man,  he  is  thoroughly 
manly;  as  a physician,  learned,  popular,  successful;  as  a Christian, 
one  who  tries  to  resemble  his  Divine  Master.” 

So  favorable  an  impression  had  he  made  upon  the  medical 
fraternity  by  his  course  while  a student  that  immediately  upon  his 
graduation  he  was  elected  Resident  Physician  at  Blockley  Hospital, 
which  position  he  filled  for  a year,  when  the  Board  of  Managers 
at  the  Episcopal  Hospital  tendered  him  a similar  position,  which 
he  filled  for  one  year  and  a half.  In  April  of  1865  Dr.  Woods, 
having  decided  to  enter  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia.  Soon  after,  in  association  with 
Doctors  Boardman  and  Black,  he  commenced  the  instruction  of 
medical  students  in  connection  with  their  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  As  an  instructor  Dr.  Woods  was  remarka- 
bly successful.  In  1872  his  private  practice  had  grown  so  large 
as  to  demand  the  whole  of  his  time  and  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  instructing  students.  He  was  Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary  Staff 
of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  and  was  afterwards  elected  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  as  attending  physician, 
which  position  he  has  held  ever  since. 

Inheriting  from  his  father  the  traits  of  his  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry,  energy,  integrity  and  moral  culture,  the  Doctor  was 
trained  from  early  infancy  with  special  care  by  a father  who  was 
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noted  for  His  reliability,  courage  and  piety.  He  Has  always  been 
a man  of  plain  speech  and  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Endowed  with  a strong  constitution,  he  has  combined  the  staunchness 
of  his  father  with  the  gentle,  affectionate  disposition  of  his  mother. 
In  early  life  Dr.  Woods  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  has  ever  since  been  a faithful  and  consistent  member. 
He  was  married  to  Helen  R.  Stewart,  daughter  of  B.  D.  Stewart, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  suddenly  in  May 
1889,  was  a heavy  blow  to  Dr.  Woods  and  almost  changed  the 
current  of  his  life.  He  has  four  children,  one  of  whom,  a son, 
Richard  F.,  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a physician 
of  honorable  standing  and  holds  a position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Dr.  Richard  Woods  bids  fair  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father  and  has  already  demon- 
strated his  possession  of  rare  mental  attainments. 

Dr.  Woods  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  with  which 
notable  organization  he  has  been  connected  for  many  years.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; and  of  the  County 
Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  along  with  a number  of  associa- 
tions which  have  had  their  origin  and  growth  in  this  well  known 
professional  organization.  For  a number  of  years  Dr.  Woods  was 
widely  known  in  insurance  circles  as  a medical  examiner  of 
remarkable  judgment  and  thorough  skill,  and  was  identified  in 
that  capacity  with  many  of  the  leading  insurance  companies.  At 
present  his  attention  is  entirely  taken  up  by  his  practice  and  in 
the  preparation  of  occasional  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  so  progressive  and  notable  a member. 


I- —34. 


OR  twenty  years  or  more  John  W.  Woodside,  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  best  known  business  men,  has 
been  connected  with  almost  every  patriotic  enter- 
prise ; and  his  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  and  Union  have  been  of  great  benefit  in 
furthering  the  success  of  many  of  the  most  notable  celebrations 
ever  given  in  this  country. 

John  W.  Woodside  was  bom  in  Penn  Township,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  November  21,  1838,  his  father  being  Wil- 
liam Stewart  Woodside,  and  his  mother  Caroline  T.  Crosby.  Mr. 
Woodside  is  a descendant  in  a direct  line  of  Archibald  Woodside, 
who  emigrated  from  Ballymena,  Ireland,  to  America  in  1728,  set- 
tling in  southern  Chester  County.  Mr.  Woodside’s  lineage  is 
entirely  Scotch-Irish,  his  earliest  paternal  ancestry  beginning  with 
Archibald  Woodside,  who  was  a soldier  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  A brother,  James  Woodside,  was 
the  first  white  settler  in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
centennial  of  this  event  was  celebrated  at  Uewisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  August,  1886,  when  a monument  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  Another  brother,  John  Woodside,  was  the  first  settler  in 
Northumberland  County,  on  the  site  where  Danville  now  stands. 
He  was  scalped  by  the  Indians  and  left  for  dead,  but  recovered 
and  lived  to  a venerable  old  age.  John  W.  Woodside  was  edu- 
cated at  New  London  Academy  in  Chester  County,  where  the 
foundations  for  a thorough  practical  knowledge  were  laid,  and  this 
was  broadened  by  three  years’  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
vicinity.  He  turned  his  attention  to  a business  career,  and,  in 
1865,  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  firm  of  A.  Ralph  & 
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Company,  afterwards  Stewart,  Ralph.  & Company,  which  firm  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Robert  Stewart  in  1896,  and,  on  Febru- 
ary I,  1897,  the  Stewart,  Ralph  Snuff  Company  was  organized 
with  Mr.  Woodside  as  Vice-President. 

While  Mr.  Woodside  has  chiefly  attained  his  success  through 
his  own  line  of  business,  yet  he  has  personally  wielded  an  influ- 
ence that  has  affected  other  circles.  He  is  a citizen  of  public 
spirit  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  State,  while  the  municipal  institutions  of  Philadelphia  have 
also  occupied  his  attention.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  an 
earnest  co-worker  with  the  late  Col.  Jesse  E.  Peyton,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  success  of  those  great  civic 
gatherings  which  have  made  Philadelphia  famous  for  hospitality 
and  patriotism.  Mr.  Woodside  is  a student  of  history  and  litera- 
ture ; possesses  the  pen  of  a ready  writer,  and  upon  a number  of 
occasions  his  poems  have  been  read  to  admiring  audiences.  He 
was  Secretary  for  a short  time  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  organized  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  1887  ; and  he  was  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Reception  of  Governors.  At  this  renowned  celebration  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  thirteen  original  States  formed  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  in  Philadelphia  a great  memorial  to  com- 
memorate the  events  of  our  early  history,  and  Mr.  Woodside  acted 
as  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  prepared  the  memorial 
to  Congress.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  from 
Pennsylvania  to  attend  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  Washington  in  New  York  in  1889,  and  the  success  of 
this  celebration  was  largely  due  to  the  experience  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  its  affairs  by  Mr.  Woodside.  In  1890  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Harrison  one  of  the  members  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  Commission  for  a term  of  six 
years.  He  served  in  the  Commission  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  “World’s  Congresses,”  and  from  September,  1893,  he 
was  in  entire  charge  of  preparing  diplomas  and  medals  of  award. 
His  special  abilities  were  recognized  by  President  Cleveland  in 
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1894,  and  lie  was  appointed  on  the  Assay  Commission  of  the 
Mints  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  these  positions  Mr.  Woodside 
has  held  a number  of  others  of  a patriotic  and  public  nature. 

In  business  he  occupies  an  equally  important  standing.  He 
was  for  years  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Tobacco 
' Association.  Besides  his  duties  as  Vice-President  of  the  Stewart, 
Ralph  Snuff  Company,  he  is  also  President  of  the  Woodside  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  President 
also  of  the  American  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Woodside  is 
President  of  the  Carroll  Chainless  Cycle  Company.  His  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Philadelphia’s  social  and  club  life  is  equally  great, 
and  for  a number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Union  League.  Mr.  Woodside  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  Secretary  of  the 
Tennessee  Centennial  Commission  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  oil  paintings  of  the  his- 
torical buildings  of  Philadelphia  were  presented  to  Tennessee  on 
the  Centennial  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  June  i,  1796. 
Mr.  Woodside’s  position  in  the  Commonwealth  is  that  at  once  of 
a representative  business  man  and  a leader  in  patriotic  thought 
and  activity. 

In  1863  Mr.  Woodside  was  married  to  Annie  M.,  daughter 
of  Dr.  George  T.  Dare,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
whom  he  has  one  son  living,  George  Dare  Woodside,  a graduate  of 
Lafayette  College  in  1884.  Mrs.  Woodside  died  June  6,  1869.  The 
family  of  Dares,  of  whom  she  was  the  seventh  in  line  of  descent, 
dates  back  to  Captain  William  Dare,  who  built  the  Blue  Anchor 
Tavern  in  Philadelphia  in  1682,  which  was  the  first  house  occu- 
pied by  William  Penn  in  America.  In  an  almanac  published  by 
Daniel  Leeds  and  printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1706,  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  fact  is 
recited  that  the  first  house  in  Philadelphia  was  built  by  Captain 
William  Dare  in  1682.  Mr.  Woodside  was  married,  November  21, 
1871,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Bmner  B.  Jefferis,  of  Londonderry, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


RECORD  of  fifteen  years’  continuous  service  on 
the  Bench  has  gained  Judge  Harman  Yerkes  a 
reputation  second  to  no  other,  judicial  authority 
in  the  State,  and  years  of  service  to  his  party 
rendered  in  the  truest  sense  of  integrity,  has 
endeared  him  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Democracy. 

Harman  Yerkes  was  bom  at  Warminster,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  8,  1843.  His  father,  Stephen  Yerkes, 
descended  through  three  Harmans,  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Anthony  Yerkes.  Anthony  and  the  first  Harman,  his  son,  came 
to  Germantown  from  Germany  prior  to  1700.  Anthony  was  Bur- 
gess of  Germantown  in  1703  and  1704,  and  his  son,  Harman, 
married  Elizabeth  Watts,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Watts,  pastor  of 
Upper  Dublin  Baptist  Church,  and  settled  on  Pennypack  Creek. 
From  this  marriage,  through  three  generations,  descends  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography,  his  mother  being  Amy  Hart,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Montanye,  the  grandson  of  a prominent  French 
Huguenot.  Harman  Yerkes  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
at  Tennet  School,  Hartsville,  and  at  Easthampton,  Massachusetts, 
graduating  there  in  the  class  of  1862.  He  immediately  began  to 
teach  school.  He  read  law  under  Thomas  Ross  and  the  late 
Judge  Henry  P.  Ross,  of  Doylestown,  and  was  a student  with  the 
late  Senator  George  Ross  and  Judge  Edward  Harvey,  of  Allen- 
town, and  Judge  Henry  W.  Scott,  of  Easton.  In  November,  1865, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  practiced  law  with  great  success 
until  elected  to  the  Bench.  Mr.  Yerkes  was  the  author  of  the 
law  creating  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norristown  and 
he  aided  in  passing  it  through  the  Legislature.  He  was  a Man- 
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ager  of  the  hospital  until  he  became  Judge.  He  is  a Director  of 
the  Doylestown  Cemetery  Company,  a member  of  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rector’s  Warden,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  Histori- 
cal societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bucks  County,  and  a Past 
Master  of  Doylestown  Lodge  of  Masons. 

The  story  of  Judge  Yerkes’  advancement  is  an  interesting 
one,  marked  as  it  is  by  rapidly  following  promotions  and  by  an 
ever  increasing  personal  popularity.  For  several  years  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and,  in  1872 
and  1873,  was  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Conference 
of  the  Seventh  District,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties,  and 
Delegate  to  the  Judicial  Conventions  for  that  district  in  the  years 
1869,  1871  and  1872.  He  was,  in  1872,  a Delegate,  with  Lewis 
C.  Cassidy  as  colleague,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  being  selected  by  the  friends  of  General  W.  S Han- 
cock to  make  the  nominating  speech,  but  yielded  that  honor  to 
Daniel  Dougherty.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1874,  1875,  1877  and  in  1878.  He  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  Bucks  County  in  1868,  serving  three  years, 
and,  in  1873,  was  elected  State  Senator  to  represent  Northampton 
and  Bucks  counties,  and  again,  in  1876,  to  represent  Bucks 
County  alone.  He  served  in  that  of&ce  until  1879,  declining 
another  election.  He  was  caucus  nominee  for  Speaker  of  the 
Senate ; was  Chairman  of  Legislative  caucus  and  also  served  upon 
Judiciary  General,  Constitutional  Reform  and  other  important  com- 
mittees. In  1873  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Judiciary  Convention  for  President  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
District  and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  a thousand  votes,  run- 
ning six  hundred  ahead  of  his  party  ticket.  During  the  following 
ten  years  he  gave  his  exclusive  attention  to  bringing  up  the 
business  of  his  district,  and  near  the  end  of  the  term  all  the 
members  of  the  Bar,  irrespective  of  party,  addressed  a letter  to 
him  requesting  the  use  of  his  name  for  re-election.  He  was  unan- 
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imously  re-nominated  by  tbe  Democrats  and  endorsed  by  the 
Republican  Convention,  being  re-elected  by  a substantial  majority. 
In  1895  Judge  Yerkes  was  nominated  for  tlie  Superior  Court,  and 
at  the  election  ran  several  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket. 
During  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  several  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Philadelphia  and  the  accumulation  of 
business  occurring  because  of  the  deaths  of  Judges  Allison  and 
Reed,  he  was  called  in  to  assist  these  courts.  It  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  that  any  Judge  had  been 
called  to  such  a task. 

Since  his  occupation  of  the  Bench,  Judge  Yerkes  has  abstained 
from  activity  in  politics,  but  when  the  Convention  at  Chicago 
adopted  what  he  believed  to  be  a declaration  of  principles  inimical 
to  the  Democratic  tenets,  he  joined,  with  a number  of  others  who 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and  created  the  organization  which  resulted 
in  a State  Convention  to  send  delegates  to  Indianapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  a straight  Democratic  ticket.  On  June  24, 
1869,  Judge  Yerkes  was  married  to  Bmma,  daughter  of  Monroe 
Buckman. 


HK  profession  of  journalism  as  a path  into  the  fields 
of  political  prominence  is  one  that  is  not  infrequently 
traveled,  and  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
no  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  elevation  of 
a newspaper  worker  into  the  ranks  of  national 
legislators  than  that  furnished  by  the  career  of  James  Rankin 
Young,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
District.  He  is  a thorough  newspaper-man  and  one  whose  opinion 
is  universally  respected.  As  an  earnest  and  energetic  worker  in 
his  profession,  he  has  won  all  that  the  field  of  letters  has  to  offer, 
while  as  a writer  and  a man  he  has  combatted  corruption  wherever 
his  keen  eye  has  discovered  it.  In  his  political  and  factional 
afi&liations  he  has  ever  sought  the  side  of  honesty  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  general,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

James  Rankin  Young  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  lo, 
1847.  second  son  of  George  Rankin  Young  and  Eliza 

Rankin,  and  a brother  of  John  Russell  Young,  President  of 
the  Union  League,  a former  minister  from  this  government  to 
China,  and  at  present  the  Librarian  of  the  National  Library  at 
Washington.  The  early  education  of  the  subject  of  this  review 
was  obtained  while  a pupil  at  the  Livingston  Grammar  School, 
from  which,  after  commendable  progress,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Central  High  School.  Shortly  before  the  completion  of  his  course 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  Army  occurred, 
and  with  a number  of  his  fellow  scholars  he  ran  away  and  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-second  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  better  known  as  the 
Gray  Reserves.  While  they  were  on  the  march  to  resist  the  army 
of  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  the  Governor  directed  the  discharge  of  these 
526 
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ardent  young  patriots  because  of  tbeir  being  several  years  under 
tbe  age  at  which  they  could  legally  enlist  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  their  parents.  They  were,  accordingly,  returned  to 
their  homes,  but,  a little  later,  the  lad  again  attempted  to  join 
the  army  but  was  once  more  rejected  because  of  his  youth.  His 
family  finally  permitted  him,  however,  to  accept  a place  as  clerk 
to  Colonel  James  B.  Sheridan,  an  Army  Paymaster.  This  took 
him  to  the  front  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  remained 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  strife,  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

In  1865,  Young,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  brother,  a 

veteran  newspaper  man,  entered  the  field  of -journalism,  serving 
first  as  a reporter,  and  later,  in  1865  ^’‘^d  1866,  making  a tour  of 
the  South  as  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribime.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  city  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Star^  the  first  issue  of  which  was  published  in  April, 
1866.  Since  its  initial  number  Mr.  Young  has  remained  connected 
with  the  Star  as  one  of  its  owners.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
when  he  was  only  two  months  over  twenty  years  of  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded General  Carl  Schurz  as  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  at  the  National  Capital  and  for  five  years  was  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  ofi&ce  of  that  well  known  publication,  then  under 
the  editorship  and  control  of  Horace  Greeley.  So  eminently  did 
he  display  the  tact,  discretion  and  ability  which  are  the  indispens- 
able qualifications  of  a successful  correspondent  that  Horace 
Greeley  once  paid  him  the  high  compliment  that  he  was  “ the  only 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  who  had  never  made 
a mistake.”  With  the  qualities  by  which  he  thus  gained  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  this  veteran  editor  he  has  since  won  for  himself  as 
prominent  a place  in  his  profession  as  has  ever  been  accorded  to 
any  newspaper-man  of  his  generation.  Meanwhile,  the  Evening 
Star  had  so  grown  in  circulation  and  prominence  that  Mr.  Young 
was  at  last  compelled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  own  journal, 
and,  accordingly,  withdrew  from  the  Tribune.  It  was  in  1871  that 
he  began  that  series  of  letters  which  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  over  the  signature  of  “ S.  M.”  and  which  have  gained 
for  him  a national  reputation,  indicating  as  they  do  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  political  affairs  and  a close  association  witk  tke  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  the  time.  An  ardent  Republican  always, 
Mr.  Young  soon  gained  a position  of  prominence  in  the  councils 
of  his  party  and,  as  early  as  December,  1873,  was  elected  Chief 
Executive  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a position 
which  he  filled  with  conspicuous  fidelity  until  1879.  His  eminent 
services  in  the  legislative  halls,  however,  had  by  this  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  Attorney -General  Brewster,  and  upon  Mr.  Young’s 
retirement  from  the  office  as  Chief  Executive  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
he  was  tendered  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  he  held  until  1883,  when,  his  party  having  again 
gained  ascendancy  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  National  Legislature, 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected  as  Chief  Executive  Clerk,  where  he 
remained  until  1892.  In  1896  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  com- 
prises one  of  Philadelphia’s  best  residential  districts,  and  was 
triumphantly  elected,  his  majority  reaching  the  phenomenal  figure 
of  42,611.  He  has  been  as  successful  a statesman  as  he  had 
formerly  been  a journalist  in  the  correspondent’s  gallery. 

Mr.  Young  has  attended  every  national  convention  since  those 
of  1864.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  commission  to  locate  the 
positions  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  battles  of  Chattanooga, 
Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Union  League  and  now  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Order,  to  the 
Pen  and  Pencil,  the  Stylus  and  the  Clover  clubs,  and  the  Harrison 
Association.  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Mary  Barclay,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  has  a family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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OHN  RUSSELL  YOUNG  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Downingtown,  November  30,  1841,  but  received 
bis  early  education  at  the  Harrison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia,  his  father  having  removed 
from  Chester  County  to  Kensington  in  1843. 
The  young  man  had  an  uncle  in  New  Orleans,  James  Rankin 
Young,  who  took  a great  interest  in  him,  and  he  subsequently 
went  to  live  there  for  some  years  as  the  latter’s  ward.  While  in 
New  Orleans  he  attended  the  High  School.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
proof  room  of  the  Press^  where,  as  a copy-holder,  he  entered  upon 
that  career  of  newspaperdom  which  was  later  to  bring  him  many 
laurels.  He  evinced  such  an  aptitude  for  the  work  that  he  was 
soon  made  a reporter,  in  which  capacity  success  attended  every 
newspaper  venture  he  attempted,  and  he  was  rapidly  advanced. 
Before  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  had  risen  to  the  position 
of  editorial  writer  on  the  paper.  When  Colonel  John  W.  Forney 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  1861,  Mr.  Young  went  to 
Washington  with  him  as  Private  Secretary.  He  continued  to  write 
for  the  Press^  however,  and  won  his  first  spurs  as  war  correspond- 
ent by  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  1861.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever 
and  compelled  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where,  after  his  recovery, 
in  1862,  he  was  Managing  Editor  of  the  Press.  Although  a young 
man,  he  had  by  that  time  reached  a high  degree  of  prominence  in 
Philadelphia,  and  when  the  Union  League  was  projected  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  establishing  it.  He  became 
President  of  the  League  thirty  years  later. 
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Mr.  Young  j'oined  General  Banks  in  New  Orleans  in  April, 
1864,  as  a member  of  bis  military  staff,  accompanying  bim  tbrougb 
tbe  Red  River  campaign.  He  began  to  write  leading  editorials 
for  tbe  New  Yo7'k  Tribune  meantime,  and  bis  fervid  and  energetic 
style  soon  attracted  tbe  attention  of  Horace  Greeley  witb  tbe  result 
that,  in  1866,  Mr.  Young  succeeded  to  tbe  position  of  Managing 
Kditor  of  tbe  Tribune.  He  was  tben  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
In  tbe  meantime  be  was  active  in  other  directions,  giving  consid- 
erable time  and  study  to  tbe  law.  He  was  admitted  to  tbe  Bar  at 
New  York  in  1867.  He  established  tbe  Standard.,  a morning  daily 
newspaper,  in  New  York,  early  in  1870,  but  tbe  same  year  was 
induced  by  G.  S.  Boutwell,  tben  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  to  go 
abroad  in  tbe  interest  of  tbe  national  finances.  During  bis  resi- 
dence in  Europe  at  that  time  Mr.  Young  wrote  an  account  of  tbe 
rise  and  fall  of  tbe  Paris  Commune  that  ranks  among  tbe  best 
examples  of  English  descriptive  writing.  By  this  time  Mr.  Yonng 
bad  attained  tbe  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  j'oumalists 
of  America,  and,  in  1872,  took  np  bis  residence  in  Europe  in  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  New  York  Herald,  spending  two  years  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  one  in  continental  travel.  During  bis  residence  in 
London,  in  1877,  General  Grant  invited  bim  to  accompany  bim  on 
bis  tour  around  tbe  world.  Mr.  Young  accepted  this  opportunity, 
and  became  in  consequence,  practically  a member  of  tbe  great 
soldier’s  family  for  nearly  two  years,  which  resulted  in  a mutual 
affection  and  confidence  that  only  ended  witb  Grant’s  death  at 
Mount  McGregor.  He  subsequently  compiled  and  published  two 
large  volumes  witb  tbe  title  of  “ Around  tbe  World  witb  General 
Grant.” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Young  entered  tbe  higher 
political  field  as  diplomatic  representative  to  China  tbrougb  tbe 
persuasion  of  bis  friend.  General  Grant.  During  bis  stay  in  tbe 
Flowery  Kingdom  Mr.  Yonng  bad  acquired  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  Chinese  at  borne  and  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
and,  when  President  Arthur  tendered  bim  tbe  appointment  of 
Minister  to  China,  in  1882,  be  accepted.  After  several  years  of 
labor  in  tbe  world  of  letters  Mr.  Young’s  ability  was  recognized, 
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early  in  1897,  appointment  to  the  important  post  of 

Librarian  of  Congress,  taking  charge  of  the  great  library  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  said  that  much  of  his  interest  is  centered  in  an 
important  literary  work  which  he  has  now  in  hand,  and  with 
which  he  expects  to  crown  his  career  in  letters.  Mr.  Young  has 
figured  somewhat  in  the  financial  world  also,  particularly  as  the 
Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1892.  He  resigned 
when  the  company  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Receivers.  In  1893 
Mr.  Young  was  chosen  President  of  the  Union  League,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and,  in  1894,  was  re-elected. 
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